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AFRICA IN FRANCE; OR, THE BEARD AND THE PIPE. 


France has not made a greater impression on Africa than Africa 
appears to have made on France. In what respects Young Algiers or 

oung Morocco, have as yet copied the manners and customs of their 
French conquerors the accounts from the other side of the Mediterranean 
have not informed us ; but nobody can walk through the streets of Paris 
without observing that a revolution is in rapid progress which is only to 
be ascribed to an intense admiration and a diligent imitation of the van- 
quished by the victors : 

Grecia capta ferum victorem cepit ; 


and, by the same law, we now see the bombarded Moors and the subju- 
gated tribes of Barbary, imposing their houkas and their beards upon 
“La Jeune France.” 

The French are turning their razors into swords ; they seem more dis- 

ed to slaughter others than to shave themselves. The fierce and 
bearded Gaul, rushing through the Palais Royal, with his cigar flaming 
in his mouth, denouncing peace and Guizot, reminds one of the comet in 
Milton which 


from its horrid hair 
Shakes pestilence and war. 


Once upon a time there was a “ Barbier de Paris,” but the race and 
the trade is extinct ; the “ occupation is gone ;” the French barbers have 
turned tobacconists, and their cutlers sell only sabres. Voltaire describes 
his countrymen as a cross between the monkey and the tiger. Times 
have changed and the generation of to-day is rather a confusion of the 
monkey with the goat. ~The heroism of the Boulevards is downright 
hircine. The man is an appendage of the beard, not the beard of the 
man, as in the old age. When a party of young Frenchmen approach 
one, it is like the advance of a herd of goats, or the moving of a forest, 
—‘ Birnam wood coming to Dunsinane.” If Macassar has done this, 
mighty is Macassar. [Bear’s grease it can hardly be, unless Ursa Major 

. himself has been immolated to manure the moustaches of monsieur. 
Imagine a city of Muntzes, or a tribe of Ellenboroughs, or a wilderness 
of Sibthorpes : we know no other or clearer way to give an idea of the 
Paris of 44. Paris was always most attractive, but its capillary attractions 
must now be enormous. If “ beauty leads us by single hair,” what must 
manhood do with as many hairs as there are sands in the African deserts, 
or stars in the galaxy? Considering how natural is the love of prose- 
lytising, it is any thing but surprising that France, having bearded her- 
self; should endeavour to beard England. It is just the reverse of the 
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fable of the fox who dost his tail, for France has got a tail to her chin, 
instead of losing one, and she quarrels with shaven states. 

We never remember our neighbours so irritable as they are at present. 
The reason is obvious; they were never so exposed to be plucked by the 
beard. Fortunately, it is easier just now for England to pluck France 


the beard than for France to return the affront. We are still respect- 
and razored. Our ish downs may be exceedingly tame beside 
the French forests—but if put men out of humour, is it not bet- 


ter to go shorn ? When we did wear our beards, we wore them merrily, 
and preferred ing them at the board to wagging them in the battle- 
field. The F seem to be of opinion that, because knowledge is 

, and wisdom strength, Solomon and Sampson ought to be united; 

ing how little the “ robustious locks” of the latter served him, and 
how he was ultimately subdued by a Lorette with a pair of scissors. A 
future war with France would not be fought with the gun and the sword ; 
her foes will meet her with the razor, and instead of mowing her 
ranks, shave them. The only difficulty would be to find razors of suffi- 
cient power to hew down the prodigious growth of the modern Gallic 
chin. Should the razor prove insufficient, we must only take a hint 
from the Menippus in Lucian, who proposes to shave the philosophers 
with a hatchet ! 

But it is not alone in the development of the moustaches, and the ve- 
getation of whiskers, that we see manifest signs and tokens of the Afri- 
canization of France. Which of the fine arts have the French taught 
the Arabs and Algerines ? It is clear that the latter have immensely 
improved the French in the fine art of smoking. Tobacco is no longer 
a luxury—it has become a necessary of Parisian life. The pipe is at 
once a passion and a principle; the cigar has become an institution, bet- 
ter established, like an article in the charter. 

At the altitude of thirty or forty feet and upwards from pavé and trot- 
toir, there is not a city in Europe more free from smoke than Paris. 
Mount the antique towers of Nétre Dame, scale the column of Napo- 
leon, or look down upon that gay city from the heights of Montmartre, 
or the dome of St. Genevidve ( er patron). How clear and bright is 
the atmosphere ; how easily you count the chimneys; how simple you 
think it would be to take an exact census of the very tiles ! Such smoke 
as there is proceeding from wood-fires, is scarcely denser than the air 
with which it mingles. It climbs in thin transparent curls to the sky, 
and seems so ethereal as to have a natural right, like the incense scat- 
tered round a shrine, to go up to the gates of Heaven. What a con- 
trast to the dense and sombre cloud which the chimneys of enormous 
London contribute to the gross firmament that broods over England ! 
It is the fleshly steam from solid beef and pudding compared to the va- 
= Fem by the omelette, or to the savoury spirit of a vol-au-vent. 

tis the atmosphere of the close tavern con with that of the airy 
and lightsome café—what the Blue Post is to Tortoni’s—what an eat- 
ing-house in the Strand is to Véry’s or Les Trois Fréres. 

Gazing down upon the Parisian streets and places from any of the 
commanding postions afforded by the public monuments, or presented 

nature, the spectator can y believe that he is surveying the me- 
tropolis of the culinary world. The chimneys give but faint evidence of 
the boiling of a copper, or the simmering of a stew-pan. We miss 
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those sable volumes which testify in our island to the activity of the -kit- 
chen, and the itality of the house. You would suppose that the 
French lived upon fruits and say eae in their delicious autumn, 
when Flora vies with Pomona to their hotels and furnish their des- 
serts—when they might actually sweep their streets with roses and china- 
asters, and barricade them, if need were, with peaches and grapes. 
» But, alack! Paris is not the smokeless city which its chimneys pro- 
claim it’; far from it ; we have only to come down from the house-top 
and enter ee itself, to disco me — offended senses that the 
lower region 0 atmosphere is polluted by a more obnoxious vapour 
than the smoke of coal. How many > per Paris are equivalent to 
one‘chimney of London in the quanti smoke issued, and the amount 
of public nuisance caused, let the Michael Cassios investigate; but it 
i¢-certain that the cigar-smoking grievance has become a serious one in 
France. You have only to through the Palais-Royal, or take a turn 
on the tumultuous vards, to see with your eyes and smell with your 
nose ‘the universal use and abuse (convertible terms!) of tobacco in all 
its forms. Hear the poet of the pipe himself; hear Barthelemy pro- 
élaiming that the progress of the age and of his country is not more 
signal in the march of steam and railways than in the march of the 

Deux grands événements signaleront cette ere 

Le regne du Tasac et du charbon de terre. 

D’un cété, l'industrie, un compas a la main, 

D’un bout du monde a l’autre aplanit le chemin, 

Si d’abord la routine, en samarche rétive, 

Obstrua les railways de la locomotive, 

Déja la malle-poste, humble comme un fourgon, 

Sollicite une place au départ du wagon, 

Et les chevaux, réduits au role secondaire, 

Elancent, par interim, vers le débarcadére. 

D’un autre, le Cicarez, objet d’un long mépris 

Par la raison commune est a la fin compris ; 

Le Fumeur, si long-temps traqué par létiquette, 

Marche d'un air qui dit: Le monde est ma conquéte ; 

Et libre dans son culte admire des passans, 

Sur Pasphalte public lance des flots encens. 

Qu’une sainte alliance entre soit formé, 

Mélons a l’avenir l’une et l'autre fumée ; 

Le premier pas est fait, courage! poursuivons ! 

Le Progres est le Dieu du sitcle ov nous vivons ! 


This is the testimony of a poet of the day ; but let any one who doubts 
the progress of smoking, visit Paris, and convince his own nose and eyes. 
He will find that these are truly piping times of peace for “la belle 
France.” We have always courted her alliance, but she never promised 
to be so great “at a pinch ’ before. The Frenchman was always a taker 
of snuff, but never such a smoker of pipes and consumer of cigars as now. 
The spirit of the age. is the fume of to ; to look into the estaminets 
one would imagine that the dark ages had come again. There is to be 
seen the once enlightened Frenchman, ambitious as the sun to illuminate 
the world, enveloped in an impenetrable cloud of narcotic vapour, propa- 
gating darkness instead of diffusing light ;—the apostle of freedom and 
equality caring only to make converts to cigars and. proselytes to the 
pipe!» Tobaeco is the true Roi des Francais! With his coffee, his 
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beard, and his cigar, ‘the Parisian seems to have made the Turk his model, 
and conceived the idea of advancing civilization by copying Constanti- 
nople. It is to be presumed that the tobacco-leaf will immediately suc- 
ceed the lily in the arms of the French nation. They would seem, indeed, 
to have been fighting of late under the auspices of the smoky weed, if we 
may judge’ from the puffs that record their little si Seeing the 

ints already executed of the French ships engaged with the batteries of 

i all Mogador, it was impossible to avoid remarking, “ Possibl 

it is only the Prince de Joinville and his comrades smoking.” The Fren 
smoke is more formidable than the French fire ;—we could face their car- 
bines easier than their cigars;—can it be possible that they meditate 
another war of propagandism, and design to tobacconize, as they formerly 
sought to republicanise Europe? Approaching the Rhine, the cigars of 
Germany offer them a powerful ee ; they would have, too, the 
southern states of North America on their side, and the Ottomans would 
support them with ten thousand houkas. Perhaps the object of the 
attack on Morocco (if the bombardments were not mere smoking-matches, 
as has been already suggested, ) was to force the Moors into the confede- 
racy. If not, it was rr like many other enterprises of the kind, a 
struggle for a pinch of snuff! 

Time was, too, when the smoker was but of one sex, when nothing 
smoked that wore a petticoat, but now there is the fumeuse as well as 
the fumeur, and the gallant and inventive nation has contrived and exe- 
cuted a cigare de dames for the lips of the female French. Now what 
unsexes a woman like tobacco? Tobacco grew not in Cyprus, nor is it 
related that Venus cultivated the weed in the parterres of Paphos. Joan 
of Are was a woman, although ‘she wielded the sword and the battle-axe, 
but a single cigar, or a cigarette, nay, one cigare de dames, would have 
changed her gender. Let a woman do any thing human or inhuman, but 
smoke !—if the work-box and the dressing-box are not sufficient for her, 
if even the box of bon-bons will not content her, if she must assume the 
habits of a man, let her put on a white coat and take to the coach-box, 
or a red coat and take to the letter-box, or a black coat and take to the 
pill-box, but there are two boxes that she must not meddle with, which 
are forbidden her by the nature of things, amongst the other propria 
gue maribus,—the cigar-box and the snuff-box. 

The box of Pandora was in all probability either one or the other of 
the two boxes last mentioned. me or Mdille. Pandora took snuff or 
smoked ; hence the ancients represented her box to be as full of plagues 
as is the budget of a chancellor of the exchequer of impositions. Let 
the fair French take warning from Pandora. s “erPl and mademoi- 
selles, if play the deuce you must, lay your pretty hands upon a lucifer- 
box, and set the world on fire, but touch not the tabatiére,—eschew 
chewing,—and of all seductions, avoid the seduction of a cigar. 

A cigar to feminine delicacy is a Tarquin or a Lovelace. Its fire is 
no yestal flame. Perhaps it is because the eastern houris smoke that the 
Mohammedan faith bars the gates of Paradise against them. 

Tt was something to forfeit Eden for an apple, but to hazard it for a 
cigarette would exceed all the frivolities of woman. 

We presume not to limit divine mercy: there may be forgiveness for 
her who smokes ; but we are assuredly safe in affirming, that the light of 
a cigar is not the light that leads to heaven, although far as the eye can 
pierce it, it illuminates the Champs Elysées. 
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«Thee haut appeared a brochure entitled, “ De I'Action'du Tabac 
sur la Santé,” which is a gratifying proof that there are some French 
men, not 80 stupified by smoking as to defend the use of the Virgini 
ison. ‘The writer is a physician who combats: the passion for shines 
y explaining its action, and if a ray of light can penetrate the estaminets, 
we trust that the pamphlet of “Le Docteur Boussison” will be read in 
those dim retreats. 
\ Dr. Boussison tells us that the origin of tobacco is enveloped in dark- 
ness—* entourée de ténébres.” Of couse it is smoke from first to last— 
the dusky tale of a cigar! It appears that in some countries tobacco, 
like religion, was propagated by persecution. The doctor tells us of a 
ope, a grand-duke, a Sophi, and a sultan, who had the good taste and 
i | sense to proscribe the weed, although se went perhaps too 
great a length when they made smoking a capital offence. A more rea- 
mable and most appropriate punishment was cutting off the nose, and 
who will say that a confirmed smoker ought not to have his nose cut off, 
at the very least ? In the present state of France it occurs to us, that 
smoking might be considerably discouraged by the more merciful penalty 
of felling the moustaches. vii customer of the tobacconist ought to 
be sent to the barber, or better still, there might be a shaving establish- 
ment attached to every estaminet, and the deposit of the beard might be 
made part of the price of a cigar. 

The doctor enumerates, amongst the agréments of this charming plant, 
yertigo, derangement of the vision, intoxication, nausea, diarrhea. Such 
are the fascinations of an estaminet and the attractions of a cigar-divan. 
That tobacco is a poison, is a position not overthrown by the fact that 
men. become habituated to the pipe and the snuff-box. There is no poi- 
son to which a man may not inure his system by little and little. Such 
was the method patil by Mithridates, who lived on poisons to escape 
being poisoned. We read in Hudibras that 

The Prince of Cambay's daily food 
Was asp, and basilisk, and toad. 


The prince would in due time have been qualified to devour a boa- 
constrictor and wash it down with a flask of prussic acid. 

The rage for tobacco promises utterly to destroy all that constitutes 
the fame of France. It seems first of all to threaten her cuisine. The 
Kitchen is in danger! This alarming tendency is manifest in its opera- 
tions on the palate and effects on the stomach. It paralyzes the exqui- 
site sense of taste, mars the appetite, and debilitates the digestive powers, 
by wasting both the peptic juice and the saliva. In the great affair of 
life, appetite Geceaetl with the pleasures of Imagination and Hope, 
taste with actual enjoyment, digestion with the pleasures of Memory, 
Appetite is our Akenside and Campbell ; digestion our Rogers ; we for- 
get the poet—if any—who has sung the intermediate stage of bliss, 
worth the other two combined. But to the hardened “fumeur” what is 
palatable but his pipe or his cigar ?—what appétissant but the odour of 
the estaminet ?—what can he digest of more substance than a puff of 
smoke? The fathers of the French kitchen were not the votaries of 
tobacco. Their palate was healthy, their appetite vigorous, their 
stomach perfect, and their brain, consequently, busy, clear, fanciful, in- 
yentive, Upon these t and indispensable qualities they founded the 
culinary eminence of their country. In their days the kitchen smoked 
and not the cook ; the estaminet presumed not to dispute the palm with 
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restaurant. Now, it is to be feared Senich ea 2 a mye 
her gastronomic reputation. Tobacco is, o divinities, most 
ealous, and its votaries end in being its victims 

Then what is to become of the airy and elastic temperament of the 
people? ‘The French quicksilver will soon be transmuted into the dull 
metal of the Dutchman or the Turk. Smoke is light, but those who 
smoke are heavy. Melancholy marks them for her own. What sun- 
shine can penetrate the cloud in which they wrap themselves ; what 
music awake them from their grim repose? The pipe of the smoker is 
not the pipe to which swains dance. The féte of St. Cloud will ere 
long be the only rural festival in France. Summon the moustached 
Monsieur from the houka to the Polka—summon him you may—but 
you might just as well invite the Abd-el-Kader to an Imsh jig, or ask 
the Emperor of Morocco to dance Sir Roger de' Coverley. Paris, in 
short, will soon be one vast estaminet, or cigar-divan, a European 
Algiers, or a French Constantinople ; and it will only remain to wear 


the turban, read the Koran, and take an annual pilgrimage to the black 
stone of Mecca. 
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THE LAST OF THE CONTRABBANDIERI. 
BY L, MARIOTTI. 


Ir was Sunday afternoon, the hour of vespers at Bedonia, in the Val 
di Taro. The service had already commenced, and not a soul was to be 
seen out of church. A stream of female voices gushed out of the open 
windows of the choir. Outside, not a sound, not a living object astir, It 
was a scene of ineffable calmness and silence. Only near the portals 
an instrument of destruction was leaning against the wall—it was the 
redoubted carabine of Paul Moro, the last of the bandits of the Apen- 
nines. 

Religion in the country is a matter widely different from what it ap- 
pears to foreign travellers in most of the Italian cities. In town the Ita- 
lians have hardly any preaching at all, except in Lent, and even in that 
season attendance on sermons is not among the absolute commandments 
of the church. High mass is only continued for the edification of a few 
— old ladies, and for the amusement of curious English travellers. 

ut for the generality of the faithful every priest celebrates a daily mass, 
and as priests are tolerably numerous, you may perform your Christian 
duty at any hour of the day, having only to choose between the old par- 
son, who blunders through the service in an hour, and the young chap- 
lain who glides through it in ten minutes. » 

mya before daybreak, before the opening of the church, a half 
drowsy crowd is besieging the door, coughing, stamping, storming, for 
admittance. The doors are thrown open. Enter traveller and his va- 
lise, driver and his whip, housemaid and her basket, sportsman and his 
hound—supposing him to be civil enough to have left his gun at the en- 
trance. ‘I'wo meagre candles are lighted, a huge folio is open, some buzz- 
wg prayers are muttered, and thus ends what is called, Es messa degli 


Exactly at noon, all the ladies’ toilets being over, all the new suits ot 
clothes being donned, a large concourse of fine people repair to their fa- 
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yourite chapel—~generally a small, insignificant building, but from that 
, et a WR Cy Shop ladies Lnosk shasaan of 


ng ean a or are helped to chairs by their cavaliers. These latter 
stand at the extremity of the nave, a various, gaudy, ever-fluctuating 
group, bearing some resemblance to the loungers of Fop-alley at the Ope- 

. ing and laughing, and from their eye-glasses darting death 
at the beauties on the right and left. In the interior of a small screened 
altar, something is going on which nobody sees or hears, and which may 
be Latin or Greek, prayers or curses, for aught any body cares. When 
that; something is over, off walks the male part of the audience, and 
ranges itself in two long rows at the church-door, leaving a narrow 
avenue for the passage of the females, who appear, radiant, edified, sane- 
tified, ready for the promenade. This is the fashionable mass, called 
“ La messa dei belli.” 

Last of all the tradesman, who has been at work behind the half- 
closed shutters of his shop, to supply the luxuries of the wealthy, is hur- 
ried by the last of the bell to the nearest church, where he arrives 
in time to get his two-thirds of a mass celebrated for the accommodation 
of the a of his class, and which is called ‘‘ La messa degli ostinati.” 

In the afternoon, all that the town possesses of proud steeds and gilt 
chariots, is prancing and glancing up and down the Corso; in the even- 
ing’ the cafes are dazzling with glaring lamps, the theatres are trembling 
with intoxicating music, the saloons are glowing with social entertain- 
ments. 

Such is the sabbath in town. In the country, in many a sequestered 
village of the Lombard plain, in many a parish of the remotest Apennine 
—nowhere more so than in the unexplored district into which we pur- 
pose to introduce our readers—is aodiy found as true, as pure, as igno- 
rant a piety as could be in the times of the earliest Christianity. The 
manners of those people are stationary, and know no progress either for 
good or evil. It is still, therefore, the fashion among them to keep holy the 
seventh day. No distance, no hardship of road or weather, were ever 
known to deter the Lombard peasant from his devotional duties. In the 
morning a long mass, with evangelical preaching; in the evening psalms, 
hymns, and the Blessing of the Host. 

The church services are not, however, so long, that before and after 
them, time may not be left for enjoyment. Inthe morning there are the 

of the wood ; in the afternoon athletic exercises; in the evening, 
the whole village assemble, in winter in a large parlour, in summer on 
the threshing-floor by moonlight—and there, with the music of self-taught 
fiddlers and pipers, seniors and matrons sitting gravely around, they ap- 
point managers and partners, and with Jigs taran furlanas, and 
@ variety of dances and country-dances, they go on till they feel com- 
pletely rested and refreshed for the toil of the morrow. In all these 
~ anaes the pastor is expected to join, and no joy is complete unless he is 

to take his share. | 

I must confess I have never seen an Italian minister dance, though a 
Spanish padre I have, but I have seen more than one on the Apennines, 
rising very early with a gay company, on a bright Sunday morning, 
loading and shouldering his gun, and hallooing after his hounds, shoot- 
ing his hare with tolerable skill, and remarkable ne a and at the 
tinging of the bell hurry back to the parsonage at op, wash ‘his 
bloody hands at iicioueh put on _* great confusion his ompled his 
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hundred paraphernalia of his Levitical attire, and.ascend to 
oh Tah yenerable in. the eyes of his flock and fellow-hunters, as-holy 

The bandit himself, as we have seen, with a reward on his head, does 
not, believe himself pc from attending church-service, and the cara- 
bine of Paul Moro, announced the presence of its owner among 
the pious flock of the want of Bedonia. 

Italy has not, nor indeed Europe out of Switzerland, a region of more ro- 
mantic mountain scenery than this same Val-di-Taro, in the Parmesan 
Apennine, and it is, perhaps, from the church door of Bedonia, that its beau- 
ties are viewed to the greatest advantage. The Taro, the mightiest.of Ita- 
lian torrents, there, almost at its sources rolls full and wide, several hundred 
fathoms below, bounding from rock to rock in a hundred cascades... In 
front, behind, on all sides, spreads its immense valley, pai etary slo- 
ping downwards, an endless succession of wild, dreary scenery, of fields, 

eaths, forests, and cliffs, with towns and hamlets scattered at various in- 
tervals ; with steeples of convents, ruins of castles—a world of .number- 
less objects on a measureless space. On the right, some twenty miles off, 
the river hides its sources in the crest of the Apennine, which bending 
boldly to the south-west, rises gradually up to the stupendous heights 
- encircle the Holy Lake, which seen as they are from sip ye th 
pearance of an immense eagle, stooping on his eyrie, and slow 
unfolding his mighty pinions in the act, of te oe its fight. Benea 
are the passes of La Cisa, and further, a long range of impervious crags, 
the coasts of Berceto and Cassio, down to Pietra Nera, behind which 
ag the light, ocean-like haze, eternally lingering on the Lombard 
ain. 
Nowhere, perhaps, not even in Abruzzo, or Calabria, are to be found 
such a tall, handsome, active family of men as in the district we have at- 
tempted to describe : and nothing can be more deplorable than the con- 
trast between that wild population, and the stunted, half-staryed speci- 
mens who are to be seen as organ-players and showmen all over Europe, 
decoyed from that their native region by unconscientious rogues, a. kind 
of white slavers, trading in human flesh. 3 

The mountaineers of the upper districts of the Val-di-Taro, no matter 
what may otherwise be the condition of Italy—are an independent race. 
They are the same stubborn people against whom the rage of the victo- 
rious French armies, under the guidance of the bloody Junot, had for 
many years to struggle with dubious success ; and although brought to 
allegiance after the Restoration, they are still virtually at war against all 
governments; and gendarmes, gaugers, or excisemen, seldom venture 
with impunity within the stronghold of their mountain fastnesses. Too 
poor for taxation, too testy and stubborn for military service, the govern- 
ment of Parma would hardly deem it worth while to interfere with them 
in any manner, and would gladly leave them to the rule of their priests, 
and their traditional, clan-like, social compact, were it not for the alarm- 
by ey to which they carry on their contraband trade. 

on the confine between the Tuscan, Sardinian, Modenese, Par- 

mesan, and Lucchese states, every hi der of that district is at heart 
a smuagier. Naturally a people of the most peaceable disposition, frank, 
hospitable, as the Arabs of the desert, they are only induced 

to take arms for the vindication of what they consider, their inalienable 
right of free trade. The Italian governments have in their improvidence 
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laid the ‘heaviest duties on salt, tobacco, gunpowder, and other articles of 
the same creer so and raised toll-gates and custom-offices at every 
corner of their Lilliputian states. To evade the exactions, and to baffle 
thevigilance of the officers, to convey the forbidden articles from one 
staté’to’another, to counteract the mean spirit of monopoly on the part of 
the governments, and establish a kind of unlawful Zollverein through- 
out the country, is the main occupation, the dearest object, the pride of 
the Val-tarese. Whoever defrauds the revenue by clandestine smuggling 
is ‘held a clever man and a worthy one; but whoever carries on the con- 
traband in full daylight, by main force, in the very teeth of an armed 
authority, is looked upon as a hero. 

“Of this latter description, there never had been, from time immemorial, 
amore daring pattern than the one who was now attending vespers in 
the parish re: A spe Bedonia. 

“Paul Moro was notorious throughout central Italy. He owned a 
score of mules of the best Genoese breed. A hundred mountaineers were 
ever ready at his beck to join his band for any desperate enterprise. He 
entertained a wide correspondence with masters of smuggling vessels in 
Corsica and Port Mahon. At the head of his trusty outlaws, he would 
ride on a fine moonlight night to some desert spot on the Riviera of 
Genoa. Bales from Havannah or Virginia would pass from the hold of 
a‘ tempest-tossed schooner to the backs of his sure-footed cattle. Then 
making straight for La Cisa, or Mount Cento Croci, the mighty caravan 
travelled day and night, without intermission, on the main road, an- 
nounced ‘at a considerable distance by the hundred bells jingling at the 
necks of its gaily-caparisoned mules ; till on its arrival at the toll-house 
on the borders, the reckless chieftain would march forward alone, and 
knocking lustily at the bolted door with the butt-end of his rifle, taunt- 
ingly call out to the trembling gauger within to come out and smoke 
one of his best Havannahs with him. 

Strong bodies of gendarmes and even detachments of regular soldiery 
had been posted at those often violated stations. Ambush and military 
stratagem had been resorted to. Combined manceuvres had been 

ed by the officers of different governments to circumvent and sur- 
ise the lawless band in its roving expeditions. The consequences had 
bloody affrays, from which the contrabandist had invariably come 
off with signal success. His perfect knowledge of every inch of ross 
his cool intrepidity, the consummate discipline in which men and beasts 
in his suite were trained, and the unerring aim of his rifles enabled him 
to withstand the attack of widely superior forces. Entrenched behind 
their heavy loaded mules, the smugglers could at any time improvise a 
fortified camp, even where the bare rocks, or the level heath o no 
better shelter, and there was no instance on record of any of the band, 
dead or alive, or of any part of the cargo being suffered to fall into the 
hands of the enemy. By degrees, the suddenness of his movements, the 
impetuosity of his onset, and the ruthlessness of his executions (for no 
quarter was given on the battle-field), had completely demoralised all his 
— and the name alone of Paul Moro had power to disband a 
whole regiment in sheer panic consternation. 

It must not, however, be supposed that personal bravery or strategic 
abilities, could alone have raised him to such a formidable extent of power. 
The ‘seeret of his long career of success lay in the popularity of his cha- 
racter and pursuits. In a land of smugglers he was the king of smug- 
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say what it might become without him. 

inhabitant of the district, therefore, watched the life of Paul 
Moro with all the zeal and activity of self-preservation. Every herds- 
man on the hills, every fisher in the streams, would have a hun- 
dred miles to convey him timely information of the presence of an 
; every labourer in the field, every charcoal-burner in the woods, 
would have forsworn himself a thousand times to mislead and bewilder 
his pursuers. A party of Red Indians on their war-path do not display 
half the inventive powers employed by those mountaineers to secure 
their champion against any chance of surprise. Flags by day, fires by 
night, broken twigs in the forest, signals and sounds without number, 
constituted the language by which those volunteering spies and auxilia- 
ries communicated with the band on every stage of its march. The 
whole region, indeed, seemed organised into a kind of Providence hover- 
ing with parental solicitude on the progress of its venturous children, so 
readily and so seasonably every crag and thicket seemed to produce a 
bare-footed , breathless with the momentous tidings 1t was his 
good fortune to bear. 

So much for the smuggler on his campaigns. At home he could be 
under no apprehension of danger. His house, his native village, the 
whole territory for twenty miles around was inviolable land of refuge. 
Bailiffs and gendarmes trod upon it as on a smouldering voleano. No 
sooner had any of these worthies set his foot on that dreaded territory, 
than he felt nearly as comfortable as Damocles under Dionysius’ sword. 
He met, indeed, with no show of hostility, no insult was offered him,— 
nay, so long as he evinced no unfriendly disposition, the highlander’s 
hospitality was bountifully extended to him. Only all his steps were 
num his movements closely followed, and at the slightest alarm the 
very on which he stood would have yawned under him; and his 
annihilation would be so certain and sudden, that his fate would remain 


a mystery to the end of time. 
It was long, however, since any such event had occurred. It was long 
since any attempt had been made at an invasion of that privi district. 


Government had long since been deterred from any interference with 
those unsophisticated children of nature, and the oficers of justice, sa- 
tistied with an occasional ride through the valley, intended, as it were, for 
@ vain assertion of nominal sovereignty, had long been accustomed to 
look on those sequestered villages as slated beyond the limits of their 
actual jurisdiction. 

It was then rather as an ornament than for any < aeware of its being 
pressed into service, that Paul Moro’s carabine was left in waiting at the 
church door of Bedonia. Indeed, were even an assault meditated in 
any other part of the country, against any malefactor, the sacredness of 
the house of ip would, in any instance, screen him from danger ; 
the women and ¢ and the very parish priest himself would, under 
such circumstances, turn out and fight for his defence. 

‘The carabine, however, was there. That weapon had its ample share 
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of its owner's reputation. It was a long-barrelled, silver-mounted rifle, 
the like of which not ensil to be met with in the civilised world. The 
moors of Abd-El-Kader and the guerrilleros of Cabrera might be so 
iy 2 for war; but in any other country, old-fashioned instruments 
like that are laid down as mere curiosities of ancient armoury. Paul 
Moro would not have exchanged his rifle against the best of ton’s 
master-pieces. The barrel bore the name of its maker, Lazzarino Co- 
minazzo, an armourer who flourished in Italy long before the renowned 

ish founderies attained their ascendancy. It was soft and smooth 
as velvet, and it seemed as if time and rust could never impair its rich 
brown, or affect the rings of its snake-like damaskeening. The stock, 
or at least its curious inlayings, were of more recent workmanship— 
most niet 4 renewed according to the taste of its successive owners, 
the names of several of which were engraven on silver plates near the 
lock. The fame of all those owners lived in the wildest traditions of 
the country, and in the hands of each of them, as well as in those of its 
present possessor, “ La Lazzarina,” as the rifle was called, had performed 
such prodigies, as could hardly be expected of a barrel merely cast in 
mortal forges, and tempered by human contrivance. 

Meanwhile, the elevation of the Host had closed the ceremonies of the 
evening service. As the last tinkling of the bell died off, a faint rush was 
heard, announcing the rising of the congregation from their kneeling 

ure. Presently, bare-headed, silent, and with downcast eyes, the 

gan to issue from the church, and after crossing the little church- 
they all heaved a sigh, as they found themselves in the open air, as if 
glad to be relieved from the long constraint of overwrought devotion. 
The old people tarried awhile on the threshold to escort their beloved 
pastor to his dwelling, but the more impatient members of the new ge- 
neration filed off in a bustle, and paired off in different directions, en- 
gaged in genial conversation. 

It must be observed, that amongst the rural population of Italy, 
where primitive manners to a great extent prevail, the vias, Be a day 
set apart for amorous, no less than for religious, purposes. ve and 
piety are so closely connected in that country, that ever since the days 
of Petrarch and Boccaccio, connubial transactions were wont to begin 
where they ought to finish—in a church. Even at the present day, in 
the country, the companion a swain chooses for a walk home after ves- 
pers, is understood to be his intended partner for life. All affectionate 
intercourse between rustic lovers is limited to that day and that hour. 
Engaged in their laborious pursuits, they have, in week days, hardly 
leisure to acknowledge each other’s presence, when yw « by a 6 4 
good morning ; but the seventh day is sacred to the interchange of 

ings. The church-door is a universal trysting-place. Parents and 
guardians never presume to interfere with acquaintances contracted 
under its sacred auspices. Such a system of courtship, of course, pre- 
cludes all possibility of secresy. Indeed, the Italians—I mean the peo- 
ple of the old school—do not admit of the co-existence of love and 
mystery. Two walks home from vespers with the same girl on succes- 
sive Sundays, and you are booked for. life. } 

Paul Moro was among the first to leave the church; he shouldered his 
piece with unaffected carelessness, and a few steps brought him by the 
side of the loveliest creature in Val-di-Taro. 

They were a remarkable pair, and formed rather a pleasing contrast. 
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The contrabandist. was tall, dark, athletic. He was in his thirtieth 
year ; the hue of exuberant health glowed on his bronzed cheek. No 
trace. was.on:liis look of the violent life he led. He had a manly, open, and 
cheerful countenance, expressive of all that gentleness and benevolerice 
which is inseparable from genuine valour. 

. His ion had the complexion of an angel ; somewhat pale, per- 
haps, wt dasslingly fair. Her eyes were deep blue, and | of the 
panes gold fell on a neck and shoulders of unblemished whiteness. She 

an exquisite cast of features, animated by an expression of consum- 

mate archness. Her eyes beamed with an intelligence and energy which 

ight appear somewhat premature and unfeminine. She was aged 
auueen, and her name was Maria Stella. 

There was an awful story connected with the birth of that singular 

irl. Her mother, a milkmaid of the neighbourhood of Borgotaro, 

fallen in with a party of marauders from some of the invading ar- 
mies of the allies in 1814; whether Cossacs or Croats, it was never sa- 
tisfactorily ascertained. She remained with them three days, after which 
she succeeded in effecting her escape. She repaired to her mother’s home, 
d, dishevelled, in a state of raving insanity; and continued a 
maniac for nine months, at the end of which period she was de- 
livered of a daughter, and died in giving her birth. The child was 
christened Maria Stella. 

The miserable orphan was brought up by her grandmother, an in- 
digent widow, who was her nearest relative. In her infancy, Maria 
Stella was removed to Bedonia, where she had grown up unconscious of 
her origin. Her aged relative and guardian had done all in her power 
to spoil her. Indulged in all her childish whims, and early made 
aware of the charms of her person, she had become as arrant a coquette 
as those innocent mountains had ever beheld. Paul Moro,: to whose 
liberalities her grandmother was indebted for her subsistence, had cen- 
tered ail his thoughts on that blooming girl. He was not, indeed, blind 
to the waywardness and wantonness of her disposition; but he attributed 
it to the natural buoyancy of her age. In his native honesty and single- 
mindedness the contrabandist was far from penetrating to the 
depth, and estimating to its full extent a character which seemed, in fact, 
as yet hardly developed, and which was too easily concealed under the 

s of girlish petulance and self-will. 

* It is a lovely evening,” observed Maria Stella, as she drew down her 
veletta on her brow,* and spread her rustic fan to screen her face from 
the rays.of the setting sun, well knowing at what a high premium her 
snow-white complexion was in that siadinns climate ; ‘we will have a 
stroll on the Pelpi, and come back by moonlight.” 

a — what,” asked Paul, “is to become of your grandma’ all the 
Ww ” 

** Oh, Nonna knows very well how to take care of herself,” said the 
girl, pettishly. “She will be telling her beads till bedtime. Amusing, 
is it not? I wish you would go and keep her company. I can find my 
way very well without you—and, by the bye, you are not going to take 
that rusty old scare-crow with you,” she said, tapping contemptuously 





* A picturesque head-gear used by the peasant girls in several mountainous 
districts in Italy, and consisting of a square top laid obliquely on the crown of the 
head, with wide folds falling gracefully on both sides and behind, 
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with her fan on the barrel of the rifle, till it rang again’ like ‘a silver 
;.¢ Why,” said Paul, “I never knew you object to Lazzarina be- 


But I tell you I won’t have it :” insisted the spoiled beauty ; then 
paring to.a countryman that met them on the road—there comes 
nagiunta, the cowherd, in good time,” she said. “ Trust it with him. 
oer then, make up your mind: you part with your gun, or you part 
me.” 

. “Be on your guard, Paul Moro,” whispered the rustic, walking up to 
the Smpsehendit: “T have just come from Compiano, The weelsctt bas 
received a reinforcement of dragoons from Borgotaro. Captain Scotti is 
hv es Be on the look out, I tell ye. Mark my words, they are 

no ‘f 

“‘ The dragoons are loath to cross my path, Bonagiunta,” said Paul, 
coolly. ‘As for Captain Scotti, there are old scores to settle between us. 
Ihave spared him twice. It is for him-to beware.—But what ails thee, 
wench !” he said, turning suddenly to Maria Stella, ‘ You look pale ;*fear 
not, my child; they will not interfere with us, and if they do, why 
Lazzarina is a friend in need. Now, you see, we can’t very well dispense 
with it.” 

The girl bit her lips. The two betrothed continued their walk, the 
smuggler glancing occasionally at the road before him, the girl with her 
eyes on the ground; both silent. The path wound athwart the Pelpi, a 
vast extent of meagre pasture ground, sloping boldly to the river, all 
bare and bleak, without one bush to break its monotonous nudity. After 
an extent of above three miles, the coast broke into a narrow glen, be- 
yond which there arose a lofty forest of old chesnut trees, spreading on 
a wide extent of land as far as the ancient fortress of Compiano. Here 
was the foremost station of civilised life. That castle, which was also a 

ison of state, was tenanted by a thin garrison, occasionally strengthened 

a body of gendarmes, or as — are there named, dragoons. Further 
down the broad valley is situated the town of Borgotaro, the little me- 
tropolis of the whole district. In the centre of the above-mentioned 
glen, and about half-way between Compiano and the village of Bedonia, 
émbosomed in a cluster of luxuriant trees, was a chapel dedicated to St. 

The shrine stood still and solitary, venerable with age, awful 
with its unbroken silence and gloom. 

By the time the two lovers had arrived in sight of the chapel, the 
girl had rallied her spirit, damped, as her lover thought, by the announce- 
ment of danger, however remote ; she walked by the side of her protector, 
skipping eg bounding like a very child, railing and teazing him in her 
desultory conversation. 

“ But, my dear child—” remonstrated Paul. 

But, dear papa, this evening I am in the humour for a very, very 
long walk ; we will go, at least, as far as St. Mary’s.” 

Bag But, child,” insisted the contrabandist, “you'll hardly be back at 

idnight.” | 

Well, and what of it? Are you afraid of being with me alone in 
the dark, or—on my word, I believe you are afraid of ghosts: they do 
say, indeed, the old chapel is haunted.” 

» “Afraid ?” said Paul, without swaggering ; “I should be sorry to be- 
lieve that I am afraid of any man, alive or dead.” 
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“ You do believe in ghosts, though 7” 

“ And why should I not ?” replied the brave man, in the simplicity of 
his heart. “Am I not a man and a Christian? Is not the soul im- 
mortal and God omnipotent? But I fear them not; an uneasy con- 
science needs alone fear them. I never sag wars gut | 
am 8 quiet man, and follow a trade. If an evil-min 
chooses to act the of the highway robber, and cross an honest 
muleteer on his sadi ey Me blood be on his head. It grieves me, 
tn hear you trifling with matters connected with another world. 
The they gave you at Borgotaro—I never looked into them—I 
am a poor, ignorant mountaineer—but I fear they can do you no good. 
> mime. be Aare to fear neither God nor devil, 
yo There now,” interrupted Stella, “what a good parson you'd 

e.” 

“ I do not like your books,” continued Paul Moro, with rising warmth, 
“and I do not like the company you frequent at Borgotaro. It was 
ill-advised of your grandmother to allow you to go alone to that idle 
town ; had I been im the way, this should never have been. We have 
heard of your fine doings there. You have no regard for me, Stella, or 
you would not forget yourself so far as to be seen dancing and flirting 
i Scotti, or any other thief-taker with epauleties like 

Again the girl turned pale; but, immediately recovering, she re- 
torted angrily, 

“‘ There now; a jealous man never hits on his real rival. Why do not 
you mention Dr. Bisturi, he who gave the ball for my sake? He who 
swore by the light of my blue eyes he would make a lady of me? Ha! 
ha! the old doctor ready to lay his wig and es, and his. hoards of 
crowns at my feet. I tell you what, sir, you better beware how you 
ne me, or I shall begin to think that the doctor, old as he is, could 
hardly make as grumbling a husband as you. You know I can’t bear 
scolding, and won’t put up with it. As for the officers,” she added with 
@ faultering voice and an averted face, “ what if I accept them as part- 
ners for a monferrina, or if I seem to listen to the nonsense of their town- 
bred gallantry. Is it not all for your sake ? that I may know their de- 
signs and watch their movements. Wherever I be, am I not always 
concerned for your safety ?” 

“I beg,” replied Moro, earnest and haughty, “that you never again 
trouble y about it. Your friends, the officers, are but too happy 
to leave me alone. They know that I am neither deaf nor blind, and that 
Lazzarina is not a distaff. He must indeed be tired of life who ventures 
within reach of its shot. And were the rifle even to fail,” added the 
bandit, raising his arm, and pointing to a long Genoese knife peeping 
out of his pocket on the left side, “there is enough, I hope to settle any 
sbirro who would court a closer hug with the bear. No, they know they 
cannot have me, unless they catch me asleep, and they cannot take me by 
surprise unless they find a traitor in these mountains ; and I could as 
soon apprehend treason from any man in Val-di-Taro, Stella, as I could 


you.” 
Maris Stella winced. 
* No,” continued the bold mountaineer, in a softened tone, “it is not 
such services that I expect from you, it is not by such means that you 
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can provi for my tranquilli . My hand is sufficient to take care of m 
ole aniemy heart thet isfeft in’pone keeping and. begurated 


_ Hush, hush ; see there !” exclaimed the girl, with her usual levity, 
pointing with her fan toa mountain hawk which was sailing loftily over 
their heads. 

& af see, yonder, that kite, or buzzard, or whatever it is?” said 
he o; 

ols is a noble hawk,” said the contrabandist, with the veneration for 
that bird peculiar to the mountaineers. “Its pinions are as broad as an 

le’s.” 

“‘ Make haste with your rifle and bear him down!” 

“ The bold falcon does us no harm,” remonstrated Paul Moro, who 
himself a rover, had a fellow feeling for the daring pirate of the air. 

“ It is a fine shot,” insisted the wilful girl, “ I long to see a trial 
of your skill. Do you hear, sir! Down with your rifle and fire.” 

he -natured lover complied er gree gn with the girl’s caprice. He 
raised the muzzle of his gun to a level with the bird, and followed for a 
second its rotary soaring in the air. Suddenly his heart seemed to smite 
him. He lowered his piece, and turning to his impatient mistress, 
“Grace,” he said, “ grace, for the harmless creature |” 

“ Harmless plunderer of dove-cots and poultry-yards forsooth. 1 
have no patience with you.” 

“ Every living being follows the instinct with which God Almighty has 

ifted him,” returned the bandit, solemnly ; “ we have no right to sit in 
judgment against him.” 

“ None of your nonsense,” urged the girl snappishly: “fire forthwith, 
or I'll dispense with your company in my way back.” 

The contrabandist again took his unerrmg aim. The hawk was by 
this time right over his head, at a very great height. He wheeled round 
and round, lingeringly and almost imperceptibly,courting as it were the fate 
ee awaited him, unfolding his mighty wings to their utmost extent, and 

ering thus as wide a target as the marksman could desire. Paul fired. 
The report of the rifle awakened the distant echoes on both sides of the 
wide stream. The hawk made an upward start, then suddenly sinking 
heavily, helplessly, he bounded down, turning over and over through the 
air, until he plunged with a dead splash into the roaring torrent, many 
hundred feet beneath the ground on which his destroyer stood. 

While Paul with a melancholy eye followed the downfal of the bird, 
Stella cast a hurried glance towards the forest. : 

“The brave soaring falcon will never go back to his eyrie,’ said 
Paul, turning away his head. “His race is run, and the messenger of 
death reached him just, perhaps, as he exulted in the full consciousness of 
his powers. So much for those who put their trust in mortal strength.” 

“Tam only sorry we can have none of his feathers,” observed the. girl, 
with great coolness. “I wanted a plume for the cap of my own cham- 
pion. But come,” she added, taking hold of his arm, and bering 
him away, just as he prepared to reload his piece. “We are not a hun- 
dred yards from the ei and we must not go back without kneeling to 
the image of our Lady.” 

The mountaineer followed her without a reply, but in a state of un- 
usual depression. Stella, aware of the gloominess of his disposition, en- 


deavoured to dispel it, by her incessant volubility. 


’ 
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“ There: is; a pe aay ic saidielite tio nena sone - 
Seow EE aEEEn be sagt oe omian puis at tedbiontos 


Re 


“Day or night, no man should rove 
Through the dismal chesnut grove.” 


\»#Prithee, Stella, not that silly song,” interrupted Paul Moro. “Sing 
me rather some staves out of the Lay of San Pellegrino.” == 
But the heedless girl continued raising her voice to its highest pitch, 
“Once Joe Miller on his donkey 
Late at night was jogging home, 
It was dark, and he saw double, 
As the forest he did roam ; 
In its flowing blanket shrouded 
On his path a phantom rose ; 
*T was the ghost of his grandmother . 
And it took him by the nose. 
Abu! the grove, the dismal grove, 
Is no place where men should rove. 


In the forest once a maiden 
Her sweetheart had gone to meet, 
She walk’d trembling and heard rustling 
The dry leaves beneath her feet; 
An old owl from an old pollard 
Thrice sang out its mournful note ; 
And she started as the brambles 
Pull’d and tore her petticoat. 
Ahu! the grove, the chesnut grove—” 


“ Peace, Stella!” interrupted the smuggler, drawing her back hastily. 

“‘ Mercy, what is the matter?” faltered the girl, ready to faint with 
terror. 

Every trace of colour had fled from the cheeks of Paul Moro. . His 
first niovement had been to lower the muzzle of his gun in the direction 
of the chapel ; his hand next’ ran to the hilt of his dagger, but his self- 
ser we instantly returned, and, ashamed of the moment of weakness 

e had evinced, 

* Pah !” he exclaimed, “I am growing chicken-hearted, I believe, as I 
am getting old. Didn't I fancy I saw a bayonet gleaming through the 
branches of that old chesnut-tree ?” 

“I told you so,” retorted the girl, who had rallied her spirits as soon 
as her companion. “The grove, the dismal grove! that is the place for 
strange sounds and queer sights.” 





* These absurd lines are a literal translation of an old popular song once intro- 
duced in a comic opera, “ La Griselda,” “La Camilla,” or some other in that style. 
A few scraps of the original I can even now recollect : 

Auf di giorno, né di-sera 


Non passiam la Selva Nera. 
- - * 7 - 
Un di carco il molinaro 
Al mulin se ne tornd, 
Era notte ed il somaro 
. Alla selva lo porto. 


V’era l’ombra di sua Nonna 
Che pel naso lo piglid, &c. 
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hoff hey tad reached the outskirts of the forest, and stood int front of the 
_ @hapel: ‘The sun had set behind a huge mass of summer ¢louds, andthe 
widon' was yet struggling through a dense haze down in the east. ‘It 
was the first and yet the darkest hour of night. The last peals of the 
Ave Maria from many a parish church on the hills, died languidly away 
mellowed by distance, and the soft sigh of eve seemed to spread over the 
silent landscape. Obeying the influence of the ineffable calmness around 
him, the contrabandist laid his carabine against the wall, and threw his 
cap'on the rude stone bench which ran all along the front of the shrine. 
He sat down, drew the pale-faced girl on his knees, and rested his head 
on her shoulder, musing. 

The chapel was a plain, square, stone building, roofed with slate, with 
no opening but the front door, which was secured by a heavy gate of iron 
rails, fastened by a latch outside. The building was in a dilapidated state, 
notwithstanding the high repute of the miraculous powers of the hallowed 
image it enshrined, and the yearly pilgrimages and processions it received 
from the neighbouring parishes. Right before the door it had a clear 
semicircular space about thirty yards in diameter ; but beyond that, as 
well as behind and on both sides the little sanctuary, the forest, dark, 
frowning, and almost impervious, invaded the ground. 

“Come, Paul,” said the girl, in a voice which appeared subdued by the 
solemnity of the hour and of the place. ‘Let us goin. Three Ave 
Marias, and then we'll see what Nonna has got for our supper.” 

The man rose. He lifted’ up the latch, and pushed the gate open. 
The girl followed on his footsteps and yet, even yet as she set her foot on 
the sill, she stopped for a few seconds to take a survey of the surrounding 
trees. 

They knelt side by side on the bare pavement in the centre of the 
chapel; they bowed their heads before the rudely-carved and gaudily- 
dressed image on the altar-piece—The clear, silver voice of Maria Ste 
eould be heard responding to the deep tones of the pious contrabandist. 
‘The girl was many shades paler than usual as they emerged from the 
shrine. Paul was about to resume his cap and his rifle when his mistress 
laid her hand on his arm. 

‘‘ Stop, dear Paul,” she stammered, “I have left my fan in the chapel.” 
The contrabandist hastened back to the spot a ad just left. As he 
was stooping to raise the fan from the ground he.heard the iron door 
violently slammed behind him. Maria Stella stood laughing outside. 

“ Come, child, none of your pranks,” cried the mountaineer, his ve 
flashing with sudden anger. ‘‘ This is neither the place nor the time for 
trifling. You know I cannot brook confinement, not even in jest.” 

As he said this he laid his powerful grasp on the iron rails, and gave 
them a hearty pull but in vain. . 

“ There now you are my prisoner,” shouted the wild girl, clapping her 
hands in all the enjoyment of her mad frolic. “I have half # mind to 
leave you there to spend the night with the ghosts.” 

The countenance of the contrabandist became now terrific. ‘“ Lift up 
the latch, giddy girl, or by Heaven—” 

Maria Stella was appalled by that menacing scowl; she hastened to 
comply with his desire, and fumbled for some time at the latch, but, after 
a few ineffectual efforts she drew back impatiently. 
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“The devil is in the lock, I do believe,” she exclaimed, “lend me 


knife, Paul ; my fingers are all a-bleeding. 
Tr Suakthelh Weodaaitiniel bis dngyer.theagh the: bens: ef Alte. dees. 
girl clutched it eagerly. In that instant the grove became alive 
armed men. 
“ There he is!’’ said Maria Stella, addressing her words to their 
leader. “He can’t help himself now. Don’t hurt him at least. Re- 
member you promised |” 


Seven years had elapsed since that new Dalilah had delivered her lover 
fast and bound (for Paul was too much stunned by her treason to offer 
even a show of resistance) into the hands of his enemies. Matters bore 
now a different aspect in the regions of Val-di-Taro. There was 
an end of “free trade” since last of the contrabandists had disap- 

red from the scene of his daring achievements. The fate of Paul Moro 
sad daunted the most valiant of his band. A sneaking smuggler would 
yet occasionally steal through a wolf-path over the border with his pack of 
prohibited goods on his shoulder ; but the fair, gentlemanly practice of 
highway contraband had been gradually discontinued, and seemed now 


eT 





to have become utterly impracticable. 
By what fatal stratagem Paul's capture had been brought about re- 
mained yet, in great measure, a m . But however artfully Maria 


Stella might contrive to avert from herself the odium of that dark trans- 
action—however loudly she bewailed her lover's fate, and her own be- 
reavement, she was soon made aware that the tide of public opinion was 
setting hard against her, and, as if apprehending that the air of Bedonia 
had all at once become too keen for her constitution, she prevailed on 
her grandmother to repair to Borgotaro. 

The strong suspicions that were current to her discredit, received ample 
confirmation by the heartless and almost riotous life into which she 
plunged as soon as she saw herself safely re-established in her. na- 
tive place. Captain Scotti, he, it was surmised, who commanded the 
expedition against Paul Moro at St. Mary’s chapel, became now her 
constantfattendant. The flatteries of that gay admirer induced her to a 
course of dissipation which could not fail to give great offence to the 
sober community that witnessed it. Whatever may be, or rather may 
have been the manners of the idle nobility in town, licentiousness is very 
rare in Italy among the middle and lowest classes. Maria Stella 
found that she had no longer a right to raise her face before her equals, 
and in vain urged her gallant swain to restore her good name by the ouly 
means in his power. In a moment of despair, advised also as it seems 
by the captain himself, she yielded to the repeated solicitations of her 
ancient suitor, Dr. Bisturi, an old miser, aged three score, who had 
buried three wives, and did not shrink from the contingencies of a fourth 
connubial experiment. , 

The wedding took place about three months after the arrest of the 
contrabandist. nape ot trial and sentence at Parma, had recently 
reached Borgotaro, the announcement of his execution was hourly 


Merrily every bell from the crazy old steeple, as the doctor and 
his outhful bade, a Glad anette he Mie: taated tarde te nats ese 
of the church; the old country town of Borgotaro had put on its best 
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holiday look, glad of its share in » festive. cerémoby, no matter how un- 
popular the parties it was called upon to con tuinte. And the boys 
shouted, and the mortars duundered® and the ings waved from the bal- 
conies, and the roads were strewn with flowers. The whole bridal com- 

y got on their mountain nags, and a long stream of followed in 
Fsorderly on. Captain Scotti as bridesman, bestriding the 
pee ‘of his chargers, Smet, seu on the left of Maria Stella; 

radiant countenance and m bearing affording no common con- 
trast to the shrivelled face and vaulted fi Sof the old bridegroom, as he 
sat crouching on his ambling mule. cavalcade had well-nigh 
reached the doctor’s ak near the half-tottering gate of the town, 
when it was met, and owing to the narrowness of the street, momentarily 
checked by another party, coming from an opposite direction, and pre- 
senting quite a different aspect. 

It was a large convoy of grim-visaged malefactors, tied together on a 
long string, bound for the bagnios of Genoa. They were escorted by a 
band of ils, armed to the teeth, and their limbs were loaded with 
several coils of clanking chains. Each of these felons muttered his coarse 
joke as he brushed by the white y of the gaily-attired bride. Only 
the last—he came alone, and held his eyes on the ground, as if uncon- 
scious of the interruption—only the last would have walked silently on, 
had not his attention been suddenly roused by a faint exclamation of the 
bride herself—it was Paul Moro! 

On the morning of his execution at Parma, the cart on which he was 
conveyed to the scaffold had happened to meet the carriage of the reign- 

ing duchess, and that gracious encounter, in accordance with a | 
established custom was interpreted as a signification of reprieve. "Es 
sentence was commuted into imprisonment for life, and he had re- 
ceived order to join a band of criminals, who were then on the eve of 
their transportation to the galleys of Genoa. 

At that cry of surprise, which the sight of her victim elicited from 
Stella’s heart, Paul raised his head, and seemed to awake from a le- 
thargic sleep. He gazed at his late betrothed, he gazed at the sparkling 
cavalier, who, on the first symptoms of alarm, had thrown his rape 
round the lady’s waist as if to steady her on her saddle; and as he gazed, 
he turned quickly round to address them, by that sudden start commu- 
nicating a backward movement to the thale' gang’ of his fellow-captives. 
His guardians, however, pressed on his heels, and drove him onward with 
oaths and blows. 

Then the fiend of impotent rage was roused in the heart of Paul 
Moro. He cast a savage look on all surroundiug objects, as if anxious 
to include the whole of ereation in one sweeping malediction. Then 
with the of the wolf of the Apennine, when x aoe by the hunts- 
man’s lead, he drives his fangs through his erg hae @ rmserng 
convict snapped at his left arm with his teeth with suck rabid 
that the blood flowed copiously from the arteries of his lacerated limb. 
Faint with the loss of blood and the exhaustion of his passion, he was 


* Mortari, or Mortaletti, as they are called, in Italy, are certain tubes of iron, which 
are crammed with gunpowder, and fired off on the main square of the towns, with all 
the noise of artillery, and not without danger to the he ted This practice is 
prevalent on the Apennines, and all along the sea-coast, an ail occasions of public 
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conveyed to the gaol of , where a month elapsed before he was 
so far recovered as to reach his ultimate destination. 

The best. of seven years had now gone by since Stella’s ‘wedding 
had been. saddened by that ominous meeting. She was now seated by 
her bedside in her chamber, watching the Risohies of her only child, 
blooming girl, born within the first twelvemonth of her wedlock. ‘The 
doctor, so husband, was from home. It was late at night, and her ‘at- 
tendant had retired. Unrest and anxiety stood on the face of that soli- 
tary watcher. And yet her uneasiness could hardly arise from any ma- 
ternal concern for the health or well-being of her map jew for the dewy 
roses of thriving freshness, and the seraph smile of happy innocence 
were on the face of the sleeping girl. Moreover, her eye wandered 
often from the cradle to the half-closed door of her apartment. She’ rose 
also not unfrequently, and paced the room with the agitated step of 
fretful expectation, 

Her countenance had lost much of its native liveliness, and the inces- 
sant worming of latent care seemed even to have undermined her gracile 
constitution. The advantages of the comparative affluence and ease of 
her present situation had fallen miserably short of her sanguine anticipa- 
tions, The dulness of her husband’s home was but a sad refuge against 
the withering scorn which awaited her whenever she ventured out into 
a society, for which her origin as well as her conduct unfitted her. The 
very man for whose sake she had sunk so low in her own and the world’s 
estimation, Captain Scotti himself, had but coldly requited her bound- 
less, though guilty devotion. Not many months after her wedding, that 
officer had been removed to a distant part of the province. He had left 
her letters unanswered, and all intercourse had for a long lapse of years 
ceased between them. 

But he had come back at last; suddenly, unexpectedly ; an inter- 
change of billets had taken place, and the doctor’s absence offering a 
rare opportunity, that very evening had been appointed for a reconci- 
liatory meeting. 

Trembling with anxiety sat the guilty wife by her daughter's cradle. 
That girl, she knew, had more than her ample share in that cold and self- 
ish man’s affections. Since his last clandestine visit years ago, the help- 
less infant had grown into a lively and rational being. Stella looked on 
her own girl who, she hoped, was to become a pledge of renovated ten- 
derness, To the mother, she thought, he might show himself over- 
bearing and tyrannical; but that child’s smiles, the very sight of its 
sleeping loveliness could not fail to subdue him, to win him back to his 
wonted allegiance. 

Outside the night was dark and squally. The moaning gusts of the 
autumn wind shook the old mansion with incessant fury. A solitary star 
would glimmer for an instant through a breach opened between the 
drifting clouds, but huge black masses, ‘as if ‘of Stygian vapours, imme- 
diately thronged upon the vacant space, and all again became more com- 
pact and deeper gloom. 

Maria Stella, now at her window, contemplated the revel of the raging 
eléments.. A shiver ran through her veins as the cold blast howled 
through the crannies of the shattered shutters, in the sound of a hungry 

it prowling at dead of night round the palings of a lonely sheep- 
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»» (Oni a, sudden her countenance beamed, her hands were clasped with 
ecstatic joy ; for the form of a man was descried advancing rapidly 
down the silent street. Stella recognised that lofty figure, that martial 
step, that proud bearing of his head. Her eyes had not deceived her, 
Yet a few moments, and the stately officer stopped on the threshold of 
her house. It was an old seignorial mansion, almost a castle in ap- 


» but sadly out of repair, which the griping physician had 
fought out of the wreck of a ruined family. The ee Po in the 
street remained open day and night, the doctor’s household being only 
protected by the doors at the entrance of the habitable apartments. The 

in entered. There was a short interval of trembling expectation, 
and presently a light foot-tread stole rapidly up the marble staircase. 
Maria Stella hurried to the door with Pliniea' Sip. arms. The door flew 
open, yielding to a hasty impulse from without. In stalked the noc- 
turnal visiter—and Maria Stella fell back, uttering a shriek—a piere- 
ing, Tending, unearthly shriek, as if her heart-strings had snapped 
er. 

Paul Moro stood before her ! 

During six years and nine months Maria Stella never had once heard 
of, never alluded to the transported contrabandist. Thought of him, 
however, she had; and his sudden appearance, in that guilty moment, 
ealled back by an instantaneous rush, a whole age of secret terror and 
stifled remorse. Great Heaven! was it the phantom of the dead rising 
before her an avenger ? or if it was, indeed, Paul living and breathing, 
how had he broken his chains and travelled safely back to his moun- 
tains?, And Paul had met him! for her eyes had not deceived her, and 
the captain stood but one minute since on her threshold. They had met. 
Her lover had fallen by the hand of his rival. 

Such were the first thoughts that crowded on the mind of the dis- 
tracted woman. Something awfully mysterious, inexplicable, was blended 
with the consternation of that terrific surprise. It was a consciousness 
of certain, sudden, inevitable annihilation, the foreboding of an over- 
whelming evil, of which it was not in the power of her startled mind to 
guess the real nature, or to calculate the appalling extent. 

Maria Stella staggered back. Thrice did she press both her hands on 
her heart—thrice did she gasp convulsively, as she reeled backwards to- 
wards her daughter’s cradle. Her marble-pale countenance in an instant 
became overspread with flaming scarlet. But that sanguine hue imme- 
diately gave place to a dark purple. There was a spasmodic throbbing 
at her temples; a gurgling and rattling at her throat; she tottered 
backwards and backwards, with her glaring eyes rivetted on the blastin 
@pparition—fascinated as if Medusa’s head had suddenly offered itse 

ore her gaze; thrice she faltered in a smothered voice, “ Paul! Paul 
Moro!” and sank overpowered across the couch of her child. 

That which caused that misguided woman such a trance of cruel per- 
plesity is, however, for us, a problem of easy solution. Only three day 

fore, the port of Genoa had been thrown into an uproar by the an- 
nouncement of the escape of six galley-slaves from the Darsena. They 
had been seen prowling along the sea-shore towards La Spezia. They 
were all bandits and smugglers from Parma; Paul Moro was their leader, 
he had projected and promoted their bold scheme of escape. They had 
seized on a fishing tartana, and five of them sailed for the opposite coast 
of Barbary. But the leader remained behind. He resisted the warm 
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entreaties, the tears and threats of his comrades. He had a vow to fulfil, 
he urged. He stood long gazing after their receding sail, as wind and 
wave were rapidly wafting to a land of freedom and security. He 
wi speed and success in their voyage. But he envied them not ; 
he did not mourn over their enaveidtinle eopiitiod: His fate awaited 


Then he moved homewards. He trod on his native hills, he plunged 
into the depths of his forests ; from an over-hanging cliff he hailed the 
broad valley which had so often witnessed his triumphs. He stood on 


heart seemed equally spread over the scenery around. 

But he had not come to mourn over ruins, or to wail over the devasta- 
tion of inclement seasons, He had a sacred duty, a solemn vow of re- 
venge to accomplish. Three days and three nights he wandered, biding 
his time, and watching the movements of his victim. The doctor’s ab- 
sence, the captain’s return, the secret messages between the two lovers, 
their appointed meeting—he knew all—he guessed all, as if gifted with 
a miraculous power of divination. 

At the appointed hour he hid himself behind the portals of Stella’s 
house. Behind a pillar in the dark hall Paul Moro awaited the arrival of 
the expected guest. He heard, he recognised his tread, he perceived his 
tall figure, he fancied he could discern his features as the captain passed 
him in the dark, groping up to the staircase. The contrabandist laid 
hand on his dag r, and followed close on his footsteps. 

But passion is hasty and inconsiderate, guilt is suspicious and cowardly. 
The captain heard the footfall of his pursuer. He stopped'short, he held 
his breath. He was far indeed from dreaming of the real nature of his 
danger ; but he was assailed by a thousand vague terrors. He appre- 
hended the doctor might have detected his clandestine connexion with his 
wife, and waylaid him ; he even dreaded the vengeance of Maria Stella 
herself, whom he felt he had wronged, and whom he knew by experience 
capable of the most dangerous extremes. A sudden faint-heartedness 
stole over the frame of the gallant captain. He resolved to give up the 
interview. This change in his disposition was but the work ofa moment ; 
he stole through a back staircase into the yard, and through a coach-door 
glided out of the house. 

Paul Moro knew nothing of this retreating movement. He felt sure 
he was following on the track of his mortalenemy. He held him safe. 
Thirst for revenge blinded and deafened him. oroughly acquainted 
with every turning in the house, he rushed to the door of Stella's cham- 
ber, into which his rival must in that very instant have preceded him. He 
pushed open the door, and was scarcely Jess surprised than Stella herself 
when he found her alone. 

He could hardly believe his own eyes. He cast a hasty glance round 
the room, and that rapid survey satisfied him that his victim had va- 
nished. He stood amazed on the spot. _. 

His dress was torn, soiled, and squalid, the consequence of his rambling 
days and nights in the woods. His face was hollow and h , the 
result of long hours of fast and sleeplessness, and his features had been 
hardened, the Sree of his countenance had grown wild with years 
of weary toil, with the constant intercourse with degraded beings. He 
was a miserable no less than a formidable object to look upon; and even 
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independently of the fatal circumstances under which he presented himself 
before Maria Stella, he might easily have ed to any other beholder 
the idea that he was only the spectre of his former self. 

Phu Moro Wr Bowe m i rig ae in which the inconceivable 
di ce e captain ha wn him, to be b 
the : ect that his presence seemed to have on the seis objec of ke affer” 
tions. He flew to her assistance, he caught her up in his arms. He called 
out her name loudly, frantically. He roused the house by his alarming cries. 

In his moments of maddening despair in the condemned cell—in his hours 
of gloomy loneliness in the bagnio—in his first entrancement of emancipa- 
tion—in his deeply meditated scheme of revenge, the name of Stella had 
never been associated in his mind with feelings of rancour and animosity. 
He came not to harm her. Her unnatural defection grieved him to the ve 
core of his heart. He mourned over the abyss into which an angel had 
fallen. Her treachery had called forth unutterable anguish, irrecoverable 

isery, but he could not hate her. He could never have the heart to 
hort her. 

His long-cherished revenge had a far higher aim; his wrath ran in a 
far different channel. He came to strike her seducer dead at her feet. 
Him who had poisoned the atmosphere in which innocence breathed, by 
the foul breath of his base flattery—who had whispered treason into the 
incautious ear of an unsophisticated country maiden, and made love an 
instrument of the darkest perfidy—who had darkened the sun in his fir- 
mament, and shaken his belief in God’s own Justice and Wrath—Him 
he came to stab to the heart ! 

And meanwhile his designed victim seemed to have sunk underground, 
and Stella was fainting—dying before him. Dying! for all his endea- 
yours, and those of the servants who had been startled from their sleep 
and ran to her assistance, were equally vain. Stella's eyes were still 
wide open, and seemed to follow every movement of the contrabandist, 
as with violent gestures, with bursting sobs, he solicited every person in 
the room to lend a helping hand. But the chill of death was on her 
darkened face, in her stiffened limbs ; still for ever was the heaving of her 
breast. The conflict of violent emotions had produced instant suffocation. 

A fortnight after that disastrous night, Paul landed in Bastia, in Cor- 
sica. Notwithstanding his cropped ears, the runaway galley-slave was 
enlisted in the foreign legion, which the French government was then 
fitting out for Africa. At the head of the forlorn hope, Paul Moro dis- 
tinguished himself for afew months against the Moors of Algiers. The 
violence of his onset, the weight of his prodigious strength, and his reck- 
lessness of all dangers, enabled him to come off, single-handed, from 
many a desperate engagement. He was heard of as promoted to the rank 
of a serjeant, and decorated with the Legion d’Honneur, by the hand of 
the commanding marshal. These honours, and more, perhaps, the ac- 
tivity of that desultory campaign, seemed to have effaced from his heart 
all petal reminiscences, and reconciled him to existence. One morning 
as he was sent to reconnoitre at the head of a small detachment of light 
infantry, he was struck on the head, and carried away into captivity by 
the Arabs. He must either have died in consequence of his wounds, or 
been deliberately put to death by his barbarous enemy, as for many years 
he has never been heard of. 

Captain Scotti has risen to the rank of a colonel in the service of the 
duchess of Parma. 
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SOCIAL PIRACY; 


OR, THE ROVINGS, ROAMINGS, MOTIONS, LOCOMOTIONS, PEREGRINATIONS, 
POUNCINGS, MANCEUVRES, AND MARAUDINGS, GREAT LARCENIES 
AND PETTY LARCENIES, OF MR. AND MRS, HAWKE AND THE YOUNG 
HAWEES. 


Our s the tre all who meet obey. 
“iad ited : Tue Corsarr. 


Cuap. IX. 


The Harpies—The Art of Intrusion— Abstinence in Theory and Voracity in 
Practice—Filial Affection of Haidée—The Secretary proclaimed—Table- 
talk—Misbehaviour of old Mr. Kickshaw. 


An old Italian poet, who wrote in another language, has left us an 
animated picture of a dinner-party thrown into utter confusion by the 
sudden invasion of three disagreeable old maids, with hooked noses and 
voracious appetites, who having never received note or card of invitation 
in their lives, had no other chance of an entertainment but by pouncing 
on some feast intended for better company. The old Italian poet was 
Virgil, and the old maids with hooked noses and voracious appetites, 
were the three daughters of old Squire Phineus, commonly called the 
Harpies. Now these feathered pirates of antiquity occasioned not more 
disturbance to the gallant Prince of Troy and his sea-tossed messmates, 
by their unbidden appearance at the banquet recorded in Virgilian song, 
than did the rapacious Hawkes to the quiet and respectable family of the 
Jenkinsons, by the irruption with which the last chapter closed. 

In a case of intrusion of this nature, the only course for the intruders 
to pursue, in order to palliate the enormity of their guilt, is to merge as 
rapidly and silently as possible into the broken circle, and endeavour, by 
dint of easy impudence, to efface as soon as they can, the distinction so 
hard to remove between the bidden guest and the usurper of hospitality. 
Intruders, however, seldom do this; but generally aggravate the offence 
by protracting to the last moment the hubbub they have kicked up. Mrs. 

awke, however, knew her trade too well to commit this common blun- 
der, though she seldom could bring her scrupulous and timid husband to 
put on the bold face and take the decided course necessary to support 
with credit the first onslaught. 

The Gipsy was one of the company in an instant, while the Red Rover 
would stand bowing, stammering, hesitating, protesting, and making 
absurd and incredible excuses, just as if a pirate were to jump sword in 
hand on the deck of a prize, then suddenly take a fit of remorse, and 
degenerate from a Paul Jones into a Paul Pry, with a “ Hope I don’t 
intrude !” instead of a cut at the captain’s throat. On the present occa- 
sion, however, Mrs. Hawke had no great difficulty in preparing her hus- 
band and children to act their parts; for they were frankly to admit 
that they came to dine, and moreover, received the agreeable permission 
to dine heartily, which the blooming Gipsy avowed it was her own inten- 
tion to do likewise. 

Only “Tommy, my dear, don’t eat too much cherry-pie; Arabella, 
you may have as many pears as you like, but neither plums nor melons, 
my love ; remember they always disagree with you. Hawke, you may 
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“T shall eat nothing,” said Hawke, looking as ravenous as the bird 
whose name he bore. ' 

“ Mamma, if Mrs. Jenkinson should give me more apples, and 
and plums than I can eat, may I put the rest in my pocket?” inquired 
the provident Master Thomas. ! 

“You may, my own love.” 

The appointment of Hawke to the lucrative situation he had just ob- 
tained, was a capital excuse for the proposed attack. To whom should 
the good news be sooner communicated than to the “ dear, excellent Jenkin- 
sons,” who had been so kind and attentive to them always, and who were 
taking such good care of ‘‘ poor, darling Jane?” Hereupon our exem- 

matron took occasion to deliver an edifying homily on the sin of 
ingratitude, the practical conclusion from which was that when people 
do one a service, it is our duty as Christians straightway to go and d dine 
with them. 

They had now reached their destination, and the incursion was made in 
the manner already recorded. 

“ Dear Mrs. Hawke, this is too good of you,” exclaimed Mrs. Jenkin- 
son, jumping up, and looking as if the word “good” was a slip of the 
tongue. 

Mr. Jenkinson glanced at Chatterley, and then received the pirates 
with the best grace he could. 

Little Jane was the only person at the table who was really happy. 

“Mamma! Papa!” and she jumped about them and kissed them, as if 
she had never expected to have seen them more. Then she made the 
same demonstrations of joy towards her sisters and her brother Tommy, 
kissing and hugging them as if they had just returned from Australia. 
In truth she had not seen them for a long time, and had a vast deal of 
girlish tenderness bottled up, which now gushed forth, like champagne 
escaping from the flask. 

“Now, dear Mrs. Jenkinson,” cried the Gipsy, “are we not the.most 
impudent people in the world? Now doconfess that we are. It’s all my 
doing, I assure you. Hawke wanted to dine at home ; but I could not 
think of being a day in town without coming to see you—the dear Jen- 
kinsons, we always say—then it struck me that we might as well dine 
with you, in the family way—enceinte, as the French say—the children 
were delighted ; they are always so happy in this house. I often sa 
they prefer it to home; so to make a long story short, here we are, suc 
a mob of us !” 

Chatterley thought of the swell mob. 

‘What will you eat ?” said Jenkinson, addressing the inquiry gene- 
rally to the new arrivals. 

awke was about to forget his wife's instructions and mumble some- 
thing about an early dinner, but a glance from the Gipsy’s vigilant: eye 
reminded him of the plan of operations agreed on. 

“T’ll just pick the back-bone of that boiled chicken,” replied the male 
pirate looking downright wolfish. ) 

* T’ll have some of that nice roast veal with a slice of ham,” said the 
female, with a charming frankness, and more at her ease than the mis- 
tress of the house. 

As to the young Hawkes, the Jenkinson girls had already loaded their 
plates, and Jane kept continually repeating, 

‘More chicken, Tommy ?—Arabella, you have no duck—mamma, 
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send for some peas— Tommy has no potatoes—Bessy Jenkinson, will you 
help to cauliflowers ? DAT dedase ho hes tething: an-teo alte, 
but -bone of a chicken.” 

The wicked Chatterley, who had the chickens before him, had taken 
the-Red Rover at his word, and sent him the very unsatisfactory part of 
the fowl, which in his affectation of abstemiousness he had named. 

Shall I send you a wing ?” Mr. Chatterley now asked. 

“ Yes, do have a wing, pa,” said his attentive little daughter. 

“ Shall I send the breast with it?” said Chatterley, in a sly whisper to 
that young lady, who sat next to him. | 

“Oh do—do, sir ; and—and—and the leg, if you please.” 

“‘ Where are you staying ?” inquired Mrs. Jenkinson, taking advantage 
of a pause in Mrs. Hawke's addresses to the roast veal. 

“In Harley-street for the present.” 

“ At Mr. Goslin’s ?” 

¢ Yes; the poor Goslins.” 

And Heaven knows what Mrs. Hawke might have proceeded to say of 
the “ ee Goslins,” in whose house she was comfortably lodged, had not 
Mrs. Jenkinson seasonably recollected that she had not introduced Mr. 
Chatterley. This duty she hastened to perform, and Mrs, Hawke made 
that omar ote acquaintance in her most fascinating manner, not for- 

tting to account for her application of the epithet “ poor” to the Gos- 
fins, i were the very reverse of “poor” in the financial sense of the 
word : 


“I call all my pets poor, you must know ; I always say the poor 
Freemans, the poor Greenhorns, the poor Jenkinsons—dear Mrs. Jenkin- 
~~ pe ee I do—and I must and will say the poor Goslins to the end 
0 ter.” ' 

Chatterley got in a word with some difficulty, assuring the Gipsy that 
his sister and her husband always talked of the Hawke family in precisely 
the same affectionate terms. 

“ Often and often, my dear madam, have I heard the Goslins speak of 
the poor Hawkes.” 

T was no sarcasm in Chatterley’s tone, so that Mrs. Hawke was 
left in doubt whether this speech was satirical or not, but she shrewdly 
suspected that Mrs. Goslin’s brother was a man who knew a hawk from 
a hand-saw. 

Hawke had now despatched the boiled fowl and had begun to fix his 
contemplations upon a cold sirloin of beef on the side-board, which Mr. 
Jenkinson recommended to his notice. 

“ John, cut a slice of that beef for Mr. Hawke.”’ 

“* Not the size of a sixpence,” exclaimed that gentleman. 

John, however, cut three slices, and the Red Rover disposed of them 
in about as many moments, urging the excellence of the beef as an ex- 
cuse for his voracity. 

“ Cha , try the roast beef.” 


“If Mr. Hawke will keep me in countenance. I am ravenous 
” 


Hawke was too complaisant to object, so he had three large slices more, 


which di like the roast-beef of a pantomime, to the infinite de- 
light of y, who would probably have prevailed upon him to re- 
turn a third time to the charge, had not a si ry ly ag Ca 


that it was time to pause. 
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“Really, Jenkinson, this is taking your house by storm,” said the 
irate, as he sheathed his cutlass, that is to say, laid his knife and 
Fork, after eating a prodigious dinner. 

“An Englishman’s house is his castle,” replied Jenkinson, “ and castles 
are made to be stormed.” 

« A new version of the old saying,” said Chatterley. 

«A very hospitable one,” said Hawke. 

“ Chatterley, take a glass of Madeira; Mr. Hawke will join us.” 

“Houses are more like hotels than castles, now-a-days,” said Chat- 
terley, putting down his glass. 

“Yes,” said Hawke, mechanically. 

“ Jenkinson,” continued Chatterley, “do you remember the story of 
Voltaire and the Abbé ?” 

“No; what is it ?” 

“The Abbé was a bore, and used to inflict his visits unmercifully on 
Voltaire, often dropping in at dinner, and sometimes staying all night. 
Tt was at the chiteau of Ferney. ‘ M. PAbbé,’ said Voltaire one an ; 
‘how do you differ from Don Quixote?’ ‘I can’t guess,’ said the Abbé. 
‘Why, sir, the Don mistook an inn for a chateau, and you mistake ‘a 
chateau for an inn.’” 

This was rude, if Chatterley intended Hawke to understand his 
drift, but he probably meant only to amuse Jenkinson, and presumed 
upon the insensibility of so hardened a moss-trooper as Hawke. 

“Mr. Hawke, take a glass of wine,” said Mr. Jenkinson. 

“Mr. Secretary Hawke, if you please,” interposed the Gipsy, who had 
been watching for an opportunity to communicate her husband’s promo- 
tion. 

“Mr. Secretary Hawke!” 

“ Secretary Hawke !” 

“ Secretary !—very happy to hear it ; but to what or to whom ?” 

“ Guess,” said the Gipsy. ‘‘ Not a word, Arabella—if you open your 
lips, Tommy—” 

Twenty guesses were made, and at length Chatterley eried, * I have 
it,—to the Home Department,” and he looked significantly at Jenkin- 
son, 

“Not so high as that,” said Hawke, modestly. “Not quite so high.” 

“Well, do you give it up ?” | 

Yes.” 

“To the new Universal Providence Assurance Company. Six hun- 
dred pounds a year, a splendid house, with coals and wax candles, sans 
discretion, as they say en Francais.” 

“Well, I am so glad to hear it.” , 

“Hawke, I wish you joy with all my soul,” cried Jenkinson, “ it is 
odd that I did not hear of your appointment before, but I have not met 
Dashwood for some days.” 

“Oh, Mr. Flash Dashwood! you know him then ; what a charming 
man,—Hawke, show the diamond ring he presented you with,” said 
secretary's lady. 

“ A diamond ring !—why he gave Shycock a diamond ring—he gives 
diamond rings to every body,” observed Mr. Chatterley. 

“T should not think he does,” said Jenkinson ; “ but he is a deuced 
— fellow, I must say ; I have a very high opinion of Mr. Flash 

hwood ; the company is entirely his work ; he made us what we are.” 
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“Slaves of the ring,” said Chatterley. 
Siiiemenntensene tee Te yourenlsy my: boy, ienesasuthaee: de ” 
said Jenkinson ; “you do not know Dashwood ; believe me he's a 


bere knave of diamonds.” 


“ Well, Chatterley, if you do not play at Speculation, you shall take 
a hand at Matrimony, so if you are not the slave of one ring we shall see 
you the slave of another.”’ 

“ When I marry I shall insure my life for 10,000/. in the Divine Pro- 
vidence.” 

“The Universal Providence, sir, if you please,” said the new secre- 
tary, with becoming gravity. 

‘¢ Universal, not divine—I sit corrected.” 

You'll join us yet ; wait till our friend here is settled in Pall Mall, 
and the thing is set going.” 

“ Mr. Dashwood says we shall have to entertain the directors and the 
Duke of Wellington,” said the mat 6 

“T see the duke’s name at the head of the prospectus,” said Chatterley, 
“what does it mean ?” 

“ The duke's our patron,” said Hawke. 

“There can be no better authority than yours,” replied Chatterley. 
“Of course you know the fact to be so ?” 

“T do,” said Hawke. 

“So do I,” said Jenkinson. 

“The duke understands the subject of assurance better than any man 
in England,” continued Hawke ; ‘ Dashwood told me so.” 

“ Dashwood, I venture to say, understands the policy of assurance 
better than any man living,” said Mr. Chatterley, speaking initalics. 

Both Hawke and Jenkinson were about to reply energetically, the for- 
mer flourishing the hand emblazoned with the diamond ring, when the deaf 
old gentleman, Mr. Kickshaw, observing the general excitement, turned to 
Miss Jenkinson, who sat beside him, and said, 

“ What is it all about, my dear ?” ° 

The young lady explained to the best of her power, but old Mr. Kick- 
shaw only caught the name of the company. 

- “A pack of swindlers; humbug ; robbery ; men of straw every one of 
em.” 
“* Dear sir,” cried Mrs. Jenkinson, imploringly. 

** They ought to be all hanged, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Hawke blazed up, but said nothing. 
ee , = Peregrine Mowbray Anstruther Carleton hanged!” muttered 

awke. 

“Dear, dear Mr. Kickshaw, do be quiet, the secretary is present,” 
whispered Miss Jenkinson, in agony. 

** And he ought to be presented, miss, he’s a nuisance.” 

Jenkinson had some trouble to keep Hawke quiet. Hawke was an 
arrant coward, but it is tolerably safe to qu with a gentleman of 
seventy-five, particularly when there are ladies in the company. 

_ “T assure you, sir,” said Miss Jenkinson, trying to assist ce mother 
in keeping the peace, “the place is a very nice one; Mr. Hawke is quite 


“ nd richly he deserves it ; your father knows it as well as I do.” 
Hawke now looked belligerent, and had not Jenkinson whispered in 
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his ear, “Nobody minds what Mr. Kickshaw says, he is doting,” >it’ is 
hard to’say what valiant words the Red Rover might not have uttered. 
As'it was, the cloud passed away, and the dinner itself was soon over. 
Mrs. Hawke drank a glass of Madeira and three glasses of claret, 
Arabella devoured both ro and melon, notwithstanding the maternal 
warning, and Tommy filled his pockets with apples and pears, after the 
i - had gorged another receptacle with every eatable within 
reach. 


Cuap. X. 


Tea-Table Talk about the Rhine—Bishop Hatto—Un Enfant Terrible— 
Chatterley’s Prophecy fulfilled—Mrs. Hawke discovers a New Language— 
Geologists in Petticoats—Voltaire’s Battery— Death and Resurrection of a 
Canary-bird— Mr. Hawke a shocking Man. 


Tue Gipsy was charmed to find that Jenkinson was in the new com- 
pany, for she saw infinite advantages to herself and her brood in the 
closer connexion and intimacy which would certainly result from the in- 
tercourse necessary for the transaction of business. On the other hand, 
Mr. Jenkinson’s opinion of Hawke underwent an immediate revolution 
the moment he beheld in him the Secretary of the Universal Providence, 
with six hundred a year, and perquisites worth two hundred more. He 
felt displeased with Chatterley for the severity of his strictures, and 
thought himself a fortunate man to possess the friendship of people 
whom but five minutes ago he regarded as little better than a gang of 
thieves. Chatterley perceived this rapid change of sentiment at a 
glance, and took care to regulate his conduct accordingly. At the same 
time he felt all the annoyance that a well-diepitet man experiences 
when he sees a friend for whom he has a regard victimising himself gra- 
tuitously. 

The scene had now changed to the drawing-room, and at tea the con- 
versation turned upon the excursion to the Rhine. Jenkinson was b 
no means so hot on the subject as he appeared in the morning ; but it 
had Jong been a settled thing, and the guides, maps, and hand-books 
were actually purchased. Chatterley had foretold at hap-hazard that 
the pretty Jane Hawke would make one of the Rhenish party, and with 
a view to the fulfilment of his prophecy, he enlarged eloquently upon 
the charms of the intended tour, the scenery of the Rhine, the wonder- 
ful legends connected with its forests and castles, but above all (for the 
ear of Mrs. Hawke) upon the immense importance to young people at 
the present day of acquiring a perfect knowledge of German, which it 
was nonsense to think that any young lady could ever acquire on Cardi- 
gan-terrace, Bayswater-road. 

. ss weet can the best master or the best governess do, my dear ma- 
am ?” 

“ Absolutely nothing, sir.” 

“ You know it by experience,” continued Chatterley. 

“Of course I do,” answered Mrs. Hawke, brazenly; she had never 
in her life employed either tutor or governess.for one of her children ; 
that is to say, at her own expense, for she was most expert in obtainin 
those advantages for them at the cost of her friends. Arabella 
learned French on a visit tothe Greenhorns, and Jane was now wisely 
availing herself of the instructions in vocal music, which Mr. Synge was 
paid half-a-guinea a lesson for imparting to the Misses Jenkinson. 
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“ Then the tales of the Rhine are so enchanting,” continued Chat- 

, now addressing himself to oqranp bie eee “so romantic, 

d any thing in the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ or the ‘ Fairy Tales.’ You 
omer as the day is long.” 

“ Oh, but, sir, I am not going,” said the pirate’s pretty daughter, sor- 
rowfully. 

mes guing Yes, you are going! Why not? What would your 
young friends do without you ?” 

« That’s true, indeed,” cried two of the Jenkinson girls. 

“ She would like to go well enough, I dare say,” said the Gipsy; “ but 
we cannot always do what we like, sir.” 

* Oh, mamma, I would like to go of all things,” exclaimed Jane, with 
enthusiasm. 


The Jenkinsons continued silent; Mr. Jenkinson looked thought- 
ful 


“ You will see Hatto’s Tower, the bishop that was eaten up by the 
rats and mice, you know, because he was such a horrid man,” resumed 
Chatterley. 

“What did he do?” cried Tommy, suspending operations on the 
plum-cake. 

** He wouldn't pay the poor-rate.” 

“ Mamma,” said Tommy, “ will the rats eat papa ?” 

“No, my love, I hope not. Why do you * such a foolish ques- 
tion ?” 
“ Because, ma, papa said to-day in the coach that he never paid poor- 
rate.” 
ae Tommy Hawke was what the French call an “ enfant ter- 

“ Oh,” said Jane, in a low tone to her new friend and ally, whom she 
could have worshipped for the part he was taking, “oh, I should so like 
to see Hatto’s Tower.” 

“ Ask Mr. Jenkinson to take you,” said Chatterley, under his breath. 

The little girl took his advice without hesitation. 

“ Dear Mr. Jenkinson, will you take me with you to the Rhine, if 
mamma gives me leave to go? 

“ Shall we take her with us, my dear?” said Jenkinson to his wife, 
his looks at the same time showing that there would be no opposition on 


rs. Jenkinson never resisted a good-natured proposition in her life ; 
ae she knew that her daughters would to have Jane with 
The Gipsy made a show of opposition, and,so did the Red Rover ; 
they thought it decent. Mrs. Hawke managed this kind of thing in- 
imitably ; you would have thought she was profoundly distressed at 
the arrangement, and conferring a favour upon the Jenkinsons instead of 


accepting one. 
_, Me. Chatterley edged over to the side of Jenkinson, and whispered 
“T told you this morning you would take the young Hawke with 


Te ae ; : 
a said Jenkinson. “ You see my daughters won't part 
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Do youspeak Rhenish, sir?” asked Mrs. Hawke, ing Chatterley. 

‘I can’t say that I do,” he replied, laughing ; “but I sometimes 
drink it.” 

“I never heard of the Rhenish language,” said Mr. Jenkinson. 

« Dear me!” exclaimed Mrs. Hawke. 

“Tt’s a language,” said Chatterley, “ that abounds in liquids; the Jo- 
hannisberg dialect is the best.” 

“Remember that, Jane,” said Mrs. Hawke to her daughter. 

“Yes, mamma.” 

Chatterley now began to chat with Mrs. Jenkinson and her daughters 
upon the attractions of their meditated trip. 

mAse not think the girls care much about the scenery,” said their 
m . 

*No!” exclaimed Chatterley. , 

“TI do not, at any rate,” said Miss Jenkinson. 

*‘ Nor I,” cried her sister Harriet. 

_.“ They are geologists, you must know,” explained Mrs. Jenkinson. 

“Indeed! Well I have no doubt the banks of the Rhine will in- 
terest you greatly.” 

« Have you any books on the Rhine, sir ?” inquired Miss Jenkinson. 

“TI have Victor Hugo,” said Chatterley. 

* Does he describe the formation of the Delta ?” 

No.” 

“ Does he agree with Mr. Lyell, do you remember, on the extinct vol- 
canoes on the left bank? Mr. Lyell, you know, observed quartz pebbles 
mixed with scoriz in the wall of the crater.” 

“ And regular strata of graywacke-sandstone,” added her sister. 

** No, Harriet, conglomerate.” 

“ Graywacke-sandstone, I am positive, Bessy.” 

* How can you say so, Harriet ?” 

“Because I know it, Bessy.” fe N 

I appeal to Mr. Chatterley, who has been there himself. Now didn’t 
you see the conglomerate, sir, at Roderberg and Mosenberg ?” 

“Tcan’t say that I observed it,” said the unscientific gentleman ap- 

d to. 

* There now, Harriet, you see.” 

“But Mr. Chatterley is not a geologist ; I appeal to Mr. Hawke. 

Hawke had disappeared, and so had the third Miss Jenkinson and 
little Tommy Hawke. 

ff — can they have vanished to ?” asked — “my me“ 

“ Oh, I engage I can guess:—Charlotte is showing Mr. Haw 
voltaic battery, and making him electrify Fido.” 

.“ Miss Charlotte is the natural philosopher, I see,” said Chatterley 
gravely to Mrs. Jenkinson. - 

“ Yes, sir, her father made her a present of a battery last New Year's 
Day, and her aunt Rachael gave her such a pretty air-pump.” 

“I hate pneumatics,” said Miss Harriet. > dhe 
ie: ee it better than electricity,” exclaimed Bessy ; “electricity 1s 

tricks,” : 
ie og you ever see the girls’ laboratory ?” said Mrs. Jenkinson to Mrs. 

wke. 
“No; take me to see it; I have often heard of the celebrated Vol- 
taire’s battery, but I never saw one.” 
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“‘ Voltaic battery, mamma,” whi Jane; softly. ‘The Jenkingon 

They were leaving the drawing-room to visit the laboratory of the 
female phi rs, when a prodigious barking and screaming was heard, 
followed by a precipitate tumbling down stairs, and the rushing’ in of 
Master. Tommy, screammg out, » 

“ Papa wants to shock me, and I won't be shocked, and the canary is 
on, spmenlilf wht hv ih Ded oa shi 

“The —wW ear it singin 

“ But helaidaeds I saw him killed ; papa. killed MeN RND? | 
then he shocked Fido, and then he wanted to shock me, and:so did Char- 
lotte Jenkinson; I hate her.”’ 

“ That’s a fine fellow,”’ said Chatterley ; and taking advantage of the 
uproar, he made his escape. 


” 
- 


Cuap. XI. 


Chatterley turns Pirate—Florus and Laura—Mrs. Hawke purloins a Shawl— 
Schemes for another Dinner—-Panic produced by an old Hat—The Red 
Rover exhibits his Mettle, and the Gipsy displays her Pluck. 


THERE was a cab opportunely at the door. Chatterley jumped in. 

“ No. —, Harley-street.” 

Arrived there he went in, gave some directions to the female servant : 
then drove to his club, where he dismissed the cab, and passed an hour in 
glancing over the newspapers, and confabulating with his friend. and 
crony, Florus Evergreen, who was ‘about to exchange the state of bac- 
calaurean felicity for that of matrimonial bliss, having lately engaged 
the hand and heart of Miss Laura Verdaunt, who had given the con- 
dition of single blessedness a fair and full trial, and had come to a decided 
conclusion in favour of what cockneys call the “‘ Tymenean Halter.” Miss 
Verdaunt was a relative of the Jenkinsons, in whose neighbourhood she 
resided, occupying handsome lodgings in a respectable house, her suite 
consisting of her maid Lucy, and a remarkably small page, commonly 

cleped Alexander the Great, although named at the font Alexander, only 
Wiiews E had been for some twenty years in the enjoyment of a 
snug place in a public department at Somerset House, one of those cosy 
things that have managed to elude the-besom of retrenghment, and still 
linger here and there in-the nooks and corners of the state, to the inex- 
pressible comfort of “ good, easy men,” like Florus, who maintain that the 
joys of office are proportioned directly to the salary received, and inversely 
to the labour required. But enough for the present of Florus and Laura. 

The cab that Mr. Chatterley took possession of at Mr. Jenkinson’s 
door, had been sent for by Mrs. Hawke, to convey herself and her little 
son back to Mrs. Goslin’s, it having been arranged that as the night was 
fine, the Red Rover and his daughters should return on foot, a mode of 
travelling to which the Hawkes were not unused Mr. Jenkinson was 
highly 0 Boat to catch Chatterley tripping after this fashion; but how 
much greater was his delight when Mr. Hawke proclaimed that his um- 
brella» was missing, and the servant said that either Mr. Kickshaw or 
Mr. Chatterley had taken it. 

** By the bye, what became of ‘Mr. Kickshaw ?” asked Jenkin- 
son. , 
— not come up to the drawing-room after dinner,”jsaid his 
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vont Ie'was well,” said Miss Jenkinson, “he did not ; for he always falls 
aplone, and makes the most detestable noises.” 

enter an escape we had of his old woman and the boys, as he calls 


“] fear we shall have them to-morrow.” 

By this time the Hawkes were muffled, and prepared to take leave. 
“The Gipsy had now made up her mind to walk. 

“Mamma, dear, you have not half enough on you,” exclaimed Jane. 
“ Mrs, Jenkinson will lend you a shawl.” 

Mrs. Jenkinson did so, and she never saw that shawl again. 

During the tramp “ home,” as the Hawkes called each temporary nest 
they occupied, the old birds had a dialogue on the prospects of a dinner 
for the morrow. 

“ Arabella, did you examine the notes on the chimney-piece? Have 
the Jenkinsons any invitations for the next day or two?” 

“Yes, mamma; they dine to morrow at the Greenhorns, and the 
next day at Mr. Shycock’s ; they have company the day after, for Jane 
told me so, and she said she would try to make them | us.” 

“If they do, I shall probably go,” said the Mother Hawke coolly. 
Never did probability approach so near downright certainty. 

They now reached “home,” Master Tommy clambered up the door, 
and gave a knock that awoke all the echoes of Harley-street, and was 
loud enough to awake all the forefathers of Marylebone. The careful 
maid reconnoitred the party from an upper window before she descended 
to admit them, a caution for which she was duly commended by the Red 
Rover, who was about as valiant as Bob Acres, and laboured particularly 
all his life under a dread of robbers. 

The front parlour was the only reception-room that Mrs. Goslin had 
left at the disposal of her intrusive guests ; accordingly into that. apart- 
ment they all bundled, to disencumber themselves of their tippets and 
shawls before they proceeded up stairs to roost. 

“ What an odious old hat!” exclaimed Arabella Hawke, pointing to 
one that lay on a side-table, and shrinking from it with horror. 

It was an odious old hat indeed, and it was worse than ugly,—it had 
the ruffianly slouch of a housebreaker’s hat in a melodrama. 

“ Whose can it be ?” said Emma. 

* Put it out of the room,” said Mrs. Hawke. : 

“Oh, I declare, here’s an abominable black cloak to match,” screamed 
Arabella again, discovering this new cause of disgust and apprehension 
flung upon a chair beside the table. “ Who can own such horrid things ?” 
she added, addressing Mrs. Goslin’s servant. 

* Bless me, I’m sure I can’t tell, miss; they don’t belong to my 
master,” and the girl looked at Mr. Hawke, as if she meant to imply 
ae conceived ie to be the proprietor of the villanous hat and 
“ They are not mine,” said Hawke; ‘my hat is there, you see, and I 
have no cloak ; I never wear one.” 

“ You must know whose they are,” said Mrs. Hawke to the maid with 
some asperity. 

“No, ma’am, I don’t know nothing at all about them, ma’am ; they 
don't belong to me.” 

“There's somebody in the house, I’m positive,” said Mrs. Hawke, in 
Oct,—vVoL. LXXII. NO. CCLXXXVL N 
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a low, solemn voice, looking at her husband, who began to tremble 
rete i gt? 

“ rr I’m certain that’s a robber’s hat.” 

“ Did you ever see that hat or that cloak before,” demanded the 
Gipsy, in her severest manner, accosting the maid, and fixing her keen 

The maid encountered the look with the confidence of truth and inno- 
cenee, and replied that she now beheld the articles in question for the first 
time. 3 : | 
Hawke shook like a poplar im a storm. The maid increased the con- 
sternation by adding that she had been in the room about an hour 
viously, and that the burglarious accoutrements were assuredly not 't 
then. It was now clear that somebody had gained admission, but the 
difficulty was to explain in what manner, for the servant was positive that 
she had kept the doors and windows properly secured; her conjecture was 
that some ruffian had come down the chimmey, and had made his escape 
by the same avenue, leaving his hat and cloak behind him. ° 

“T hope he has made his escape,” observed Hawke, affecting to be 
pleasant; “we had rather have his room than his y-” 

“ Escape, indeed ! How do we know he has escaped ? who knows that 
he is not concealed in the house at this moment ?” 

“ Yes, mamma, under’all the beds,” said Emma, clinging to her father, 
whose knees were knocking against one another audibly. 

“The house must be searched,” now said Mrs. Hawke, autho- 
ritatively. 

“ Something ought to be done, certainly,” stammered her husband in 
a cold sweat. 

“ And something must be done,” continued the Gipsy with energy. 
“Take the poker, Mr. Hawke, and go through every nook and corner of 
the house from top to bottom.” 

“ That’s the only way to make sure, ma’am,” said Mrs. Goslin’s ser- 
vant girl. 

“'Take what! go where!” muttered the frightened gentleman, looking 
as if he doubted whether or not his ears had deceived him. 

“ The poker!—through the house—this instant—it must be done— 
would you have us all murdered in our-beds ?” 

** Just to satisfy yourself, papa,” said Arabella. 

* Satisfy aren I am satisfied, my dear—the robber has escaped up 
the chimney ; that’s all about it.” 

* Well then,” interposed the Gipsy, “there can be no danger in 
going through the house; “go this instant—you may as well take the 
poker in your hand—search ughly—you better go with him, 


Mary. 

Mary made no objection; she was a stout, strapping, Hampshire girl, 
as gallant as Joan of Arc. 

“If Iwas swre there was a robber in the house,” said Hawke, with 
the most comical effort to look like a hero. 

* There’s a chance, papa ; there is indeed,” said Arabella, in her sim- 
plicity, unsuspicious of her father’s poltroonery. 

“Yes, my dear; there is a chance; only a mere chance. I think we 
had better all go up to bed together.” 

“ Go this instant, Mr. Hawke, or I'll go myself. Are you afraid ?” 
“ Afraid !—ha! ha !—afraid of what, my dear ?” 
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.¢-Lknows what the gentleman’s afraid of,” said the maid-servant, good. 
naturedly ; “he’s afraid of catching the robber, and having to kill 


“Ido hate bloodshed, I do indeed,” cried Hawke, snatching at the 
pretext, * that is the truth; I cannot make up my mind to kill a human 
creature ; just think, my dear, of hurrying the unfortunate owner of that 
— a 
»(Mrs.. Hawke was dumb with rage at her husband's pusillanimity. 
Hawke thought his arguments were convincing her, and continued, : 
«« With all the poor fellow’s sins upon his head—robbery, house-break- 
oa ee pgpmagma murder ; Margaret, love, I cannot take the re- 
sponsibility — 


si 

oi Take the poker and follow me |” exclaimed the Gipsy, impetuously, 
and'she rushed over to the fire-place, seized the weapon she named, and 
thrust it into her husband’s hand. 

»It-fell on the hearth-stone, and the ringing of the iron on the marble 
resounded through the house. 

«“Piek it up,” cried the Amazon. 

Hawke did so, and feebly grasping the poker, tottered after his wife, 
who, attended by the maid, was resolutely proceeding in quest of the 
concealed burglar. It seemed impossible any longer to evade the ser- 
vice of danger, but desperation is suggestive, and it now happily oc- 
eurred to Hawke that he was not paid for exposing his precious life to 
the Jack Sheppards of London, but that the metropolitan police were, 
and that the wise course would be to open the hall-door ty call in the 
aid of them. But policemen have one quality in common with spirits ; 
it is easier to call them than to obtain the benefit of their presence and 

. The Hawkes rushed into the street in a body, invoking a con- 
stable, but no constable appeared. Up Harley-street, down Harley- 
street, no constable was to be seen, or to be he Mr. Hawke bawled, 
Mrs. Hawke and her daughters screamed, and Master Tommy Hawke 
squealed, “Police! Police! Police!” but they might just as well 
have bawled, screamed, and kept squealing for a detachment of cherubs 
from Ithuriel’s angelic watch. Profound silence reigned through the 
whole district, save where now and then a distant window was raised by 
some awakened sleeper, curious to ascertain the cause of a tumult so un- 
usual in that peaceful quarter at the stillest hour of the nigit, and the 
deadest season of the year. At length a step was heard many houses 
distant ; it approached, and every eye was strained to discover the form 
of the coming deliverer, no doubt being entertained but that a police- 
man was at length at hand. However, a policeman it was not, unless 
policemen wore white waistcoats. It was a gentleman im an eveni 
dress, evidently returning from some place where he had dined. Mrs. 
Hawke, however, determined to request his aid, and this she did the 
moment he came up in so very urgent a manner, that he must have been 
as dastardly as her husband, and had a white liver as well as a white 
waistcoat, had he refused the Gipsy the support of his strong arm. Mr. 
Florus Evergreen, however, was no craven. It was Florus himself whose 
ill-luck brought him to the spot. | 
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THE TALLEYRAND PAPERS. 
Part VII. 


“Tr is a most extraordinary circumstance that no well-authenticated life 
of the Prince has ever been written. °It would, I have no doubt, attract 
more attention than any work of the kind which has appeared: for 
years. “Why do you not attempt the task ?” said I to C., one evening as 
we sat ther in the little turret-chamber. ‘‘ You are better qualified; 
from the length of time you have been in his intimacy—from your very 
admiration of the man, to undertake the task, than any one else now 
living.” 

«You flatter me,” said C., smiling ; “the undertaking would be far 
beyond my power, or indeed it would be within the limit of the capabi- 
lities but of one man alone. The sole biographer of Prince Talleyrand 
must be Prince Talleyrand himself. Any clever, well-informed historian 
might give the facts of the prince’s life, but who but himself could ren- 
der to posterity a satisfactory account of the motives which had led to 
action, the consequences which have accrued from the various decisions 
which he has taken, and which, in most instances, as he himself ‘is al- 
ways declaring, have been totally in opposition to the results foreseen. 
Such a biography of himself as he could write, would be a literary. mo- 
nument as lasting as the world itself. It would be the secret history: of 
every government of Europe for the last sixty years—the private me- 
moirs of every distinguished individual would have to be incorporated 
into such a biography, where, of necessity, every distinguished indivi- 
dual in Europe must be made to play a part. I know that M. de Tal- 
leyrand has been for years past compiling his diplomatic memoirs, but 
by asingular infatuation, he has proclaimed his intention of not permitting 
their publication to the world until forty years after hisdeath. This de- 
termination, @ la Voltaire, is singularly in accordance with the character 
of the man, who is always repeating so playfully, ‘ No one can doubt my 

wers of waiting.’ 

“Some of those most interested in the matter, to whom he has com- 
municated his malicious decision, rail loudly against such a determination; 
whilst others, with perhaps equally reason, as loudly applaud; so 
that it is evident to the unconcerned looker on, that whatever may be hi 
secret motive for thus deciding, it is already justified by the different 
sever which it has excited. He has in this, as-in every thing else, 

isplayed the depth of his reflective powers—and refused to sacrifice to 
a paltry feeling of amour propre, high interests and grave results. He 
has reflected that, in those intervening years, all the loud baying pack of 
fierce detractors of his fame will have yelped forth their calumnies —the 
smaller fry will also have all expended their puny efforts, and then Ae 
will come and call upon {posterity to judge between him and them. 
Doubt it not—posterity answer the appeal. ~The next generation 
will be more just than his own. The fierce passions—the deadly struggles 
— litical hatreds, amid which his own existence has been passed, 
will all have died away, and men will sit in calm unbiassed judgment on 
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the various actions of his life—and will be the better able to pronounce 
their verdict when they have beheld the consequences of his counsels— 
when they shall have been enabled to compare his adoration of his 
country—his indifference to its rulers with the slavish self-interest—the 
— mercenary views of those with whom he had so often to 
contend. 

o)/#€Believe.me, a man must have a tolerably good opinion of his, own 
discrimination, and have the organ of self-esteem developed in no mean 
degree; who could sit. down coolly with a pretension of giving to the world 
a:correct——nay, even a lucid life of Prince Talleyrand. He, has out- 
lived ithe greater portion of the comrades of his youth, of whom even 
then he lived so far in advance, that it was said of him that he had 
¢comrades and colleagues, but no contemporaries.’ And long. before 
middle age, he had learnt that in public life, the one thing needful, is 
discretion, ; while he it was who first published to mankind the discovery 
he had made, that ‘speech was given to man to conceal his thoughts.’ 
Therefore it is not probable that there exists a soul who could ever have 
ted sufficiently into the wily statesman’s confidence ever to gain 
enough knowledge of his aims and views to account for the different 
changes in his principles with which he has been so taunted by all par- 
ties. There is not a single epoch of his life which is not besides, so bound 
with anecdotes and incidents of the ‘times in which he lived’—that 
the most simple recital of facts as connected with any adventure in 
which he have been engaged, might give deep offence in other 
quarters, and cause recrimination, and perhaps even in some cases, liti- 
ion on the part of other high personages, whose names would have 

to be brought forward. | 

“No man was ever made the object of so much unjust vituperation as 
the Prince de Talleyrand—of calumnies which have been accepted by the 
eredulous with as much good faith as proofs of holy writ ; while not one 
single proof of perfidy or baseness has ever been brought against him 
~nothing but supposition, for the most part, ill-sustained, and sometimes 
even completely belied by his subsequent conduct. Notwithstanding the 
apparent freedom with which he admitted all his entourage to his intimacy, 
yet how little is really known of his private life! Notwithstanding the 
greediness with which the public have always sucked in any stray anec- 
dote, any fugitive bon mot, or axiom of this great man, yet how strangely 
ignorant do they still remain of his real character—how blind to the 
real grandeur of soul, he ever displayed amid the most trying circum- 
stances—where any other than he would have clutehed at the shadow, 
he let both the empty substance and the emptier shadow pus while he 
calmly paused for that. which was to follow. The truth is this—-the 
mind is made the judge of the public character—the heart alone can 
understand the value of the private one. 

“I have often myself seen him smile at the idea of any one attempting 
his biography, and whenever by chance he found himself compelled to 
receive at Valencay any of the petty journalists, the stray collectors of 
bow mots and epigrams for the salons of Paris, I have beheld him take a 
malicious pleasure in mystifying their een by relations of the most 
extravagant adventures connected with himself, or with the great public 
men: with whom he had come in contact. One of his keenest enjoyments 
consists in making me read, while he is at his toilet, these same anecdotes 
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as they a in the iar journal for which the poor gobe mouche has 
bei dating As I have said before, there is so much that is real, and 
so much that is false, mixed up with every thing connected with the 
prince, that the historian who would seek to be veracious, finds himself 
com baffled. On the other hand the world of anecdote is our own. 
He is no niggard in sooth of his rich store of souvenirs, and loves to dis- 
pense them to his intimates with a bounteous hand. The mention of an 
obscure name,—the raising of the simplest doubt, will draw forth, when 
he is in the'vein, such ample fund of amusement, that many a thick, closely- 
printed volume might have been compiled from this source alone. 

“IT remember one evening, by some unaccountable circumstance which 
I now forget, we were fated to spend the hours from dinner till bed-time 
alone. The ladies of the family had gone to do honour to the bridal of 
a rich vassal in the neighbourhood of the chateau, and had most especi- 
ally recommended the prince to retire early, as he was labouring under 
severe cold on the chest. You will scarcely believe me when I tell you that 
we remained er watching until daylight—00 absorbed was he in the 
remembrance of events of years gone by, and of which some simple obser- 
vation on my part had touched as it were the galvanic train, and roused 
the reminiscences which had slumbered there perhaps since his youth, 
while I thought not of rest or sleep so long as he talked on. I could 
have listened until doomsday. One of the subjects on which he spoke 
that evening wasthe very one upon which I have just been entertain- 
ing you ; that of his memoirs. There had been an advertisement in one 
of the Paris papers that morning, announcing sketches of ‘theArch-Diplo- 
matist, from Original Documents !’ 

“¢ This is about the fortieth attempt of the kind within the last dozen 
years,’ said he, in answer to my information of the circumstance, ‘and, 
what is more astonishing is the fact, as I am told, of their having all met 
with more or less success. The public love to be duped, and seeks with 
eagerness every occasion to be deceived. It is the charlatans alone whose 
numbers fail, dupes are never wanting.’ 

‘Had I not been already convinced of the utter impossibility which 
must ever exist of any individual of our day being able to do justice to 
the ‘Life of Prince Talleyrand,’ that evening’s conversation in the old 
Perrault-looking drawing-room of Valencay, would have amply proved 
it. A volume might be filled with the anecdotes he told me merely re- 
lating to the first years of his youth—just at his début in the fashionable 
world before the revolution. He began with the Séminaire, recounting 
with a peculiar delight the history of his intimate associates there—his 
prodigious memory seeming to grasp the most trifling details relating to 
each with as much vigour and freshness as though he were speaking of 
grate é Many were the curious customs—the picturesque observances 
of the old place, of which the very tradition has since been lost, oblite- 
rated, and trodden under foot in the mire of the revolution, and of which 
he alone in the whole world was left the chronicler. 

“Tt cannot be denied,’ said he, in speaking of this establishment, 
‘that vice and infidelity had crept in there as elsewhere, as how could it 
be otherwise, when all the talent and brilliancy which has dazzled youth 
in all ages was on the side of doubt and irreligion? And yet there were 
still some bright examples, some few specimens of a higher order of 
beings gathered amongst us, whose light shone out yet brighter from 
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amid the utter darkness by which they were surrounded. The histories 
of.some of those young men would serve as themes for novel or 
romance, than for book of saintly lore, for the revolution dispersed them 
right and left, and sent them to the world, some to battle with their 
fierce, pent-up passions, others to struggle with their timid fears. 

! ot all the romance that ever was written could equal in interest the 

in narration of some of the adventures which befel, in after life, my 

w-students. Some fell beneath the revolutionary axe, voluntary 
martyrs—others were found in the ranks of Napoleon’s army, wearing 
the and moustaches of his avant mol or caracoling among 
his\voltigeurs. Some few there live still who occupy posts of honour 
and of trust which the government of Louis Dix-huit bestowed in utter 
ignorance of antecedents, while many of those who had mourned their 
bondage the most bitterly, lived to regret it with yearning for the quiet 
which it yielded, and which they have lost for ever. 

*¢ One of the most striking examples of the vanity of human wishes 
may be found in the history of Eugene de B——, who had been my fel- 
low'salver-bearer at the visit of the Bishop of Bordeaux to St. Sulpice. 
This was considered an office of honour, and bestowed upon the two best 
wranglers of the season. My companion was one of the handsomest 
young men I ever beheld ; tall and dark, with all the fire of the south in 

is black eye and swarthy complexion, and the impress of high descent 
stamped upon his features. He was the natural son of a nobleman hold- 
ing a high office about the court, and might hope through this channel 
to rise to the loftiest dignity and honour in the church. It was not 
known who his mother was, but it was whispered amongst us that she 
must have been either Jewess or Bohemian—a belief to which his singular 

e and chiselled features gave rise. He was of a proud, impassioned 

ter, violent and indomitable; one with whom his teachers and 
those in authority were obliged to reckon ere they ventured to rush into 
open warfare. Neither penitence nor reprimand had ever been able to 
tame his violent, irascible nature, and, on more than one occasion, had 
it not been for the great honour his learning and acquirements conferred 
on the establishment, he would have been expelled. 

“‘* His fiery soul revolted at the idea of entering the church. I have seen 
him shudder with disgust as he donned the black serge dress which de- 
noted his calling, and absolutely refuse to walk in his rank in the proces- 
sions which at certain festivals formed part of the ceremonies of the day. 
His dreams were all of a military life and military glory. He told me 
himself that, proud as he was, he had knelt to his father to beg him to 
suffer him to embrace the profession of arms. He would have been a 
Knight of Malta—a volunteer—even a private soldier—any thing 80 
long as he might be permitted to follow the bent of his inclination, and 
jom the army; but his father had said coldly, that his interest in the 
army was all swallowed up by his other sons, and besides, that he disap- 
proved greatly of this clashing of interests between young men of the 
same name, who yet bore it under circumstances s0 different ; that he 
would not countenance any change of profession ; that he ‘might rely on 
his protection so long as he ca obedient to his commands, and 
that a fortune, such as would satisfy his most ardent ambition, awaited 
him'on the completion of his studies, if he would remain content in the 
calling which his relatives had chosen for him. 







































mained, atthe Séminaire, cursing hi 
against the existing order of things which thus left him helpless and with- 
out defence, the of another's will, to follow the very calling he so 
much despi You will readily believe that with these sentiments, he 
was one of those who yielded the most readily to the influence of the new 
doctrines which the philosophers of that day had begun to with so 
much success. He had frequently been severely reprimanded, and some- 
times even harshly punished for his undisguised approval of the new tenets, 
for amongst his class-fellows he ht not to conceal his sentiments, but 
proclaimed aloud his contempt of the aristocracy, his hatred of the op- 
pressors of the people—his opinion that the king would one day be taken 
to task for his weak administration; and, above all, his tongue waged loud- 
est war against the queen, poor Marie Antoinette, ‘Autrichienne,’ l’étran- 
gére, the ‘cruel she-wolf,’ the heartless dissipator of the deniers. du 


pays. palit eee 

“ « He left the Séminaire with these feelings still existing; he was much 
younger than myself, and I lost sight of him for some time; I only heard 
accidentally that he had been appointed to serve one of the chapels of 
Notre Dame merely while awaiting a vacancy to occur in some ri - 
bend or fat abbaye to which his father might have credit to get him 
appointed. Meanwhile the revolution broke out, and Eugéne stood free 
to take the path from which he had been forcibly driven while dependent 
on his father’s will. Of course, after what I knew of his character, it 
did not in the least surprise me to learn that he had thrown his frock aux 
orties, nor yet that he had chosen to enter the army ; but what really did 
surprise me to a great degree was the astounding information which was 
given me by his brother, the Marquis de B——, that he had attached 
himself to the broken remnants of the garde-du-corps ; that he had fol- 
lowed them most pertinaciously as a volunteer; that he had twice been — 
severely wounded in defending the queen from the fury of the mob; 
and that he was the individual who had carried the dauphin, at the very 
risk and peril of his life, across the Allée des Feuillans, on the day of the 
memorable attack ! 

*** And what became of him after this?’ inquired I of his brother, 
already in my own mind anticipating the answer, for there were but few 
of those who had made themselves the least conspicuous in the like man- 
ner, who escaped. 

“« * Why he was of course arrested,’ replied the marquis, ‘and thrown 
into prison, but was discharged on suspicion of madness, although he was 
no more mad than I am. He remained in Paris without seeking con- 
cealment during the hottest period of the terreur, and, by a most extra- 
ordinary chance, was suffered to go unharmed, doubtless protected by the 
same suspicion of insanity, My father and myself had joined the armee 
du Condé, and would then have been glad of the acquisition of such a 
bold, brave spirit to the cause. With the view of his passing the fron- 
tier we succeeded, by dint of the greatest privations, in raising a sum of 
nig A which we had conveyed to him. He thanked us sincerely, but 
said he could not desert his post nor join us till his task was fulfilled ! 
With alarm we heard of him again at the execution of the queen, when 
he, made himself remarkable by his conduct at the scaffold. It appears 
that he threw himself beneath the wheels of the cart in which that un- 
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fortunate princess was transported to her doom, and narrowly: 

being torn -to pieces by the PH: we en and out- 
rageousvituperations at their cruelty. He however, by his ex- 
treme! good fortune once again, and we were once more appealed to for 
mdney to‘ procure him a passage out of this horrid country,’ wrote he, 
‘where’ neither innocence nor beauty could find favour in the sight of men: 
more’ savage and cruel than the beasts of the field.’ He refused to tell 
usin what manner he had disposed of the immense sum we had already, 
atigreat risk and inconvenience, sent him for the same purpose. Never- 
heen, so great was our anxiety for his safety, and so great the desire 
that was felt throughout the whole armée du Condé for the acquisition 
of: so valuable a member to its ranks, that a subscription was raised 
aihongst us, poor as we were, and once more was the sum required 
Oma to this enfant prodigue, while we awaited in terror his safe 
arri 

“The marquis paused in his narrative, and then added, ‘And, from 
that hour to this, t have never beheld him, although he was living, until 
lately, not far from my own chateau in Champagne.’ 

“«« Why then came he not to join you?’ said I. ‘ Did he escape the 
country ?’ 

** He did.’ 

» ‘And what become of him after this ?’ 

“* He became a MONK!’ replied the marquis, ‘with the money we 
had raised at so much toil and pains, he left the country and went to 
Italy, where he entered a convent of Camaldules ; but, after the Restora- 
tion, finding the rules of this order not severe enough, he returned to 
France, lok entered the monastery of La Trappe. It is not above a few 
months ago that I received a letter from the superior of the convent in- 
forming me of my brother’s death, and mentioning that although it was 
against the regulations of the order to admit of the bequeathing of any 

to the laity, yet in consideration of the marvellous piety of brother 
Eugéne, he was willing to forward to me, according to his dying wish, 
the bequest which he had made me. This letter was accompanied by a 
small sealed packet, which contained about a yard of narrow black ribbon, 
and a receipt in due form for a sum of money which I instantly remem- 
bered was the exact amount despatched in the first instance to my brother 
from the armée du Condé! ‘The writing was in the hand of Henri 
Samson, the executioner, signed by him, and bearing witness that the 
money had been received on delivery to the citizen Eugene B—— of 
the black ribbon which had bound the forehead and held back the hair of 
the citoyenne Capet on the morning of her-execution. 

* « Tt was all stained, and stiff with drops of blood. There were a few 
lines hurriedly traced on the back of this paper from the hand of Eugéne, 
wherein he said that he wished not to leave behind him the suspicion 
that he had disposed of the money which we had had so much difficulty 
im acquiring in an unworthy manner, and that he desired that I should 
become possessor of this relic, and that if possible it should be preserved 
in the family from generation to generation. He then merely added 
that he felt sure from the knowledge of my sentiments that I should cast 
noreproach upon his memory for having spent the sum in the acquisition 
of this. treasure—this memorial of one, who, from having been a martyr 
upon earth, was now a saint in heaven.’ 






































‘ The marquis told me that he had immediately despatched the ribbon 

to Gratz, deeming that the relic would be most appreciated by the royal 

sits there in te grandeur to mourn the fate.of all) whom 

she has loved in this world. He showed me, however, the receipt, which 

is, of the most extraordinary piéces justificatives, which 

| produced, and would, I doubt not, readily find a pur- 

chaser at a higher price than that for which it was given in acknowledg- 
ment. 


*** Such was the history of my fellow salver-bearer. After a youth 
¢ in burning vows, in oaths and protestations of what would be his 
achievements should he ever be freed from that sombre habit and that 
slavish tonsure—with a heart beating high with courage, a soul burning 
for honour and distinction, he had no sooner obtained the freedom for 
which he so long had sighed, than he hastened to bury all hope, ambi- 
tion, and liberty, beneath the cowl and lowly gaberdine of the Trappist. It 
is evident that his boiling imagination and ardent fancy had been struck 
with the charms and matchless of Marie Antoinette; as soon as 
he had beheld her, he had nursed this passion through years of sorrow and 
despair, and wher all was over, had sought this solitude but to dwell un- 
disturbed with the memory of her whom he had loved so long, and with 
devotion so true and yet so hopeless. 

“« ¢ What a pity,’ said the prince, with a malicious smile, as he con- 
eluded his story, ‘that your favourite, Alexander Dumas, or Eugéne 
Sue; should not have been apprised of the existence of my poor com- 
rade! What a fine five-act melodrama, or eight-volumed romance would 
have been drawn from such materials, could either of them but have 
procured an hour's interview with him, even through the famous hole in 
the garden-wall at Meilleraye, by which I am told much knowledge 
of ~ interior arrangements of the Trappists gets abroad into the ~ 
world.’ 

“‘M. de Talleyrand never will lose an opportunity of giving a playful 
coup de patte to the romantiques, whom, like all the followers of the 
school of Voltaire, he holds in most especial aversion, and many are the 
amicable battles he and I are in the habit of fighting together upon this 
subject.” 

“Do you ever meet any of the prince's fellow-students of Saint Sulpice 
at the Hotel Talleyrand?” 

“ There is but one who frequents it,” replied C.; “for in general it 
is they who rather shun the recollections which the ci-devant Abbé de 
Perigord must bear with him. His intercourse with them has ever been 
frank and free. As he never played the part of a hypocrite with them, 
so has he never had to fear detection, or to dread an encounter with those 
who could tell of his early life. 

“There is something touching in the candour and simplicity with 
which the prince will sometimes converse of Saint Sulpice with the in- 
dividual to whom I now allude: the only one of his class-fellows with 
whom he has maintained any degree of intimacy, and whom he has 
bound to himself by ties of the d gratitude. He is the Curé of 
Saint Thomas, one of the most simple-hearted and virtuous of men, and 
one whom I think it would much surprise were he to be told that the 
Prince de Talleyrand, in spite of his a , had ever been taxed with 

and all other crimes which have 
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been laid to his charge by the hackneyed writers of the day. In the eyes 
6f the good man (and if ever there was a saint upon earth, it is he), M. 
de'' has never been guilty but of one fault, which he qualifies 
by tiaming it a ¢ort, when in a misguided moment he left the church for 
the allurements of the world ; but nothing, however, can a the 
worthy curé that the prince would not have returned he not 
been prevented by his marriage. I know nothing more delightful than 
to listen to the conversation of these two old friends, most particu- 
larly when relating to the olden days, and to the Séminaire. The prince 
is really much attached to M. ; and I remember his being 
highly incensed upon taking up a volume of some of the modern spurious 
wnemioirs, wherein the old curé was mentioned with ridicule, on account 
of his extreme simplicity. He told me the true story of the good man 
which was there related in a garbled form, and which he, who was at 
Saint Sulpice at the time the adventure occurred, of course remembered 
well, and told con gusto. 

“Tt appears that the good curé, who all his life has been remarkable 
for his childlike simplicity and credulity, was known at the Séminaire by 
the sobriquet of ‘ Providence,’ which he had acquired from his readiness 
to believe in the intervention of Heaven, whenever the cause was a 
worthy one, however trifling it might appear to vain, weak mortals like 
ourselves. He had arisen one cold snowy morning in December, to at- 
tend early matins at some church in the neighbourhood, and had dressed 
himself stealthily and in darkness, fearing to disturb his chum, M. de 
Séze, who, worldling that he was, snored on, heedless that it was one of 
the most solemn festivals in all the year, the feast of St. Nicolas. Mean- 
while, the good youth stole shivering down the stairs and through the 
gloomy streets, edaiging his breviary beneath his arm, and repeating all 
the way most eloquent invocations to Our Lady of the Burning Brand, 
the patroness of charcoal burners, for a little of that warmth which she 
bestows so liberally upon her votaries, to enable him even to feel the 
beads of his rosary as he passed them through his stiffened fingers. 

“On arriving at the church-door, he was assailed, or rather waylaid, 
bya poor woman, an old pensioner of his, who rushed forward and fell 
at his feet the moment he appeared, declaring that she was a lost crea- 
ture unless he came to her help; that she had passed the whole night 
wandering in the streets; that her landlord refused to give her admit- 
tance to her lodging to take away her few paltry rags, unless she paid 
him what was owing for the rent, and which she had no means of doing 
unless through his bounty. Now it so happened that the young Sémi- 
nariste, never overburdened with the good things of this world, found 
himself at that peculiar moment entirely a sec, and was awaiting his 
monthly allowance of pocket-money ere he could venture to make his 


_ Bppearance among his t 90 ensioners, so boundless were his charities,- so 


great his nervous dread of being compelled to refuse himself the plea- 
sure of bestowing relief upon the none aver only pleasure indeed which 
he ever allowed himself to enjoy—the only way in which he suffered 
himself to expend the scanty pittance which his aged mother could: spare 
from her poor income for procuring, as she imagined, some few luxuries 
for her son. : , 
“Tt was in vain, however, that the young abbé endeavoured to assure 
the poor woman of his utter inability to assist her this once. In vain 







































he. ed to, shake ‘her off—she clung to his knees—~she bathed his 
feet. with her : called on the Lord to. binse bisa) slhabtitshdlerstoys 
nefactor—she Anew that he would relieve her—that he would not have 
the .heart.to see her four poor fatherless children turned into the streets 
to starve... What was a miserable sum of three small crowns (petits écus) 
to\such.e noble gentleman? Why, he would not miss such a paltry sum 
at night, were his pocket picked of it before he returned home. 
~of “Bat my good woman,’ said he, completely overcome by her im- 
portunity, ‘ rich as you think me, I have not at this moment a single 
sou in my possession.’ oud ) 
“* Nay, nay, look in your pockets, monseigneur ; you will surely find 
enough to save me and. my helpless babes from. starving.» It 1s'not 
much, my lord bishop (for you will surely become one day a bishop), only 


r crowns |’ . 

5 Bat on my word, ma bonne amie, I have it not—were you to 

search my pockets through, I tell you again, you would not find a single’ 
sou.’ 
“« * Ay, that is ever the way,’ screamed the woman, clinging to the 
skirt. of his souéane, which she held fast in her grasp ; ‘ that is ever the 
way with rich and noble gentlemen whose pockets are lined with gold 
in silver~—they never have a coin so small as a single sow—but look, in 
Heaven’s name, and you will surely find my three poor crowns, which are 
all. that stand between me and perdition.’ 

« ‘Nay, then, if you believe me not—see rather if I tell. not truth,’ 
said the lad, completely at his wit’s end; and as he said the words, 
he sane the pockets of his soutane inside out—when, what was his 
surprise (oh miracle!) out rolled upon the ground three bran new, silver 
small crowns, which seemed to jingle with most heavenly music as they 
fell at the feet of the poor mendicant, who, with a shriek of joy, gathered . 
them up, and rushed from the church, ere the thunderstruck abbe had as 
yet recovered from the awe and wonder into which the occurrence had 
thrown him. He remained for some moments rivetted to the spot in a 
sort of beatified trance, unable to imagine it possible that so great a 
miracle could have been vouchsafed to so unworthy a sinner as himself. 
Once more he plunged his hands eagerly into the pockets of his sowtane 
——but no other coin was forthcoming. Yes—it was evident—Providence 
had vouchsafed this miracle by way of encouragement to his weak en- 
deavours... He put up an inward prayer for protection against the sin of 
self-conceit, as the thought overtook him—and presently recovering him- 
self, he rushed to the altar of the Virgin, and breathed forth his grati- 
tude at her feet.—So great was his emotion, that he resolved at once to 
spend the whole day in the church, in fasting and in prayer, that no earthly 
eer might mingle with the heavenly feeling thus awakened within 


“ The poor abbé was indeed so elevated with the adventure that he 
felt neither cold nor hunger, but remained the whole day praying at the 
different altars, nor suffered a morsel to pass his lips until set of sun. He 
then returned to the Séminaire full of humility and gratitude, determined 
not to tell his adventure to any of his comrades, in dread of their unbe- 
lieving mockery. They were, however, all abroad—for was it not the 
feast of St. Miseliointhe gayest holiday in the year, the festival of the 
patron saint of all the youth and unmarried men in France ; when even 
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thé [poor Seminaristes were allowed to spend the evening ‘without’ 
walls.of Saint Sulpice—and they had, of course, all taken’ advantage of 
the permission, excepting M. de Séze, who rushed down the stairs in a 
perfect fury, as soon as the step of poor ‘ Providence’ was heard ;' and, 
without a word of explanation, began to kick and cuff him ‘most 
cifully, loading him with reproaches, until he'was' forced to’ pause ' 
want of breath ; and then the unhappy object of all this wrath was’ told 
that he deserved to be thrown from the window of the seventh story, 
having deprived, by his carelessness, an old chum and comrade of hig 
day’s holiday, by taking his new sowlane in the dark, and leaving his old 
rusty one in its place; and, worse than all, depriving him of the means 
of.diverting his ennui, by robbing him of his money, three bran new 
crowns which he had put aside for this very occasion, and which he would 
find in the left-hand pocket ! | 
o}The miracle was then explained! The poor abbé, crest-fallen and 
diseomfited, slunk away, forced to confess the truth, and his utter inabi- 
lity to make good the sum at that moment. The good-natured M. ‘de 
Séze was, however, so diverted at the adventure, that he thought himself 
ply revenged for the annoyance he had suffered, by the mortification 
sehieh poor ‘Providence’ had to endure, and the disappointment he ex~ 
pressed at finding that, after all, he had not been made the object of ‘a 
miracle, 

“<I¢ is most extraordinary,’ said the prince, who had been telling’ me 
this anecdote of M. D , one day after he had just left us; ‘that this 
adventure did not in any degree lessen his confidence in the interposition 
of Providence in his affairs, notwithstanding all the mockery and derision 
of which he had been made the object after this misadventure. On’the 
contrary, he gave himself up with the greatest confidence to the decrees 
of that Providence which had never deceived him, and which certainly 
hore him through the’ most perilous and troublous times, without harm or 
molestation. He never emigrated during the revolution; he remained 
at his post, and whether it was that he was deemed too insignificant for 
annoyance, or that in consequence of the great love which was borne him 
by his parishioners, it was deemed prudent to overlook the fact of ‘his 
remaining in the country, I know not ; but itis certain that, without 
defiance, and yet without servility, he remained, and was unharmed. Per- 
haps the only example throughout the whole of France. 

»“* Another specimen of his trust in Providence is worth recording, as 
it may give you an insight into the state of feeling at the time, and of the 
enthusiasm which existed, even in remote country districts, at the period 
of the breaking up of the old system. After leaving the Séminaire, M. 
D——. was appointed to a small cure in the neighbourhood of Rambouil- 
let, which yielded him not more than about twelve hundred franes per 
annum. You may readily suppose that, with a knowledge of this fact; I 
was much surprised to find, on paying him a visit at his presbytére, that 
throughout the whole country round his name was mentioned with prayers 
anid blessings by the poor : not for his attention to their ghostly comforts, 
not for his guidance in spiritual matters ; but for his musificent charities, 
his assistance in all their pecuniary difficulties, where he always came to 
their aid, with even more readiness than the inhabitants of the chateau 
themselves. Meanwhile, as far as his own personal indulgences were con- 


cerned, the poorest peasant in his parish lived more sumptuously than he. 
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« + I found him in a ruinous old parsonage house, with the smallest 
of the comforts of life; and yet full of the most splendid of all 
the iness he meant to confer, by his administration, in the district to 


which he had been appointed pastor. There was to be no more misery, 
no more want—the golden age was to be revived ; in short, his visions 
were much of the same nature, only partaking of more simplicity, as 
those of your idol, Fourier. I could not help smiling, as we sat down to 
our repast of two hard-boiled eggs, and water @ discrétion, to hear him 
declare his resolution of enabling his parishioners to have each one, ae- 
cording to the vow of Henri Quatre, a fat hen to boil in his Sunday 
broth. 

“« But, my good friend, how will you be enabled to procure for them 
all these luxuries ?” 

“* Ob, I have hit upon a plan,’ replied he, chuckling with glee, 
‘ which is a much better cial scheme, than any ever devised by either 
Calonne or Necker. So simple too—to be understood by the meanest 
capacity ;’ as he spoke, he went to a small cupboard in the wall, and drew 
from a long string of old and dirty playing cards, ‘ this is my 
coin,’ exclaimed he triumphantly, waving the greasy mass before my 
sight‘ with these simple pieces, which my poor pensioners deliver to 
the various tradespeople, they can procure in the village, food, fire, and 
clothing—with these old cards, begged from my evening games of piquet 
with the old Marquise de Beaugency, I can purchase for them the com- 
forts, without which they cannot live.’ 

“« ¢ But in the name of Heaven, who will pay the providers ?’ 

*< «Qh, I must trust to Providence for that!’ 

“< | must confess that I left my worthy friend with a mind full of unea- 
siness, notwithstanding his trust—the more so, when I found upon inquiry, 
that he was deeply indebted in every direction for provisions which 
he continued to distribute with such lavish hand. so great was the 
respect his name inspired—so great the confidence Telt by bis flock in 
his honour and integrity, that no alarm was felt respecting the pay- 
ment, it being imagined generally, that he was the agent of some 
rich and charitable person, for the distribution of these alms, and that 
they would be paid as soon as he himself received the money. After 
having given him for his poor, what I could spare,—a mere drop in the 
— when viewed with reference to we heaviness of the debts a0 

had incurred,—I took my departure full of anxiety’ respecting the 
future consequences of this tho htless expenditure = the of one, 
whose whole stock of worldly would not have satisfied the demands 
of even one of his numerous creditors. 

** * But however, other more serious events coming meanwhile, to 

y my attention, I lost sight of my old friend, or if ever I did think 
of him, it was with a faint terror, lest, never having heard of him since 
my visit to Rambouillet, he might have been reported to the bishop of his 
diocese, and have incurred imprisonment and disgrace for his impru- 
dent practices. .The great encounter between the le and thei 
eth tetrcincel end-all. Banana, tenn aitemnned. tn amniet at the 


a a hostilities began—the assembling of the états generaux 
at Versai 


“ «| arrived at Versailles the day before the procession from the Palace 
to St. Louis, and was walking arm and arm with Si¢yes upon the 
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wert, gazing with curiosity on the scene. The day was heavenly, 
en eile : h we ee as we 
hadithen,) the éapis vert was crowded—courtiers in their court costume— 
officers in-uniform—the haut clergé attired with the brilliant tokens of 
therank each held in the church, were all gathered in groups, either 
ing beneath the shadow of the charmille hedge, where the first 
tender buds of May were just sufficient to screen the promenaders from 
the rays of the sprmg-tide sun—or else seated on the stone benches along 
thevalleys, conversing with the ladies, who, all adorned in the 
colours, and wearing the brightest smiles, seemed bent on rendering the 
holiday as brilliant as it was possible to be. 

On the other side—(the truth may be told now without mischief, ) 
avoided by the rest, as though they bore the seeds of pestilence within 
them-—conversed in busy whispering knots, the members of the tiers état ; 
no merry laughter was heard from ¢hem—no pleasant trifling, or mirth- 
falojestmg was seen to lighten their diseourse. All was dark and 
gloomy—care sat on every brow, and that their converse was of weighty 
matters, was evident, by the tone of mystery in which it was carried on, 
and the sudden silence which took place among them whenever any stray 
member of the noblesse happened to pass by to join the glittering throng 
on the other side. Their very costume contrasted strongly with that of 
their contemptuous superiors ; they all wore, and contrary to anticipation, 
were proud to wear dress to which they had been condemned—the 
black hose and surtout, and short black cloak, which by the antique 
sumptuary law, denoted the vile base-born returier. 

“ «It was altogether a scene such as I shall never forget while memory 
has power to act. I never remember in my whole life to have been in- 
spired with so profound a sentiment of melancholy as at that hour. I 
could scarcely refrain from shedding tears, to perceive, by what was 
already taking place, what must of necessity come to pass ere long. As 
we drew near to the palace, the long windows of the suite of apartments 
looking towards the Piéce d’ Apollon, and then known as the Apparte- 
ments du Dauphin, were thrown open, and out rushed, like a flight of 
butterflies, the whole bevy of court beauties, all in high glee, in towering 
spirits, elated at the prospect of the morrow’s pageant, which they 
evidently looked upon but as a show wherein they were to see much that 
would amuse, and wherein they would be seen to the very best advantage, 
as fortunately the Salle des Menus was lighted from above, which was 
so'much more favourable to the effect of rouge and mouches than the 
broad, glaring, side light of the grande galerie. I cannot tell you how 
the sound of that joyous laughter grated on my ear, as it caused both 
Siéyes and myself to pause while we watched those light forms, as they 
playfully chased each other on the terrace among the flowers. The 


_ queen was with them there, and I think I see her now, as she stdod 


leaning for support against the pedestal of the statue of Silence, opposite 
the siarhds seibettes a8 me she overcome by the fit of laughter 
into which she had been thrown by some absurd mistake on the part of 
the Countess de Provence, for her ringing voice and childike accent 
reached our ears as we stood close below the balustrade, as she exclaimed, 
pointing to her sister-in-law, “Cette chére Seur will never. learn. to 
speak French!” That radiant face and beaming eye could not at such 
& ttiomient be seen without inspiring a feeling of pity, and this I know 








ee Just as 


i? ‘ . li with this . 
«Eh bien, Me if the noblesse treat us so, what are we to fo? 
«Why, trust to Providence!’ was the answer, from one of those 


standing near. The voice made me start, so little was I prepared to 
such a place. I turned to the speaker—it was indeed my own 
dear D——! 


“ ¢Of course my inquiries and his replies followed each other in rapid 
succession, and I was almost led to believe that his philosophy was the 
best that had ever been devised, when he informed me that he had come 
to Versailles as representative of the clergy, deputed by his commune, 
the electors being of course in this, as in every other case, compelled to 
disburden him of his debts ere he could leave the canton. ‘It was 

ite unexpected,’ said the good man, ‘almost a miracle ; for how could 
1 dream even a short month ago of deputies, and notables, and gather- 
ings‘at Versailles. You see I was right in trusting to Heaven for relief. 
However, it did astonish the worthy bourgeois a little, when they dis- 
covered how dearly they would have to pay for their choice; and the 
might perhaps have cancelled it had such a proceeding been allowed. 
Mais, c’est égal !—summer is coming on, harvest time will soon draw 
near, and my poor have been clothed and fed in the meanwhile.’ 

“elt would perhaps be difficult to meet with a more beautiful realisation 
of the spirit of scripture than is to be found in this anecdote.» He has 
met with his reward, for ‘ les pauvres,’ as he always called. his little flock, 
protected him through the dangers and persecutions he subsequently had’ 
to undergo, and at the Restoration he was appointed to the cure of St. 
Thomas, one of the best bénéfices of Paris, which ‘he still holds, and 
where, until these very few years, when he has become incapacitated 
from preaching, by old age, he was wont to deliver many and many a 
pithy sermon upon the wonderful ‘ bounty of Providence.’ 

“There is scarcely a visiter at the Hotel Talleyrand, resumed C., 
“who does not, as in the case of the curé of Saint Thomas, elicit 
some quaint history, some piquant anecdote of days gone by, on the part 
of the prince. His memory is so wonderful, that he can scarcely recount 
the simplest trait of his own life without being led into many other stories 
illustrative of the times in which the event he happens to be relating, took 
place, and to which he knows better than any living being how to give the 
charm, the interest which will sometimes render the smallest incident of 
value, and which is a gift so highly esteemed by our nation, that l'art de 
raconter has ever been placed far above any other accomplishment in the 
qualifications requisite to form an agreeable member of society. You 
will in find the prince indulgent when relating anecdotes even of 
— with whom it may be a well known fact that he has differed all 

life.» I have often heard him say that ‘experience teaches us indul- 
gence,’ and ‘that the wisest man is he who doubts his own judgment with 
regard to the motives which actuate his fellow-men.’ I have sometimes 
heard him entertain his intimate circle, during a long evening, with a vast 
number of amusing traits and anecdotes relating to his ‘ fallove-labouters 
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serupled not to declare himself openly at war. . He really felt with regard 
her what he so happily expressed, ‘ She has virtue and but one fault, 
and‘ that is, she is insupportable !’ The good i 

ing her toa ‘frigate riding at or, receiving a salute 
from a friendly power,’ when she stood upon her own hearth-rug at the 
Hotel Necker, upon the occasion of her weekly receptions; her ample 


ing the light of the fire, as with Armee features 
smile, she listened to the compliments of the Asadesuiienn 
whom she assembled but for this purpose. The ‘strait-laced Genevese,’ 
ashe calls her, has furnished him, I verily believe, with more witty bon 
mots, with more stinging epigrams, than even his most bitter enemy. 
.o* His feeling towards her daughter, Madame de Staél, has much of 
the same nature. To this hour his amour-propre is wounded. by the 
— he owes her for having obtained, through her credit with Bar- 
ras, his recall from exile, and thus, in reality, laid the foundation of his 
fortune. This unwillingness to own a debt may savour somewhat. of 
ingratitude ; but the prince will be excused when it is remembered. that 
Madame de Staél possessed, in common with all persons of a nervous, 
irritable temperament, an excess of that susceptibility, which phrenolo- 
ists have denominated ‘approbativeness,’ which made her over-value 
her success, and never cease bringing it to the memory of the person 


i 


This to a proud sarcastic temper like that of the prince, must have 
been peculiarly annoying, the more so as Napoleon, with the gross sol- 
dier-like want of tact which he would sometimes display, loved to re- 
mind him both of the immensity of the service, and by whom it had been 
rendered, and then would laugh coarsely to see him wince under the re- 
ee, which all his wonted philosophy did not enable him to bear with 

mness. 

_ He had never the same high opinion of Madame de Staél which the 
world professed. He thought ie style pedantic and guindé, and would 
complain when any of her compositions were read to him of their total 
want of nature and coloris. I have often heard him say, that those who 
read the writings might fairly boast of knowing the writer, for that no- 
thing could more resemble Madame de Staé#l herself than the false ex- 
aggerated sentiments and superficial erudition of her compositions. I 
have seldom seen him enjoy more keenly a story than the one he: will 
sometimes tell of an adventure which befel e de Statl at a party: 
where he himself was present. I think it was at a féte champétre given 
by Madame Helvetius at her pretty little chateau at Auteuil. The gar- 
den was full of all the talents of Europe and America combined, for it 
was just at the height of the American mania, and the féte, indeed, was 
given to the great champion of liberty, the regenerator of his race— 
(Chomme de la nature, the immortal Franklin). I could tell you; by 
the bye, some curious circumstances connected with the t patriot, 
which you, as an Englishman, would be glad to hear, and which, Iam. 
Oct.—VoL. LXXII, NO. CCLXXXVI. oO 
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would be equall to communicate, for he has but 
the om amg as he called him. 
one of the most charming women that the 
style and type of such beings seem lost ever 
i Without being strictly handsome, she always suc- 
in obtaining more admiration than the professed 
be in the same company with her. There was a charm, 
action, in co ee she rer os has — been 
she no li ent, there was 
ity in Deore who easeatneadiel Sic antl and her assem- 
i is, and her fétes at Auteuil are not forgotten to this day. 
occasion to which I refer, Madame de Sta#l was making her 
in the Parisian literary world, and calculating upon even more 
than she obtained, although, had she been a person of moderate 
ions, she would have been more than satisfied. She had just arrived 
in Paris; she herself and all those connected with her, had been bright 
icular stars in the somewhat dim and cloudy horizon of Geneva. 

** On her first a nee at the reunion, Madame Helvetius had of 
course, with well-bred courtesy, paid her most particular attention, but 
having other guests to welcome, had left her after a while, to superintend 
the distribution of the amusements about the grounds. Once or twice 
she had Madame de Staél sitting gloomily on the bench where she 
had left her, and at last sent M. de Talleyrand to keep her company ; 
but M. de Talleyrand had tact enough to know that, being himself no 
literary lion, he was no company for Madame de Staél, and so immedi- 
ately went in quest of society more congenial to her taste. He soon 
returned, in epny with the Abbé Monti whose poems were at that 
time the over Europe, and whose coming instantly put the fair 
authoress into the best of humours. M. de Talleyrand sat himself down 
on the bench beside them, in silence, feeling himself quite extinguished 
by so much talent, and remained a passive listener, anxious for improve- 
ment. The conversation was overwhelming with erudition, and then 
the compliments were poured forth like rain from an April sky,—the 
Abbé ‘had never reckoned upon so great an honour as that of meeting 
the first writer of the age ;’ madame ‘little dreamt when she arose that 
morning, that the day would be marked by so auspicious an event as 
the meeting with the abbé.’ 

“ «T have devoured every word that has escaped from Sappho’s pen,’ 
said the abbé. 

-‘“*T cannot sleep until I read the charming odes from the Italian 
‘ Tyrtoeus,’’ said the lady. 

“* Have you seen my last endeavour ? said the abbé. 

“* Alas! not yet,’ sighed the lady, ‘ although report speaks of it more 

ighly than of any which have preceded it.’ 

“*T have it here!’ exclaimed the abbé, eagerly drawing a small vo- 
lume from his pocket. ‘ Allow me to present it to you, madame ; a poor 

indeed to so much genius, but it may prove interesting to one 
who | had so much success in heroic Ne 
Thanks, thanks,’ cried Madame de Staél, seizing the little volume 
with every demonstration of overpowering gratitude. ‘This is indeed 
& treasure, and will be prized by me far beyond gold or jewels.’ | 
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| © She turned over the leaves slowly, while the delighted abbé watched 
her with a charming self-complacency—then suddenly dropping it into 
her lap, she exclaimed, turning on the abbé a languid glance, 

You were talking of heroic poetry, dear abbé ; have you seen my 
last attempt—a dramatic scene, ‘ |’Exilé’—a slight and poor imitation of 
some of your own ?” 

“¢T have not been so blessed as to obtain a copy,’ replied the abbé. 

** « How fortunate that I should have one in my reticule!’ said ma- 
dame, hurriedly seizing the strings of the bag suspended from her arm, 
and drawing forth a thin volume in boards. The abbé bent low over it 
as she presented it, and kissing it with reverence, placed it by his side, 
and the conversation—that is to say, the complimenting, was continued 
with redoubled vigour. 

“M. de Talleyrand then departed, and did not return till the company 
broke up, when he found they had both left the bench whereon they had 
been seated so long together, leaving, however, the ‘ precious treasure’ 
they had received from each other with so much gratitude, behind them! 
M. de Talleyrand seized upon them with inexpressible delight, thinking 
that they would furnish matter for innocent persiflage when the loss came 
to be remembered by either party. But the thing was complete— they 
were never sought and never asked for! and he has them now in his 
library, and loves to show them as he tells the story of their coming into 
his possession. 

“Tt is in this manner,” said C., as he pulled out his watch, surprised 
at the lateness of the hour, “that M. de Talleyrand will sometimes en- 
tertain us with familiar histories of many whom the world has set upon 

estals of its own erecting, and from which he is fain to bring them 

own, although without scorn or malice, in order that we may see them 
more closely and know them better. You will now understand the rea- 
son why it must be so difficult to write a good ‘Life of Prince Talley- 
rand,’ there would be so little of himself compared to what must be told 
of other people—the work would be so full of digressions that it would be- 
come as bulky as a cyclopedia. Besides, one single person could not.do 
the whole. It would require writers of different talent, of different cha- 
racter, of different nations—I was almost going to say of different ages to 
do justice to the varied scenes wherein he himself displayed such variety 
of talents.” 

“Then why do you not, my dear friend, seize upon the branch which 
you have at your own disposal, and give the world the Vie Anecdotique 
of the prince?” said I. “Supposing you were to begin and try your 
skill by relating to me by way of practice before you publish.” 

«“ Well, well, the idea is not a bad one,” said C., laughing heartily; 
“it is certainly not the matériel that would be wanting, and-when we 
have time and solitude it may amuse us both. One talent at least is se- 
eure, for you are undoubtedly a capital listener.” 
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THE LOVER’S ROCK. 
A LEGEND OF ANDALUSIA. 


By Mrs. Romer. 


Some shallow story of deep love. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Part I. 


1a maiiana de San Juan, a punta que alboreava, 
Gran fiesta hazen los Moros por la Vega de Granada, 
Rebolviendo sus cavallos y jugando con las lanzas, 


Ricos pendones en ellas, labrados por las amadas, 
MoorisH Bata. 


Tue vein of poetry and romance that pervades the national character 
of Spain is nowhere more evident than in the names bestowed by the 
Spanish conquerors of the Moors upon some of the localities in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Granada, which are identified with the disasters and 
last struggles of that singular and interesting people under their unfor- 
tunate sovereign, Boabdil. Strangers visiting that romantic region—the 
last remnant of the once powerful Arab empire in the west—the last 
possession held by the infidels in Spain, and wrested from them inch by 
inch at the cost of their best and noblest blood—are struck by the 
poetical designations of many of the sites that are pointed out to their 
observation, and which appear to have been bestowed upon them by the 
victors in the generous spirit that sought to insure for the fallen the 
sympathy of succeeding ages by flinging some of the pensive graces 
of romance over the stern truths of history. “Za Silla del Moro,” the 
Seat of the Moor, on the crest of the mountain that rises above the 
Generalife ; “‘ Za Cuesta de las lagrimas,” the Hill of Tears, and ‘“ El 
ultimo Suspiro del Moro,” the Last Sigh of the Moor, on the skirts of 
the Alpuxarras, affectingly record the sad episodes in Boabdil'’s career 
which have for ever linked his memory with those remarkable spots. 
These belong more especially to the history of the conquest and of the 
fallen dynasty ; but scattered throughout the territory of Granada are 
other localities, the theatre of woes less illustrious indeed than those of 
the royal exiles, but which, from the names they bear, appeal not less 
forcibly to the imagination of the sentimental traveller than the sites 
above specified ; and to each of these is attached some stirring legend of 
love or chivalry. 

Conspicuous among them is a romantic spot distant about seven 
leagues from the city of Loxa, situated in a wild tract of country lying 
between Antequera and Archidona, and known by the name of “ La 
Pena de los Enamorados,” or the Rock of the Lovers. It is, as its de- 
signation implies, a mass of rocks ; or, more correctly speaking, a lofty 
chff rent with yawning precipices, through whose dark depths rush un- 
seen the roaring waters of an adjacent fall, the spray of which, dashing 
upwards and catching the reflection of the sunbeams, forms a brilliant iris 
over the deep abyss. Near to its base winds the river Yeguas, lazily 
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meandering through the meadow lands that stretch around, as though 
in calm contempt of the shallow brawler whose turbulence contrasts so 
strongly with its own quietude. Stern, wild, and gloomy, the ru 
eminence frowns inhospitably upon the plain below, and appears to have 
been better befitting the retreat of some anchorite who had abjured all 
communion with his fellow beings, or the hiding-place of a robber chief, 
than the asylum of youthful love. It is ailibeeted, however, through the 
land as having been the last refuge of a pair of lovers, whose history has 
furnished the theme of many a plaintive romancero, and whose tender- 
ness and constancy merited a better fate than that which caused this un- 

nial spot to receive its romantic appellation. Had they been happy 

they would speedily have been forgotten, for although the world—that 
true courtier—smiles upon the fortunate during their lifetime, it avenges 
itself upon the objects of its slavish adulation by consigning them to ob- 
livion as soon as the tomb has closed over their remains. But it is the 
melancholy privilege of the unhappy to be remembered, and therefore 
the misfortunes of these two lovers conferred upon them a sad cele- 
brity which has survived the lapse of nearly four centuries ; and although 
their names have been long forgotten, their adventures are still “ fami- 
liar as household words” upon every tongue in the vicinity. Ask the 
arriero, the contrabandista, or the calesero passing that way, wherefore 
the gracious title of Los Enamorados has been bestowed upon that gray 
beetling cliff, he will take his papelito from his mouth, and checking the 
pare of his mules in order that the tinkling of their bells may not drown 

is own eloquence, he will premise that the name involves a history muy 
doloroso, and then in terms not devoid of a certain poetic grace, will re- 
count the outlines of the following legend. 

When Ferdinand the Saint, King of Castile, conquered the territor” 
of Seville from the Moors, the kingdom of Granada became the sole re- 
maining Moorish dynasty in Spain. Its wise and accomplished monarch, 
anxious to avert from his own beautiful dominions the fate that had suc- 
cessively and with a fearful rapidity overtaken Cordova, Valencia, 
Murcia, and Seville, adopted the prudent policy of propitiating the Cas- 
tilian sovereign by the payment of a heavy annual tribute, and Ferdi- 
nand upon those terms consented to leave the rich and thickly populated 
territory of Granada in undisturbed possession of the followers of Ma- 
-homet. The solemn treaty entered into by the two monarchs stipulated 
that the tribute paid by the Moorish king should consist of two thousand 
doblas of gold, and of sixteen hundred Christian captives ; in the event 
of so many captives not being forthcoming, an ss ptt of Moorish 
subjects were to be surrendered as slaves to the Spaniards, the whole to 
be yearly delivered to the Christian sovereign in the city of Cordova. 
The kings of Granada continued faithfully to pay this tribute to their 
royal brethren of Castile until the accession of Muley Aben Hagen 
(father of Boabdil) to the throne. He was a prince of an irascible tem- 
perament, and of a haughty and untameable spirit, and his hatred of the 
Christians was carried to such lengths as to induce him completely to 
disregard the precautionary policy that had influenced his predecessor for 
more than two centuries. One of his first acts on succeeding to the 
throne was to resist the payment of the tribute, and it is well known 
that that refusal was the motive assigned by Ferdinand and Isabella the 
Catholic for their war with the Moors, which ended only with the conquest 
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of Granada and the extermination of the Arab dominion in Europe. 
Such were the fatal consequences of the blind, fanatical, uncalculating 
hatred of Muley Aben Hacen! 

During the fest ears of the Moorish king’s reign, the Catholic sove- 
reigns were too fully occupied in bringing the war in which they were 
involved with Portugal to a fortunate issue, and in establishing tranquil- 
lity in their own disturbed dominions, to feel themselves at liberty to 
make any open demonstration against Muley Aben Hagen for his unpro- 
voked violation of the treaty that had so long subsisted between Granada 
and Castile ; but they never lost sight of the grievance, and no sooner was 

e proclaimed with Portugal, than they turned their eyes towards the 
rich territory which the interests of religion and of ambition had long ren- 
dered them desirous of annexing to their own, and commenced opera- 
tions by despatching an ambassador to the court of Granada to claim 
payment of the tribute, and of all the arrears that were due to the crown of 
Castile. 

The person selected for this mission was Don Juan de Vera, a noble- 
man equally famed for his wisdom in the council and his bravery in the 
field. His retinue was composed of a small band of noble cavaliers, 
chosen from the flower of the Spanish chivalry then assembled at Cor- 
dova, where Ferdinand and Isabella held their court; and pre-eminent 
among them was Don Esteban de Sandoval, Marquis of Florida Blanca, 
the youthful representative of an illustrious house, who had gallantly won 
his spurs in the war with Portugal, and whose personal graces, amiable 
qualities, and proficiency in every knightly accomplishment had deserv- 
edly raised him to the highest favour with his sovereigns. Indeed, no- 
thing had been omitted, nothing spared in the selection of the noble 
ar and of their accoutrements, that was calculated to produce an im- 
posing impression upon a gallant and luxurious people like the Moors of 
Granada, whose innate taste for elegance, although carried to the extreme 
of refinement, had never degenerated into effeminacy ; and when, at early 
dawn in the month of June, 1478, the martial cavalcade approached Gra- 
nada through the far-famed Vega, (that lovely plain which is still unequalled 
in richness and fertility by the loveliest and most fertile spots in other 
lands, and whose natural beauties were then enhanced by the innumerable 
country-houses of the Moorish nobles, gardens and groves, in whose embel- 
lishment the art of cultivation had been exhausted, villages, mosques, and 
watch-towers picturesquely checquering the scene, ) both young and old of 
the numerous groups who were wending their way tow the city, eyed 
the haughty and gallant bearing of the Christian strangers with an ad- 
miration that was tempered with awe. 

They had, as is usual at that time of the year in the burning climate 
of Andalusia, travelled by night and rested during the day-time, and 
consequently the sun had but just risen when they drew near to Granada; 
but early as was the hour the Vega was already alive with horsemen and 
litters proceeding in various directions, and through the clustering foliage 
of many of the ens, glimpses of female forms were to be seen, and 
the sil sounds of female voices to be heard. It was St. John the 
ga ay, and the oat Moors were wont to keep ‘that festival 
wi — rejoicings. Jousts, tournaments, bull fights, running the ring, 
and the tilting of reeds, for which they were so celebrated, were always 
held by the court upon these occasions, and it was the custom of t 
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Moorish ladies, from the sultanas downwards, to repair in large companies 
before sunrise on the morning of St. John to the blooming meadows that 
border the Xenil and the Darro, for the purpose of gathering and weaving 
into garlands the fairest flowers of the season while the night dews still 
lay heavy upon them. A superstitious belief was attached to this cus- 
tom, and shed upon it something of the solemnity of a rite ; the happy 
fair ones whose roses retained their dew-drops the longest, accepted the 
augury as a guarantee of their lovers’ fidelity ; while those whose garlands 
quickly shook off their glistening treasures, were warned to look only for 
treachery and neglect from the objects of their preference.* 

Arrived at the gate of Elvira, Don Juan de Vera sent forward a he- 
rald to apprise the Moorish monarch of his approach, and slackening the 
pace of is horse, he and his retinue entered the city au pas. Just as 
they passed through the gateway, they were overtaken by a Moorish pro- 
cession, composed of a covered litter (which, from its elegant appearance, 
contained some female of high rank), preceded and followed by a num- 
ber of attendants on foot richly dressed. The Spanish:knights courte- 
ously reined in their steeds, and drew up at one side of the causeway, in 
order to allow the party to proceed unimpeded ; and as they did so, 
and the litter slowly passed by them, its silken curtains were for 
a moment drawn aside by a small white hand sparkling with jewels, and 
a youthful female form leaned eagerly forward to catch a glimpse of the 
strangers. Was it curiosity, or was it vanity that prompted the fair 
Moor thus to expose herself to their gaze? True it is that she showed 
herself but for a moment, but that moment was sufficient to produce all 
the effect that the most calculating coquetry could have anticipated ; for, 
one and all, the Spaniards silent] shacilidael by a glance exchanged 
between them, that never before had they beheld a face so dazzlingly bril- 
liant, yet so exquisitely delicate. It was the purest type of Moorish 
beauty, with its captivating contrasts of wildness and softness—an in- 
describable mixture of haughty loveliness and voluptuous grace—eyes in 
whose deep glances dormant passion lay cradled—a smile, the ineffable 
sweetness of which imparted the charm of almost infantine innocence to 
the fascination of youthful womanhood. She was dressed in the sacred 
colour of the Mahometans, thereby denoting that she claimed descent 
from the prophet, and the bar of malleable gold that encircled her arm, 
showed that royal blood flowed in her veins. A close-fitting vest of 
ye brocade, fastened with ruby clasps, displayed the flexible beauty of 

er slender waist, and a profusion of emeralds and rubies sparkled in her 
girdle and upon her a As she leaned forward, and then sud- 
denly drew back, abashed by the ardent gaze that was bent upon her 
from so many admiring eyes, a damask rose fell from her bosom to] the 
ground. Don Esteban de Sandoval immediately threw himself from his 
horse, rescued the flower from being trampled underfoot, and par 
one knee to the earth with that respectful devotion for beauty whic 
then characterised the chivalrous sons of Spain, and led them to wor- 


* To this day the Fiesta de San Juan Bautista is celebrated with great solemnity 
by the Granadinos. The whole population of the city assemble at nightfall on the 
eve of St. John upon the Alamedas that border the Xenil, where the young men 
and women dance until the clocks chime the midnight hour. At that moment they 
suspend their amusement, and, descending to the river side, they dip their hands 
in the water and moisten their faces with it in commemoration of the baptismal 
ablutions which were performed by St. John in the river Jordan. 
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ship woman as @ divinity; placed it in his helmet. <A smile and a blush 
marked that the cou had not passed unnoticed by her who was its 
object ; the curtains of the litter were hastily drawn together, and the 
party moved on towards the city, while the Spanish cavaliers slowly fol- 
owed at a respectful distance, taking the way of the Zacatin (then, as 
now; the most populous quarter of Granada), and traversing the great 
square of the Vivarrambla, where the Moorish kings held their tourna- 
ments. 

The strangers gazed around them with intense curiosity and interest. 
All that met their eyes in that luxurious city was calculated to excite 
their wonder and delight ; nevertheless, they carefully veiled their feel- 
ings under the semblance of the most dignified indifference, and rode 
onward as though perfectly familiar with every obiect that surrounded 
them. Previous to the accession of Muley Aben Hagen, and more es- 

ially during the reign of his amiable predecessor, Aben Ismail, the 
Christian and Moorish knights of Spain, had been in the habit of ex- 
changing visits at the courts of their respective sovereigns, and appa- 
rently discarding all recollection of their ancient feuds, or even of the 
border skirmishes that then occasionally disturbed the frontiers of the 
two dominions, they mutually indulged in the most amicable intercourse. 
But more especially, the nobles of Castile had delighted in repairing to 
Granada, to participate in the chivalrous pastimes and elegant revelries 
for which that capital was celebrated, and which rendered the existence 
of its inhabitants a prolonged pageant—a perpetual carnival. The edu- 
cation of a Spanish knight was considered incomplete if he had not so- 
journed some time among the polished and refined Moors of Andalusia ; 
it had become a fashion with them that their affairs of honour should be 
settled at Granada, in the presence of the king; and many were the 
pw at arms and the single combats which the infidel monarch had 

n called upon to witness and arbitrate between Christian disputants. 
But the fanatical hatred indulged in by Muley Aben Hagen against the 
Spaniards, had caused a suspension of this interchange of hospitalities, 
and Granada had, during so many years, remained as a sealed fountain 
for the subjects of Castile, that the only knowledge of it possessed by 
either Don Juan de Vera, or the individuals composing his suite, was 
through the descriptions given them by their fathers of its almost fabu- 
lous refinements. 

As the Christian cavalcade ascended the steep street of the Gomeles, 
which leads to the gate of the Pomegranates, the outer entrance of the 
Alhambra, they were met by their own herald returning to them, accom- 
— by the Alcayde, or Governor of the Fortress, who came in the 

ng’s name to escort them to the quarters that were appropriated to the 
accommodation of ambassadors. There Don Juan was informed that 
Muley Aben Hagen being about to attend the jousts that were to be 
held that morning in honour of the Baptist’s Festival, had signified his 
desire that the Spanish envoy and his suite should grace them with their 
presence ; after which the audience demanded, in the names of the Cas- 

sovereigns, would be granted to their representative within the 
walls of the . 

Accordingly, after a brief repose, the Spaniards mounted the splendidly 
eaparisoned horses that were brought to them from the royal stables, and 
preceded by a Moorish guard of honour, they retraced their way to the 
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square of the Vivarrambla, where the day’s amusements were. to. com- 
mence.. Scarcely had they taken their places in the balcony assigned to 
them, when the clangour of cymbals and trumpets announced the arrival 
of the king. The thousands of spectators who surrounded the arena 
that occupied the centre of the square, immediately arose at his approach ; 
and as soon as Muley Aben Hagen appeared in front of the royal 
tribune, one universal obeisance was directed towards him. He was, 
apparently, about fifty years of age, with a stern, forbidding countenance, 
but of an aspect so noble and commanding, that even had not the regal 
robes and aigrette worn by him proclaimed his rank, royalty was too 
legibly written upon his brow for even the most ignorant to have mis- 
taken him for less than a king. Waving his hand with a mingled air of 
condescension and command, in acknowledgment of the salutation of his 

le, and to signify his permission that they should resume their seats, 
Ss placed himself upon a pile of gold-brocaded cushions, while his at- 
tendants remained standing in a semicircle behind him. At the same 
moment the gilt lattices of a gallery adjoining the king’s were thrown 
open, and displayed the Sultana Queen and the ladies of her court seated 
upon a divan of cloth of gold, bearing in their hands the chaplets and 
embroidered scarfs that were to be dispensed by them to the victors in 
the coming sport ; and this was the signal for the entertainments to com- 
mence. 

Of these, the first was a bull-fight, in which, according to the fashion 
-of the Moors, the princes and nobles of the court displayed their valiant 
prowess as the assailants of the bull. The science and courage evinced 
in the arena by the professional Toreros of Spain in our own times, then 
formed part of the indispensable accomplishments of the noblest Moorish 
eavaliers, and distinguished their bearing in similar deadly encounters 
with the savage “lord of lowing herds.” Their exquisite skill in horse- 
manship, added to the beauty and training of the fiery Arab steeds on 
which they were mounted, rendered those exhibitions of manly dexterity 
and science competing with brute force and ferocity for victory, pecu- 
liarly interesting ; and the circumstance of the Moorish bull-fights, which 
often involved a fearful loss of human life, taking place in the presence 
of the court, and of all that was fairest as well as noblest in Granada 
(for each cavalier combated under the eyes of his “ ladye love,” and wore 
her colours as in a tournament), imparted a rs son character to 
scenes which have, in modern times, degenerated into merely picturesque 
butcheries. The locality devoted to those perilous recreations, was the 
square of the Vivarrambla ; and upon the occasion in question, the com- 
batants had been selected from among the princely Abencerages, the 
Zegris, the Gomeles, and the Benegas, the four most powerful tribes in 
the kingdom. 

Eight ferocious bulls from the mountains of Ronda were to be immo- 
lated by—perchance to immolate—twelve of the noblest youths of Gra- 
nada. One by one the exasperated animals were introduced, with a 
flourish of martial music, into the arena where their mounted antagonists 
awaited them, their lances couched to ward off the first furious attack 
which more than once proved fatal to man and horse, each generous 
steed seconding the vo daring of his master—now facing unhesitat- 
ingly the glaring eyes and menacing horns of the savage bull—now 
wheeling lightly round and evading his fury—now gallantly returning 
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harge, even though wounded to the death—and never giving in 
= his heart’s blood had poured forth all but its last — and that 
the glazing eye and uivering limb could no longer obey the directing 
i of his tider’s hand. The presence of the court, and more espe- 
sally of the Christian ambassador, stimulated the combatants to more 
than ordinary feats of daring ; and the fabulous exploits of Gazul (the 
favourite theme of many a Moorish minstrel’s lay,) were on that day 
realised by some of his dauntless countrymen. 

As the last bull was dragged lifeless away, and the last victor received 
kneeling, from his lady’s end, the meed of his valour, the king arose 
to quit the bloody scene. The soil had grown red with human gore, for 
more than one cavalier had fallen in the fierce encounter to rise no more, 
and several had been borne fainting and disabled from the scene ; but 
these casualties appeared not to check the spirit of enjoyment that pre- 
vailed; and following in the wake of royalty, the spectators quickly 
transported themselves to another scene of revelry. 

Near the southern gate of the city, and within its precincts, is situated 
the Carrera del Darro, a noble space of considerable length, leading to 
the Alamedas of the Xenil. There it was that the Moors were wont to 
practice their favourite exercises of tilting with reeds, and running the 
ring; and thither, on the occasion of which we treat, the populace of 
Grenada flocked to witness the dexterous feats of its brilliant chivalry. 
In the centre of the ground was firmly planted an artificial palm-tree, 
the leaves of which were of bronze-gilt, and upon the flexible extremity 
of one of them was lightly poised a silver bird, holding in its beak a ring. 
Each Moorish cavalier in turn, putting his horse at the top of its speed, 
traversed with the fleetness of the wind, the whole length of the space 
allotted for the sport, and raising his lance as he approached the palm- 
tree, endeavoured to carry away the ring upon its point. As soon as the 
diffieult feat was accomplished, the ring was replaced by another, and he 
who succeeded in bringing down the greatest number of them was de- 
clared the victor. The grace and dexterity exhibited by the Moors in 
this, their favourite exercise, was unrivalled; not only did it display 
the perfection of their horsemanship, but their skill as marksmen to the 
utmost advantage. It sometimes happened that in the impetuosity of 
their career, the ring was detached from the bird’s beak with such vio- 
lence as to be cast upwards into the air, and then to fall at.a distance to 
the earth ; in such cases, to stoop from the saddle, and without slackening 
the horse’s speed, to pick up the ring from the ground, and then to re- 
cover his seat, was the test of perfect mastery in the art, at which every 
Moorish cavalier aimed ; and by more than one was this dexterous feat 
performed amidst the enthusiastic acclamations of the multitude. 

The Spaniards looked on with admiration, mingled with a sentiment 
of regret that their own comparative ignorance of the exercise of running the 
ring, would render imprudent an attempt to measure their skill against 
that of the Moors ; they felt that a defeat would be the almost certain con- 
sequence of so rash an undertaking; and yet one or two of the younger 
Christian ade fired with a noble desire to emulate the prowess of the 
gallant if and writhing for the first time in their lives under a sense 
of inferiority, inferred from the inaction in which they had remained 
— the progress of these manly exercises, craved permission to make 
a of their capabilities in the Carrera. ) 
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Of these, the foremost was Don Esteban de Sandoval. His faleon 
ce had quickly discovered, both in the Vivarrambla and the Carrera, 
seated among the ladies in attendance upon the sultana queen, the beautiful 
oung creature whose image since their casual rencontre at the gate of 
Elvira, had never for a moment been absent from his thoughts; and he 
ted to signalise himself in her eyes, to attract her attention towards 
fis individual self, and to force her to feel that the rose which had 
fallen from her bosom, and had been affixed by him to his helmet like 
the “ favour”—the badge of devotion worn by all true paladins in ho- 
nour of their sovereign lady, had not been unworthily appropriated. Be- 
sides, he had narrowly studied the progress of the sport, and had ob- 
served that the three requisites indispensable to ensure success, were skill 
in horsemanship, steadiness of hand, and accuracy of eye. As to the 
first of these, such was the perfection to which he had attained in equita- 
tion that he feared not competition with the most accomplished cavalier 
in Grenada; and as his hand and eye had never yet failed him in the hour 
of need, he trusted that they would prove true to him im this adventure. 
And thus (permission having been accorded to the Spaniards to mingle 
in the pastime) Don Esteban, gathering inspiration from the bright eyes 
of the lady of his thoughts, rode with a dauntless heart into the Car- 
rera. 
The horse upon which he was mounted was a Nejdi of the purest 
Arabian breed, and perfect in beauty and training ; at once haughty and 
gentle, fire appeared to issue from his dilated rose-coloured nostrils and 
his proudly flashing eyes ; and yet a child might have guided him with a 
silken ribbon, such was the docile intelligence with which he lent himself 
to his rider's will. Don Esteban put him through his paces as he made 
the circuit of the enclosure, and suddenly reining him in, in the midst of 
his curvettings, immediately under the place occupied by the sultana 
queen, he caused the highly-managed animal to sink upon his knees, 
while he himself lowered his lance and bent his body to the very saddle- 
bow in token of lowliest homage. Then making him recover his footing, 
he further marked his respect for the illustrious lady by backing his 
steed to the starting point, instead of wheeling sree and turning: his 
back upon the royal tribune ; and amidst the murmur of admiration that 
followed this graceful gallantry, he briefly measured with his eye the 
oe and its appendage, struck the spurs into his horse’s flanks, and 
unding forward with the swiftness of a meteor, raised his lance at the 
identical moment for ensuring’ success, and carried off the ring. 

Again and again, as his turn came round, did Don Esteban repeat his 
triumphant essay with the same unerring accuracy, until the number of 
rings allotted to be run for having been expended, each cavalier was re- 
quired to produce those he had carried away, and the judges of the 
game, who were stationed at the foot of the palm-tree, were called upon 
to count the rings, and name the victor. When the reckoning had been 
carefully made, it appeared that the maximum attained had been nine, 
and that two cavaliers (one of whom was an Abencerage prince, the 
other Don Esteban de Sandoval) had each brought down the number, so 
that the victory remained divided between them. The noble Moor cour- 
teously waving his privilege to share in the triumph, declared that the 
rights of hospitality required that the Christian stranger should alone be 
proclaimed victorious; but Don Esteban, not to be outdone in generosity 
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the Infidel, drew from his finger a precious ring encrusted with a fine 
in the form of a heart, upon which was engraven the legend of 
deun solo”—(I belong to one alone), and directing that it should 
affixed to the bird’s beak, protested that he alone of the two rival can- 
didates, who should succeed in bringing down the ring, would be entitled 
claim the full honours of the day, and that to render every thing fair 
impartial between them, they should draw lots for the first start. 
Chance decided in favour of the Abencerage, and confident of success, 
his flying steed along the Carrera towards the tree, but although 
the point of his lance touched the bird, and caused it to balance upon its 
mivering leaf, the ring remained suspended to its beak. It now became 
the turn of Don Esteban to try his fortune. Calm and self-possessed, he 
t his horse in movement, and as it fleetly bore him on towards the 
int of attraction, the eyes of all present were fixed upon the ring in 
reathless attention ; the lance was raised for a moment—in the next, 
the ring had disappeared, and Don Esteban, checking his horse, displayed 
it upon the point of his lance. A martial fanfare greeted this exploit, 
during which the gallant Spaniard rode round the Carrera to the place 
ied by the lovely young Moorish lady, and dismounting, uncovered 
his head and bent his knee to the earth, as he laid the trophies won by 
him at her feet. She acknowledged the homage paid to her charms by 
a smile so sweet, that it appeared to Don Esteban’s enthralled imagina- 
tion that Paradise was opening upon him as he gazed upon her; then 
— up the victorious rings, she placed the ruby heart upon her 
nger, and detaching the green scarf worn by her from her waist, passed 
it over the Spaniard’s shoulder. Don Esteban raised the embroidered ends 
tfully to his lips, and murmuring a vow that henceforward no other 
scarf should ever cross his breast—no other colours but those she had 
bestowed be worn by him—he was led away to receive from the hands of 
the sultana queen, the more costly but less valued prize that was adjudged 
to him as the reward of his prowess. A jewel-hilted sabre was presented 
to him by the royal lady; while Muley Aben Hacen, albeit chagrined 
that a Christian should have successfully competed with the address of 
his own most accomplished knights, nevertheless generously marked his 
admiration of Don Esteban’s skill, by commanding his acceptance of the 
magnificent Nejdi and its accoutrements, upon which he that day had so 
greatly distinguished himself. 
. * 
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During the next four hours, silence and repose brooded over the city 
of Granada and the Palace of the Alhambra. King and courtier, mer- 
chant and artisan, alike fatigued with the morning’s amusement, had re- 
tired to the cool seclusion of their darkened halls and shaded courts, to 
slumber away, beneath fretted domes or canvass awnings, and lulled by 
the monotony of bubbling fountains, the fervid heats of mid-day in that 
burning clime ; nor was it until an hour before sunset that the hum of 
human voices was again heard ascending in joyous murmurs from the 
crowded streets of the city to the gardens and groves of the palace, 
— it died away, amidst the rustling branches of the dark cypress- 

At that hour Don Juan de Vera received a summons to repair to the 
presence of the Moorish king, and escorted by a guard of honour, he 
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and his:retinue for the first time passed through the famous Gate of 
Syren and set foot within the precincts of the royal residence. 

The scene that opened upon them as they entered the avenues leading 
to the palace, appeared to be a realisation of the Arabian poet's glowing 
descriptions of the Prophet’s Paradise. The golden light of sunset 
rs flower and tree with a richer, deeper hue; fountains cast their 
diamond showers into the air, to fall again into their alabaster basins 
with a measured cadence, and overflowing their sculptured brims, stole 
through the emerald turf like silver threads. The odours of a thousand 
flowers and aromatic shrubs embalmed the atmosphere ; the refreshin 
shade of the lofty trees, whose luxuriant branches met over head, form 
magnificent arcades of verdure, through whose interstices the broken 
sunbeams streamed and fell upon the pathway like golden coins; volup- 
tuous strains of distant music floated upon the lulled + winds with many a 
dying fall, and came o’er the ear 


Like the sweet south upon a bank of violets, ' 
Stealing and giving odour. 


These sights and sounds, together with the softening influence of the 
hour and the clime, conspired to render the enchantment of the scene 
complete ; and the noble Spaniards confessed to each other, as they 
gazed around them, that the bright reality far surpassed all that the most 
highly-wrought descriptions had prepared them for—all that their 
own glowing imaginations had depicted to them of—Moorish refine- 
ment. 

The reception that awaited Don Juan de Vera was of the most bril- 
liant description, for Muley Aben Hagen, desirous of dazzling and im- 
posing upon the representative of the power he was about to defy, by a 
display of the resources of which he was master, had called into requi- 
sition all his magnificence for the audience to which the Christian envoy 
was admitted, and no mark of honour had been omitted that could be 
conferred either upon him or upon the individuals composing his retinue. 
The various courts through which they passed on their way to the Hall 
of Ambassadors in the great Tower of Comares, were lined with the 
king’s splendid Nubian guard, in their light chain armour and cross- 
bows ; beneath the graceful colonnades that surround those courts, were 
assembled groups of the most leading men in the kingdom, their dresses 
and arms sparkling with jewels; and the almost fabulous splendours of 
the Hall of Comares, that miracle of oriental art, whose unrivalled em- 
bellishments appear to have been the work of genii and not of mortal 
artificers, were enhanced by the presence of the whole Moorish court in 
their robes of state, surrounding the monarch seated upon his throne. 

Into this atmosphere of gorgeous light and perfume (how different 
from the severe and sober simplicity that characterised the courts of 
Valladolid and Cordova, where Ferdinand and Isabella alternately re- 
sided !) the ambassador of the Castilian sovereign was introduced by the 
Grand Vizier. The bearing of the King of Granada was grave and 
stern, but courteous withal ; he listened without any perceptible signs of 
impatience to the claim preferred by Don Juan de Vera in the names of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, for arrears of tribute due from the crown of 
Granada to that of Castile; but when in terms of respectful but uncom- 
promising firmness, a demand was made for the resumption of the old 
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exactitude of its fature observance, that memorable an- 
Pre beating defiance, every rash syllable of which bore within 
it ’s doom, burst indignantly from the lips of the 


, 
rl 

“Tell sovereign,” said he, “that the kings of Granada, who 
wed pay bate in gold and silver money to the Castilian crown, are 
dead: Our mint at present coins nothing but blades of scimitars and 
‘heads of lances !” 

* Don Juan listened to the words of Muley Aben Hagen in stern and 
expen theindigution thy hn around, ut he marked hi 
give ion to the indignation they but he m 
ate their import by immediately withdrawing from the royal pre- 
_sence, and rejecting the king’s invitation that he should prolong his so- 
journ at History relates that as the ambassador 
through the Court of Lions, on his way from the audience, one of the 
light-tongued Moorish nobles assembled there, presumed sneeringly to 
utter some irreverent remarks upon one of the points of the holy Roman 
faith, held most sacred by the Catholics of Spain. Don Juan avenged 
the insult on the spot ; telling the Infidel that he lied in his throat, he 
felled him to the earth with his mailed hand, at the risk of being himself 
exterminated by the offender’s countrymen present. But although a 
hundred Moorish blades leaped from their scab at the same moment, 
and that the Spaniards, closing round the person of their chief, formed a 
rampart of their bodies to ward off the attack, no second blow was 
struck. ‘The king hearing the clash of arms and the clamour of angry 
voices, sent to ascertain the cause of the tumult ; and reserving his indig- 
nation for the author of the disturbance, who had outraged the laws of 
itality by his unseemly observations, he commanded that the person 
of the Christian ditinssihie should be held sacred, and that he and his 
followers should be allowed to depart unmolested. 

The sun was sinking behind the wild Sierras that bound the Vega, and 
its last vanishing rays tinged with opal hues the white crests of the Sno 
Mountains, while the plain itself, and the base of the hill upon whic 
Granada is built, were beginning to melt into shadowy indistinctness in 
the a gloom of evening, as the Spanish cavaliers quitted the city of 
the Moor. The streets were silent and deserted, for the citizens had 
gathered into their mosques for their last evening prayer, and the voices 
of the Muezzins were alone heard from tower and minaret chanting 
forth in the name of God the Merciful, and of his prophet Mahomet, that 
invitation to pour out the heart in thanksgiving which never falls un- 
heeded upon a Moslem’s ear. The Christian strangers crossed them- 
selves in pious horror as they listened to those (to them) profane sounds, 
and turning round to take a farewell glance of the towers of the 
Alhambra as th through the city gates, each cavalier laying his 
hand upon the of his sword breathed a prayer that ere long they 
tmhight again approach that proud fortress, not as the friend, but as the 
foe of the hau Infidel—not as the ally, but as the conqueror that was 
Se'pthes Gav etelly colental gem ta the colen of Castile. 
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Part II. 
Fiel pero desdichado, 


«Ow the night of the 26th of December, 1481, the small fortified 
‘town of Zahara, which lies between Ronda and Medina Sidonia, on the 
frontier of Andalusia, and is built like an pi nest upon the summit 

a ogy and almost inaccessible mass of rocks, was attacked by a 

‘Moorish force, led on by the King of Granada in person.. One of those 
furious tempests which are peculiar to southern latitudes, proved singu- 
larly propitious to the wily undertaking of Muley Aben Hacen, for it 
effectually prevented the ach of the enemy from being heard by the 
Spanish garrison. The whistling of the winds and the angry roaring of 
-the river Guadalete, which flows at the foot of the rocks pon whieh 
Zahara is built, and whose stream, swollen by the wintry rains, dashed 
furiously along its rugged bed, so completely overpowered every other 
‘sound that the tramping of the Moorish horse was drowned in the stun- 
wing conflict of the elements, and under cover of darkness and din the 

s were scaled and the sentinels massacred before they could alarm the 
garrison. 

Thus having made themselves masters of the place by a coup de main, 
the Moors spread through the narrow and precipitous streets of Zahara, 
making prisoners of every soul whom they did not put to the sword. 
Nor was this a difficult undertaking; for the unfortunate Spaniards, 
startled from their slumbers by the clash of arms, panic struck and bewil- 
dered, had not time allowed hides to fly to their weapons, or to make a 
rallying point, ere were pursued and overwhelmed; and although 
they defended themselves with the of desperation, their individual 
efforts proved vain against the combined tactics of their assailants. 

“‘ Spare their lives,” had been the order of Muley Aben Hagen, “and 
let them be sent in chains to Granada—I know these Spaniards well— 

‘slavery will be far more dreadful to them than death !” 

And so it was. But the individual who most ae cursed the hand 
that had spared his life, was Don Esteban de Sandoval, Marquis de 
Florida Blanca. He had arrived at Zahara two days before to pass the 
festival of the Nativity with his brother, the youthful commandant of the 
citadel, and was to have returned to Cordova after the Epiphany; but 
“man proposes and God disposes,” and without belonging to the garrison 
of that devoted place he became involved in the fate of its unfortunate 
defenders. On the memorable night in question, he was aroused from 
his first sleep by the tramping of feet and cries of alarm, mingled with 
shrieks and imprecations, which became audible in a momentary lull of 
the tempest, and, starting from his couch, he hastily armed himself, and 
rushed forth to ‘ascertain the cause of the tumult. But in an instant he 
was surrounded by crowds of half-naked Spaniards (among whom was 
his brother, Don Alonzo) who hurried him along with them towards the 

of the citadel, where they still hoped they might succeed in repel- 
the enemy; but they arrived too late. The Moors had already 
effected their entry, the ish sentinels lay stretched lifeless on the 
ground, weltering in their blood, while the Tafidels, moving on in coms 
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masses, swept all before them like a swarm of locusts, their scimi- 
aie down whatever ed their advance. Nevertheless the 
gallant brothers, with a dful of followers whom they rallied 
round them by a few ic words, made a noble resistance against 


the for a moment, succeeded in ing them at bay ; but it 
was for ey Filled with tat Lee me been thus taken 
+ a commandant of Zahara cared not to survive a defeat 
i ry felt would be converted into a disgrace ; but he resolved to sell 
his life dearly, and to make some tardy amends by his self-devotion for 
the blameable security that had led to such fatal results. Inch by inch 
he and his brother disputed the advance of the Infidels towards the 
of Castile which floated from the citadel walls, but pressed 
y numbers, bleeding at every pore, faint and almost exhausted, 
were driven onwards, losing at every step one of their fol- 
lowers, until they found themselves at the foot of the standard almost 
the only survivors of their brave little band. A rush was made b 
the foremost Moors to seize upon the colours, but the brothers, eac 
throwing an arm round’ the staff and, clinging firmly to it, cut down 
the ‘first who attempted to displace them. At the same moment a shot, 
fired an African mercenary, pierced the commandant to the heart, 
and, ing his grasp, he fell lifeless to the ground at the feet of his 


Although the soul of Don Esteban was filled with anguish and dis- 
may by this catastrophe, he suffered not the feelings of the man to over- 
come the duties of the soldier; one glance at the host of turbaned heads 
that pressed eagerly forward to annihilate him, sufficed to show that no 
act of daring, no exertion of courage and coolness, could delay his defeat 
beyond another minute; and tearing down the standard of his sovereign 
to save it from the contamination of the Infidel’s touch, he threw it over 
the dead body of his brother, planted his foot upon the loved remains 
thus nobly shrouded, and with sword upraised to fell the first assailant, 
he in that attitude prepared to die. 

A violent blow from a battle-axe on the right shoulder caused his 
sword-arm to fall —— by his side, another upon his head brought 
him stunned and fainting upon one knee ; in an instant a score of scimi- 
tars flashed over him to inflict the last deadly stroke; but the leader of 
the Moorish party, Ibn Zeriab, a prince of the Zegri tribe, filled with 
generous admiration of Don Esteban’s gallant conduct, exclaimed that it 
would be a cowardly act to slay so brave a soldier, when he could no 
longer defend himself, and covering the prostrate Spaniard with his 
buekler, he commanded that his life should be spared, and his wounds 
immediately attended to. 

Such traits of noble feeling were frequent among the Spanish Moors, 
who carried the most chivalrous elevation of sentiment even into their 
bitterest feuds, and were. wont to honour the valour of a fallen foe with 
as much romantic enthusiasm as they would have done that of a successful 
ally, 80 innate was their appreciation of great and gallant deeds. In the 
instance pan the orders of the Moorish commander-in-chief were 
received a shout of approval, and Don Esteban was removed in a 


conta arcW ibility to the great square of. Zahara, where all the inha- 
bitants of that ill- place (principally old men, women, and children), 
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who had escaped the carnage of the night, were assembled by order of 
the king, preparatory to their being sent in slavery ney at 
At sunrise on the following morning the gates of Zahara were thrown 
open, and a long procession of mingled tri and mourning issued 
from thence. First came the King of Granada, mounted upon his Arab 
war-horse, with the head of Don Alonzo de Sandoval, the unfortunate 
commandant of Zahara, hanging to his saddle-bow ; then followed Ibn 
Zeriab, a his hand the captured standard of Castile, stained and 
defaced with the blood of its two t defenders ; and next to him 
came two Moorish men-at-arms, leading between them the horse upon 
which had been strapped the living but still unconscious body of Don 
Esteban. After these succeeded a numerous train of the king’s 
and lastly followed the wretched survivors of Zahara, chained two and 
two, and escorted by a party of foot-soldiers. When the gates closed 
upon them, not a Christian, living or dead, remained within the walls; 
massacred Spanish garrison had been replaced by a Moorish one, 
the standard of Granada floated triumphantly on the spot where that of 
Castile had so lately waved, turbaned sentinels paced the ramparts, and 
within the deep pr narrow streets, a deathlike silence prevailed—awful 
commentary upon the ensanguined stains that everywhere moistened the 
rocky pavement !- The victors had speedily disencumbered the cause- 
ways of the heaps of slain that obstructed them, and after decapitating 
the lifeless bodies of the Spanish chiefs, they had flung all the carcases 
indiscriminately over the walls, to be dashed to pieces among the rocks 
upon which the town is built, or carried away by the roaring waters of the 
tempest-swollen Guadalete. When the unhappy captives beheld the 
mangled remains of their husbands, fathers, and sons, cast forth to be- 
come the prey of the vulture and the crow, they lifted up their fettered 
hands in desperate appeal against the enemy who had stolen upon them 
“like a thief in the night season,” to render their homes desolate, and 
one wild and piercing wail rose to Heaven : 
. Vengeance, vengeance, O Lord God of Hosts, upon the destroyer 
of Zahara! May the same fate overtake Granada, and may the Infidels 


be driven forth like us to die in exile and slavery !” 
* * * * + * 


+ * * am * 


In the smallest, but perhaps the most highly decorated and luxurious 
of the many luxurious chambers of the Alhambra, that which is known to 
travellers by the designation of El Gabinete de la Reyna (the queen’s 
closet), a lady was seated alone in an attitude of deep meditation. She 
had already past her summer prime, but the autumn of life which was 
opening upon her, not “ the sear, the yellow leaf,” but that rich season in 
which the fruit replaces the flower—so far from robbing her person of a 
single stately charm, had invested it’ with a mellower and more glowing 
beauty, like the autumn of the year, which casts over the face of nature a 
magic of colouring unknown to earlier seasons. Her form was of that 
majestic and commanding description that irresistibly im the be- 
holder with a belief that the mind which it enshrines has been cast in an 
equally magnificent mould. Energy and intellect were stamped in every 
linéament of her speaking face, and although its usual expression was the 
" reverse of gentle, there was an occasional benignity in the beaming eyes 
Oct.—vouL. LXXII. NO. CCLXXXYI, r 


































ba giegeies elomsing webvehitadhargetind one 
of the gorgeous colouring wi i was 
tinted, the elaborately lb dhahdngaet thet atnadildhephiells.<athinn 
endless verses marvellous designs, interlaced with appropriate sen- 

from the Koran and from the moral of the East, seemed to 
been devised and executed by fairy artificers for the favourite bower 
of their queen. The floor was paved with those brilliant coloured tiles 
arranged in elegant mosaic work, for which the Spanish Moors were so 
famous, displaying in the centre the escutcheons and devices of some of 
the sovereigns of Granada; and along the sunbase, upon a wide band of 
the same materials, figured an Arabic poem in characters of azure and 
gold, iptive of the beauties of the place, and eulogising the virtues 
of its . A range of cushions covered with the gold brocades of 
Damascus, occupied the upper part of the room, immediately under the 
window, and before them was spread a small Persian carpet. Stands of 
sandal wood inlaid with ivory and silver supported golden cassolets filled 
with the rarest perfumes of Arabia, and alabaster vases in which bloomed 
the roses of Yemen and Tunis, occupied the corners of the room. Upon 
the cushions were scattered a mandoline, a half-finished work of em- 
broidery, and some loose leaves of Arabic lore, not the light love songs 
or fairy tales of the Rawis, those Trouvéres of the East, from whom the 
minstrels of Provence and the poets of Italy are said to have derived the 
gaie science and the art of rhyming, but the philosophy of some of those 
sages who had been the master spirits of the golden age of Arabian litera- 
ture in Spain, and whose learning had conferred lustre upon the Caliphate 
of Cordova; but lute and needle, and the records of wisdom had alike 
failed in engaging the attention of the royal muser. Reclining on her 
cushions, close to the single window that lighted the apartment, and 
which is composed of four diminutive horseshoe arches, exquisitely orna- 
mented and supported upon the most delicate alabaster columns, her eyes 
wandered, with that pre-occupied expression which denotes a mind ill at 
ease, from the lovely little garden enclosure beneath, with its embowering 
myrtles and orange-trees, and its sparkling fountain, to the more impos- 
mg prospect beyond. Far below lay the valley of the Darro, its shining 
waters careering wildly through the luxuriant vegetation that feathers the 


in the sunbeams like sapphires strewed upon a velvet robe ; and beyond it 
the hill of the ened Paine Gon te 
), and presenting a picturesque diversity of 
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/cvarretted walls, minarets, watch-towers, terraces, and gardens, 

enth of De with oo and stately palm-trees.* the 
3 December was drawing to a close, the window lattices of Per- 
jwsiam stained glass were thrown wide open, and the mid-day air that 
. wafted into the apartment the perfumes of the Sen bine and Hag ed 
e*balmy as that of northern summers. The sky was blue and limpid, and 
. the groves and gardens of the Alhambra retained their ess of 
verdure and bloom, for in the delicious climate of Granada, winter is but 
a of autumn, or rather a mingling of autumn and spring ; 
and the ex paren po, tomes. Shee ces 60 quick @ succession 
of vegetation, ST ee ee ee 
Vega throughout presents the aspect of a highly culti- 
vated garden. Through t the a arch that forms the entrance of 
the Gabinete, a delicious coup dail of the Court and Fountain of the 
Lions, broken but not obstructed by the graceful areades and marble co- 
lumns of the matchless portico that intervenes, completed the enchantment 
of the scene, and left nothing to be desired even by the most exacting 
taste or the most luxurious imagination. 

A light footstep was heard approaching in the direction of the long 
and narrow antichamber that separates the Gabinete de la Reyna from 
the Hall of the Two Sisters, and Nar 4c. afterwards, having deposited 
her slippers in a niche near the archway (a ceremony always nme by 
the Moors previously to entering the oo of ye | det were a re 
form glided’ into the room, and, isiocliniy g at the feet o 
the hem of her robe to her lips and forehead, and then kissed Vine! thyekibe 
hand that hung listlessly over the cushions. 

The lady thus aroused from her inward contemplation, turned sharply 
round and exclaimed in a tone of irritation, “ Who presumes thus to in- 
trude unbidden into our presence? Have we not commanded that our 
maidens should remain in the antichamber—and how often must we si 
nify that it is our pleasure to be alone?” Then suddenly recognising the 
new comer as she arose from her prostrate attitude, the eyes and voice of 
the imperious speaker softened almost into tenderness, as she continued, 
“Ha! Tindesteny i is it you? our prohibition extends not to one so dear ! 
You are welcome to our eyes as the first star that glimmers upon the dark 


horizon after a season of storms.” 





“ Tae Bea ge vthapy Bae be obtained from the window of El Gabinete de la 
e very circumscribed one of the lovely little garden of 
which it overhangs. A high wall was built up by the Spaniards of the conquest, 
entirely masking the noble prospect of the valley of the Darro and the hill of the 
Albaycin. The latter locality has long since tae shorn of its and is now 
jeune af inhabited by Gitanos, and the very lowest order of the population of 

ranada. 


Reyna, is t 


( To be concluded in our next.) 
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”’ CONVERSATIONS WITH THE LATE W. BECKFORD,’ ESQ. 


CONTRIBUTED BY VARIOUS FRIENDS. 


Po ies ol - hd : 
: ibilt 


No. IV. 


_It was about a month after my first interview with Mr. Beckford, I 
‘was returning from a sketching walk, upon one of those Joyous sort 
of days when the air is clear and the sun is bright, when pe 
ring with the minstrelsy of birds, and the woods wave gently as if they 
were nature’s fans to cool the atmosphere, and summer clouds come sail- 
ing rapidly along, casting their shadows on the scenes below, streaking 
the landscape with bright lights and shades, that I perceived, a little dis- 
tance off, advancing towards me on a grayish sort of horse, the au- 
thor of “ Vathek ;” behind him was the gardener also riding, but on a 
horse of a different colour. This gardener’s appearance resembled so 
much that of his master, that he looked like a refracted im of the 
squire on the air behind. The gardener carried an unbrella and a great- 
coat. The horse upon which Mr. Beckford rode, was not one of those 
striking Arab animals, whisking his tail and cocking his ears like Mr. 
Wyat's pleasant and facetious looking charger in Charing Cross. A 
common observer would pass it by; but those acquainted with horses 
would have perceived a peculiarity about it. 

“ Oh—well—delighted to see you.” Such was Mr. Beckford’s greeting 
tome, “ How is your good father? How is it you have not been u 
to see me? You have been to Wick-rocks, quite right, Gainsboroush 
frequently studied there. Oh—oh—what you're looking at the horse 
—odd creature—Egyptian breed—look, what strange hoofs. Ah, one 
might suppose it was a descendant from Alborac, and that its pedigree 

ight be found at the Herald's office.” 

e then gave one of his peculiar Jaughs as if he half believed it him- 
self, and was half enjoying a slight derision at the expense of the pro- 
phet. The hoofs bal fotlocks were completely those of a mule, but there 
were no signs of cross in any other part. 


, “Well,” said he, turning to the ener, “that is our way,” point-. 
ing to a lane, the ener his hand to his hat during the time the 
squire addressed him, and answered, 


“Yes, your honour, that is the way,” as if he had been in the habit 
of soying “yes” all his life (for he was born and bred, gardener at Font- 
hill) but never “ no.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Beckford to me, “come soon, you have not seen 
half the things.” And off he rode, and the gardener after him, as if his 
Xeyptian steed well knew he might have twenty or thirty miles to go 

y: 

About this time one ‘of’ Mr. Beckford’s sérvants was so knocked up 
from the long rides that Mr. Beckford daily took, that he was obliged to 
exchange his duty, though a strong, middle-aged man. If Mr. Beck- 
ford § constitution Was not rh gh nervous energy, nervous organiza- 
tion, and nervous fluids must have been “prodigious.” | He was very 
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much afraid of inflammatory gout, for gout he time after time has told 
me was in the Beckford family. 
- paired gotto Beth a hes shower overtook me, and I was forced to 
"3 whilst housed, Mr. Beckford came trotting by, with his great- 
coat on, and his gardener followed with the umbrella up. Mr. Beckford 
paid little attention to weather; rain and cold, sunshine and snow, were 
all alike—he rarely missed his ride, and with the exception of the great- 
coat, he seldom took precaution against the inclemency of the seasons. 
The. only, thing he feared was an east wind—and who does not ? 
iyoL was with the author of “ Vathek,” at ten the following morning. The 
dwarf announced my name, and Mr. Beckford came into the hall to receive 
me; We ascended the stairs conducting to the upper suite of apartments, he 
leading, but stopping every now and then to look at some special picture 
+~an oil-painting by Copley Fielding, he directed my attention to, then to 
a pleasing little bit by Bonnington, the subject of which was two lovers, 
dressed after the fashion of Paul Veronese, with a couple of greyhounds. 
The story was not much, but he had made the most of it: pi touch, 
ment, and neat drawing were all here. 

* It’s delicately pencilled—poor young man—he died young—he was 
on the right road,” Mr. Beckford pont in passing’. | 
»« The road he’s on now, sir,” I remarked, “may be a pleasanter 
one.” 

“God only knows,” was the reply; “he may be sitting by the way- 
side, begging for mercy, whilst the high and mixed throng of popes and 
cardinals, and starving poor, happy, are moving on.” 

There was a full-length portrait of the famous lord mayor—Mr, Beck- 
ford’s father—painted, I believe, by Hudson, but certainly not by the 
glowing pencil of Sir Joshua Reynolds, as some superficial observers have 
asse A vigorous, though rather sketchy portrait of the Marquis of 
Douglass, by ql 

wing-room. 

“ Ah! there’s my dson,” said Mr. Beckford, with all the affection 
of a most devoted and proud grandfather, “‘hasn’t he a fine head? Bar- 
ker has not made the most of it—but he has done pretty well.” 

We passed on into the room, and herecommenced the development of the 
author of “ Vathek’s” taste. No frittering away with elaborate ornaments 
—no fantastic twistings and curvings of the tawdry Louis Quatorze style, 
no heaping of every thing that is costly and expensive, without reference 
to repose, no pieces of china on the mantel-pieces, looking as if they were 
going to be crushed by huge masses of bronze beside them; no tables in 
the centre of the room, crowded with all sorts of curious things under tall 
glasses, fortune-tellers cut out by young ladies, and dolls dressed up by 
industrious old spinsters. No, every thing was solemn, chaste, substan- 
tial—oak and ebony, marbles and bronzes, pictures and books, gold can- 
diesticks and precious gems, Rich red damasks and dark purple cloths 
met the eye, but so judiciously arranged, that no one thing drew your 
attention suddenly ; all, was calm—every thing was in proportion, plain, 
' yet not. monotonous, but happily relieved by graceful carvings, where 
relief was required ; a deep repose seemed to reignover all, 

Over the mantel-piece in this room hung a full length Eaayr of the 
Duchess of Hamilton, by. Phillips, R.A. I asked Mr. Beckford if it was 





homas Barker, hung over the door upon entering the 
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the affirmative. The conversation then turned 
I asked him did he Sir Thomas Law- 
“Spee 
his pi of the J emble are Be 
mean i of Kemble as Hamlet.” “ What do you 
think of his Satan invoking his legions?” “Oh, gracious goodness, that 
pete?) ll a mt aed painting it,” and Mr. Beckford on the 
countenance Thomas's Satan, flung his hands up in the air, and 
exclaimed, “Can any thing be more dreadful, or unlike Milton.” We 
both laughed. It was impossible to resist it when Mr. Beckford mimicked 
body. There was something so true, but with such a spice of the 
ridiculows thrown in as to give it a most pleasing relish. Talking about 
Kemble brought us to the drama, for a hint, however slight, was quite 
sufficient to make the author of “ Vathek” start off, take you to’ central 
America, tell you all the discoveries in the regions of Guatemala, touch 
upon Egypt and land before him with some strange carving from Italy 
or gem from Persia, ere you could discover what led to the digression. If he 
was quick in his actions, his mind was a million times more rapid. U- 
the merits of John Kemble, in “ Coriolanus,” Mr. Beckford spoke in the 
highest terms ; but he became positively enthusiastic in speaking of Mrs. 
dons, her classic postures, her delightful voice, her nice pereeption, her 
pathos, and her bursts of passion, were the perfection of acting. 

The next painting we looked at was a Sir Joshua Reynolds in his most 
careful moments. It was a full-length portrait of Lady , ® member 
of an illustrious house—treated as a sort of priestess, though dressed in 
the costume of the last century—a tripod with fire burning on it, stood 
in one corner of the picture—in the distance a Greek temple, with the 

low of evening sunset slightly blushing upon its columns. She was 
ntiful—English loveliness hung like a sacred veil over her counte- 
nance: her beauty consisted not so much in the regularity of her features 
and nature’s exquisite chiseling of their details, as in an expression seized 
and ant the canvass to look like life—her eyes appeared as if they 
had in the sacred waters of affection, and her cheeks as if a 
disappointed attachment had robbed them of their roses—could it have 
been the case? Or, was it but the artist's poetry ? O! mighty Rey- 
nolds, why has not that me | which you were the parent of, given us 
ym J more resembling thee ! 
fter looking at the picture, I walked to the end of the room—then 
to one side, and then to the other, like one that could not see enough of 
it, and fancies by changing his position he must therefore likewise change 
the appearance of the picture, bing which Mr. Beckford did the same, 
his eyes riveted on my countenance, and at every step I took eagerly ex- 
claiming, “Ah! ah!” and poking forward his head, as if to provoke some 
eas crednwecnec 
t is painting, high up, was the it of the Duke 
Hamilton when a Boy, pe inted beh ai master ; his long flowing hair, 
red velvet coat and turned down, gave his grace quite a poetical 
character ; its en was the author of “ Vathek,” which has been 
well engraved , and published with Mr. Beckford’s “ Excursions 
to the Monasteries of Alcobaca ‘and Bathala.” Under these were two 
pictures by Giscomo da Ponte (Bassano), glowing with rich Venetian 
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upon one of the damask chairs to bok at tho ne the sje of ick 
was God sending manna to the murmuring children of I was 
horrified. The idea of standing upon one of these chairs, covered with 
rich damask, appeared to me to be little better than sacrilege. . I told him 
Leould see very well. ‘ See—see! to be sure you can see, but not what 
L.want you to see; come, come, get up, and I will give you a hand,” and 
ingly I was obliged to obey. Iam now well convinced that this 
kind of embarrassing situation was a sort of comedy to him. For, after 
that, he would frequently force into my hands some most rare or costly 
ing, such as a piece of Persian enammelling or carving in ory by 
Framingo, and bid me take it to the window to look at it. What wi 
my respect for, and desire to please, the author of ‘ Vathek,” and my 
fear a toe or a handle might come off, I invariably felt like a the 
first time he is requested to walk a tight-rope*; and yet had such a catas- 
trophe occurred, he would have shrugged his shoulders and said, “ Well, 
it ean’t be he every thing will be destroyed some day;” a frequent 
expression of hi 

On the table, in the centre of this room, was the MSS., beautifully 

illumined, which belonged to Shah Aulum. In point of finish I never saw 
a missal better got up. There was one other remarkable specimen of 
furniture in this chamber, it was one of the finest pieces of plate glass, 
occupying the space where a door once had been; and now, sweet, 
peti reader, if perchance of the softer sex you be, say not the author of 
“‘ Vathek,” even in his seclusion, had forgotten the way to please thy sex, 
for even here a looking-glass was set, so that you—most curious of the 
curious gazers—who chanced to creep in to see his house on Lans- 
down-crescent, might your own sweet faces languishingly admire—if 
there was nothing else worthy your attention. 
.. We now passed from this into the grand room, Tiny, who ever was 
- in attendance upon his master, rose and followed us, and on entering 
into this apartment, looked up into his master’s face, as if to inquire 
whether there would be time for him to take an additional doze. 

“ My beautiful Tiny,” was all Mr. Beckford said, but it was perfectl 
comprehended by the dog, for he went and stretched himself down 
length upon the Persian rug. 

The apartment in which we were now standing, was a long room, well 
proportioned as to width and height, with a deep red drugget runnin 
round the floor—a splendid Persian carpet in the centre, extending itse 
until it reached the drugget, and there spreading its deep rich purple 
fringe upon its syrface. From the floor, rising to about six in 
height, there was a range of oaken book-cases all round, filled with 
every kind of work, handsomely bound and of the finest editions—tra- 
vels, histories, biographies, in every European language, with obser- 
Sen by the mea “. ‘ se rae es end in the same 

. A little bi e ti with scarlet ium, 
diamitre inches in d ae ed lace each shelf, ornate ex- 
clude the dust, whilst the ever-subdued colour of the oak was here and 
there relieved by a little gilding. Above the book-cases, the wall was co- 
vered with a silk damask of a red tone, jnppadrer te. waciswre- yy zd 
the drugget, and upon this wall was hung portrait portrait, the 
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likenesses of great and illustrious historical characters, painted by, the 
most eminent old masters, Holbein, Velasquez, Titian, Rembran i and 
Vandyke; then above these was a gold cornice which supported the 
ceiling, with a slight blush of rouge in it. Opposite the window. stood a 
most. costly Florentine table inlaid with various marbles, and which were 
fashioned imto flowers and ornaments. On this table was set-a splendid 
and graceful enamelled vase by Jean Cousin, after designs by Annibal 
Carracci. On the solid marble chimney-piece of this room, were gold 
candlesticks, after designs by Holhima, and finally, at the extreme end 
there was an open doorway, apparently leading somewhere, else, but 
whether to Paradise or to the infernal regions, was upon the first look 
pee) in consequence of the intensely brilliant, and fiery-looking co- 
which the atmosphere assumed. As this apartment, with its blue, 
and purple, and scarlet, seemed to be the great hall of literature, and 
the great tabernacle of learning, we looked more at the books than at 
the other things surrounding. He pulled down many editions of different 
works to illustrate ‘his conversation—it really was something extraordi- 
to see with what facility he would find any particular passage in an 

pi tg I asked him if he had a catalogue of his endless collection. 
Oh, ious goodness! what do I want with a catalogue—I know 


every book in m ion, and where to put my fin n it,” 

This Sia emdiarored to be correct, for I sinks eked Lim if he had 
such or such a work in his possession, but that he instantly went 
and got it and placed it in my hands. He inquired of me if I was fond 
of reading. 

I told him particularly so, and that I was at that time studying “ Bur- 
ton’s Anatomy of Melancholy.” 

“ Strange work,” Mr. Beckford replied ; “ it is filled with deep read- 
ing—half your modern works are decanted out of it.” 

erceiving a fine copy of “‘ Junius’s Letters,” I asked him if he thought 
those forcible productions were from the pen of Lord Chatham. 

* Most decidedly not—none of us (for he always spoke of the Pitt fa- 
mily as if he were one of them) ever for a moment thought that they 
were, and if they had been we should have certainly known it. There is 
much in them which resembles the peculiarities of Burke, and many of 
his admirers entertained the opinion so positively, that Burke felt himself 
called upon solemnly to disclaim the imputation. My opinion is, Dr. 
Wilmot was the author.” 

“Dr. Wilmot!” I reiterated, with surprise. 

“Ay, Dr. Wilmot; no man had better opportunities ; he was a 
scholar, a sincere whig, and a most intimate friend of Lord Chatham's. 
He had opportunities of being fully acquainted with every thing, from 
his enjoying such an exclusive confidence of George III., which arose 
from the following singular affair: George III., when Prince George, 
fell.in love with a beautiful quakeress of the name of Hannah Lightfoot. 
She, resided at a linendraper’s-shop, at the corner of Market-street, St. 
James's Market.’ The mame of that linendraper was Wheeler. As the 
pee could not:obtain her affections exactly in the way he most desired, 
. Dr. Wilmot to m them, which he did at Kew Chapel, 
mn pr esaaser » Pitt, sherwards a Chatham, and .Ann_ Taylor, 

ithe: /witnessin r aught I kno d tis, 
ay ae et ing; and, for aught w, that document : 















ore You astonish me.” 
Dae Ah. ‘ah,—when you have lived as long in the world as I 
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vill cease being astonished at any thing.” | 
Ow frequently have I had cause to regret that my memory was 80 
or as Only to be enabled jto carry away scraps of Mr. Beckford’s con- 

ons ; for every thing he talked upon was made interesting, either 


° Blow 


im not being 


~ 
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have, you 


generally known, or from its being instructive by the 


judicious keenness of his observations. It appeared to me that he elabo- 


rately studied eve 
honest and decid 

merality of mankind, to deliver a judgment which is formed u 
emand of the moment. i 
He had the co 


His opinion was the offsp 


the 


of reflection. 
urage to be honest, and his being free from the trammels 


of personal friendship, enabled him to speak without fear of offending. 
He has often said severe and reproving things to me, but in such a kind 
and ingenuous manner, that I felt he truly esteemed me by so doing. If 
the author of “‘ Vathek” could be chilling and severe, where conceit and 
folly were conspicuous, his praise could likewise swell into bursts of the 


sincerest admiration at what was truly good 


If he was bitter, it was 


not from disappointment ; and if he was pleased, it was not from prejudice. 
alone, like a splendid firmament, extending over the vast 
worlds of intellect ; but that mind was not to be won by the worship of 
false idolatry. Woe to him who offered adulation to the author of “ Va- 
thek,” for sure was his insight into the workings of the heart. To hear 
him talk of Lord Chatham—the gigantic powers of his mind, and the un- 


His mind s 


bounded 
breathed for the 


ness of his heart—the true patriotic 


irit which he 
poor—the ever wretched poor—would make that Babylon 


in Parliament-street blush with all its confusion of tongues, and sigh 
for the days when a Pitt, a Fox, or a Burke rose to legislate, not talk. 
But the Reform Bill seems to have been a sort of popular besom which 
has brushed away the remains of their genius, and swept in a parcel of 


spider 


spinners. 


Lasked Mr. Beckford if he was not returned for Wells and Hinton, 
and how it was that he did not bring the powers of his mind to bear 
upon politics. 

“Tt was not my mission,” he answered ; “I was not destined to lead 
in politics and was too stiff in the neck to be a follower.” 


expressed a re 


t at his not continuing in parliament. 


“ Believe me,” he said, “ I am infinitely happier as I am ; besides, the 


politics of to-da 
rather be buri 


are a sort of Fair Rosamond’s labyrinth. 


quitoes in parliament.” 


The blazing entrance was now to be 


I would 


alive in solitude than stung to death by political mus- 
Was this the mys- 


terious chamber of the dwarf? or was it an approach to the halls 
of Eblis. No, it was the apartment over the. arch—I had passed 
through it before, but was not struck with that brilliant flood of crim- 


son light, the cause of which was now apparent. 
silk’ blinds had been drawn down, so that the sun shining’: 


them tinged the whole atmosphere. On. the right: were 
cases ; to the left, in the centre window, was 


tingle 





e marble: 


of a 


infant, by Roubilliac—but such an infant—such pretty’ little 
hands, and such a pretty little pouting mouth, half open— 


thing, so as to permanently fix in his mind an 
view—that when called upon, he had not, like the 


Three rich crimson- 


os boobs 
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that when looked at it, and saw it slumbering im the bright glow of 
red which the silk blinds cast upon it, the mind was and you 
turned to say, “ Hush!” it looked so much like life. | 
_ “This is the son that I was ever blessed with; alas, not to be 
my heir,” said Mr. “ What think you of him?” _ 

Sreclosthny hey, thet I involuntarily enewered« Hote beast” 
toa , that I in 1 “ He is beautiful.” 

Siredieedtighe,* wes Mr. Beckford’s reply ; “seulpture never went 
farther, even under the hand of a Greek.” 

In the other two windows were black poppies in vases. From this we 
entered the bed-room, which was usually occupied by Her Grace the 
Duchess of Hamilton, when on a visit to her father. Here was a et 

rior landscape, by John Brueghel, with figures by Rubens, standin 
‘eae banks of a aw fortunate land, where potas mares flower = 
hot-house fruit were luxuriantly blooming and ripe at the same moment ! 
A few unpretending oaken cabmets lined with dark velvet, and 
husbanding with modest care gems and rare things of China, were the 
chief objects of research in this sacred boudoir. From thence we pro- 
ceeded to the front drawing-room of the same house. I might almost 
say that this room was nothing more nor less than a of Poelem- 
burgs—not but that there were other pictures, and beautiful ones too, 
judiciously placed, so as to add rather than diminish to the delicate re- 
finements of the soft and enchanting Poelemburg. But Poelemburg, in 
all his glory, grottoes, caves, landscapes, pieces of architecture, 
soft clear skies, and fair delightful nym finished like enamels, hang 
so lightly on the walls, and so irresistibly asking for your admiration, that 
you could not help giving it. Mr. Beckford, like the immortal Rubens, 
experienced @ sin pleasure in the pictures of Poelemburg, and ex- 
himself as a most sincere admirer of his beauties. 

From the sublime to the beautiful, from the beautiful to the humorous, 
is a change which few minds can undergo; few intellects are so consti- 
tuted that the range of their imaginations, and the combinations of their 
ideas, can extend over such wide fields of differences as the author of 
“Vathek's.” A minute, and Mr. Beckford was all sympathy, and car- 
ried away by the enchanting loveliness of Poelemburg. Another mi- 
nute, and he was chuckling at the excessive drollery of Stothard’s Tam 
O’Shanter, galloping with his mouth wide open, and his eyes staring and 
looking so y frightened, and so shockingly drunk, 

Well mounted on his grey mare, Meg, 
A better never lifted leg. 


And turning round as he has just gained 
The key-stane o’ the brig. 
With all the host of ‘ warlocks and witches” pursuing in a dance, and 


Nannie far before the rest. _ 

“ There, there,” said Mr. Beckford, beating his feet alternately on the 
floor, “does not that delight you ? Oh, is it not deliciously comeal, and 
how it’s painted... He must have had the spirit of Burns, whispering to 
his mind as he executed it—it’s vastly good, like it, and so do you.” 
| After laughing and paying due homage to the Scotch and Bri- 
tish artist, we returned through the same rooms, and only paused to look 
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at the beautiful priestess. We PO om Si Mr. Beck- 
/pomted to a chair on which I sat; betook himself to the 

Mr. na with an original sketch 
of. lion, by Rembrandt. lL sminbed ek he seemed particularly fond 
of a —_. He told me he possessed a singular influence over them. 

ustrate this, he said, “That when he was in Paris, there was a 
eae Jardin des Plantes, which took a wonderful fancy to him. 
Wislst looking at her, the keeper told me that if I wished to please the 
animal, I would enter the den. I did so,” continued Mr. Beckford, and 
bending himself forward, stared at me in the face, as ifhe intended me to 
feel awe-struck, ‘ I did so; and no sooner was I in her den, than she threw 
herself at my feet, gave a most agreeable growl, opened her mouth with 
a yawn, and commenced licking my hands whilst I seratched her back. 

!. gracious goodness, she was a very beautiful animal.” 

Upon my asking him if he did not feel afraid, “ Not in ses least,” said 
Mr. Beckford, ‘1 felt like Daniel, I had faith, not in own divine 
powers, but in the keeper's wanbiod’ had almost forgo carol about it, but 
when Charles X. was at Hol , he asked the duchess if I still comti- 
nued to possess the same pence over animals, and then mentioned to 
her the story of the tigress.” 

‘Our conversation became discursive. We talked upon music. This 
pupil of Mozart went and sat down and sang, accompanying himself with 
exquisite taste ; no excruciating running up and down and whirling of 
sounds, as if one note was playing blind-man’s-buff with another. It was 
music, not execution—it was iontething of the mind and the heart—not 
of the fingers. 

Mr. Beekford afterwards asked me if I had ever read “ Vathek.” I 
informed him only the translation, and that but once, therefore I was “a4 
ina condition to do it full justice, that it was owing to Lord Byron 
admiration that I was first induced to read it. Mr. ord donmant 
and brought me the autograph letter from Lord Byron, soliciting a meet- 
ing with sae author of “ Vathek.” “ Did you not go nil ’ was naturally 
the question I was eompelled to ask. ‘“ No,” was reply ; but Mr. 
Beckford's countenance gave signs of an inward oath “ How,” I 
asked, “could you resist such a flattering proposal?” ‘Oh! to what 
good could it possibly have led! We should have met in full drill—both 
talked at the same time—both endeavoured to have been delighted—a 

dence would have been established, the most insufferable a 
laborious that can be imagined, because the most artificial. Oh, gract 
goodness, I have the opportunity of enjoy the best qualities vali his 
mind in his works, what more do I require 
‘ Tentreated Mr. Beckford to give me his opinion of the poet. 

“Well, he is a splendid bouquet of mig oer vie dight ie like 
genius—a genius—but an irre one, his poetic t is 
Hhvet « te ty create tualiceet hi pend dak 

We touched upon hours of idleness, Edinburgh Review, Lord J 
and the witty criticism supposed to be written by Lord 
Lord Jeffrey he thus expressed himself, ‘‘ He is a writer of accurate 
ception, but I do not like these patent intellects of magazines, 
writings become biassed—they write too much upon rule, and ream 


is: 400 high dried tp: plonen sne'y, he:evestelles! etle'f 
Bidney Smith’s eeneies But as for Brougham. Oh, ah, ely! he’s:de- 
Mglitifd cchcrnine {oo malisiocs ! he isan’ spibefal: se uny: wii —an 
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electric eel.: He pokes up his cold nose, electrifies the political waters, 
aod the gudgeons are mesmerised —he ought to be read, she i 


Then turning the stream of conversation, he asked me how the pain 


pe vei well—I feel the want of a master,” I replied. 

“You te have one,” he said. 

I then related to him how that my father and myself, called upon an 
old: schoolfellow ‘of my father’s, Mr. M. A. S., an R.A., to endeavour to 
take me as a pupil, but he refused, advising my father to send.me. to the 

Academ 

“ Oh, divcand to grub out of the trough, whatever hog’s wash best 
suited you—indeed—well “i 

“6 My father did not like the Academy, it was one of the old gentleman’s 

peculiar notions that R.A. stood for Royal Ass. He mvariably got 
coresap the name of any thing Royal. I have seen him thump the 
table. (by way of adding to his argument), until the spoons have rattled 
against the side of the glasses. ‘ Don’t talk to me,’ he would say, ‘ about 
Royal Academies—if a young man has talent, that talent will sac him 
an artist without being taught by fifty different masters fifty different 
manners.’ 

“ Your father is quite right,” Mr. Beckford responded; “« | approve of 
schools, not academies. Well, so Mr. M. A. S. would not take you— 
why he must have thrust his mind into tights as well as his legs. You 
must go to Paris.” 

“ Paris,” I echoed, “the old gentleman will never hear of it.” 

“ Bring him up to me, I will manage him. You will not like Paris, it 
is all of a flutter. The French language is delightful, but the French 
people are detestable ; they are a beastly mixture of eau sucrée and eau- 
de-vie. Italy will charm you—Florence, the Arno, Valombrosa, with the 
shades of aes of Dante, Milton, and of Raphael, must touch the tocsin of 
enthusiasm. 

He then spoke of the Italian music, but he was by no means so fer- 
vent in its praise. Pasta had been announced to sing at the Bath rooms, 
positively for that night only, although she sang for three others after- 
wards ; I asked Mr. Beckford if he intended going. 

“6 Oh, gracious Heavens! there is nothing I should like better, but 
there is only one place which would suit me. Of all the singers, we 
have never had the Mike of Pasta—to hear her and Velluti, with his pea- 
cockish voice, is the perfection of soun 

The spot chosen by Mr. Beckford was the best for hearing in the 
whole room, though only known to be such to a very few. But the 
author of ‘*Vathek” seemed to know every thing—there was nothing in 
Bath or in its vicinity, from a hill to a field of moss—from a lord to an 
intelligent workman, but Mr. Beckford had something to say either in 
severe condemnation, or in genuine and heartfelt 

eee en posed passed into the room where concert was to take 
place, two hours {the doors were opened to. the public, and taking 

possession-of the spot which. had been pointed out by Mr. Beckford, I sat 
mya ow end.stretched myself out into all the pugnacious importance 
ae ready to. 2 = arpa ground J had thus 


mT ell fact asleep, and was awoke. by, ‘ Oh—oh, oh—ah!” and by Mr. 
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Partett, the half-steward, half-secretary of Mr. Beckford gently touching 
me on the shoulder. 1 of course instantly rose and resi my chair to 
them. Mr. Beckford took the extreme corner of the front row of seats 
inithig sort of nut-shell shape orchestra, but which is only used as such 
on the Thursday-night rn Mr. Beckford by this arrangement, 
was protected on his right by Mr. Farrett, whilst his person was hid in an 
— of the wall. Isat behind. His first remark whilst sitting down, 
ax:he looked at the hundreds below, was, 

0) “Gracious God ! what a lot of old women and caps. Now let me 
have a look at some of your Bath aristocracy—tinsel looks best at 
ni h ” 
i his very quaint observation made me excessively uncomfortable, for 
Lord Somes, a much esteemed friend of my father, was sitting within 
three'of us. I therefore took the liberty of. pointing him out to Mr. 
Beckford. “Oh! well, and that is on Somes—the Duke of Sussex ‘of 
Bath—the tual chairman to Bible meetings, ball meetings, gospel 
meetings, and all sorts of meetings, both anned and profane.” Mr. 
Beckford chuckled, and I became alarmed lest the remark should be 


' overheard, which only seemed to increase the author of “ Vathek’s” mer- 


riment.. The musicians commenced tuning, to Mr. Beckford’s horror. 
“Ah, ah, oh! I hope they will not keep on long at this sort of work,” he 
said,*and his impatience became manifest, which I am certain would have 
led to his going-away, had not Mr. John Loder very soon conducted Ma- 
dame Pasta to the front of the orchestra. 

Mr. Beckford gradually became lulled as the majestic voice of this 
imperial goddess of song poured forth her pure, chaste, and sublime con- 
¢eption of music, until the whole atmosphere was saturated with har- 
mony. . Her first song seemed to have spell-bound the spirit of “Va- 
thek,” for he was lost in deep meditation ; this heroic divinity of music, 
by her voice, seemed to have touched some congenial sentiment, seemed 
to have whispered to the “ old man of the mountain,” and to have spoken 
to him of days long—long passed away, for he suddenly turned and said, 
~1 Tt-was in this room that I first beheld Lady Margaret Gordon, who 
afterwards became my wife, but that was. good many years ago— 
eotillons were then the fashion, and the master of the ceremonies used to 
open the ball with a minuet.” : 

At -half-past nine, a message came to say Mr. Beckford’s carriage was 
waiting—he immediately rose and ‘teft, I accompanied him to the 
vestibule, and | wished him good night. On his leaving, he said, 

“T shall send my carriage for you and your father to-morrow at two 
o'clock to see the tower.” But, as usual, al, when had ay sr. his mind 
to. any thing, he did not allow me a of baffling it by saying we 
were dito, for he was. gone before I had collected my presence of 
mind to answer his unexpected: command. Mr. Beckford's retiring’ at 
this early hour was an invariable law he had éstablished for the preserva~ 
tion of his health ; whether at the theatre or elsewhere, he never allowed 
this regulation: to be broken in —no erage HS mr or how 
auxious he might be to gratify his pleasures, e taught to be 
governed Sietlbsntees, and to this, as well as his constant out-door’ ex-: 
ereise; his intellectual occupations, and his ents being thorouzhly’ 
ventilated, he attributed that excellent which enabled: him to keep: 
—— and apothecaries at arm’s length. bosilog 
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THE ROBERTSES ON THEIR TRAVELS, 
BY MRS. TROLLOPE. | 
Cuapr. XIII. 


Mrs. Rozerts certainly began to feel that if she hoped to sustain her 
reputation for being the very best and cleverest manager that the world ever 
saw of all pecuniary as well as other matters, it would be to lose 
as little time as possible in binging, to pelantion hte csinmnpteadhtilaher 
the agreeable society of Miss Bertha Harrington for herdaughters. She 
suffered, therefore, but one day to intervene between her last visit to 
Lady Moreton, and the very important one which was to decide the suc- 
cess of her scheme. 

She left her two daughters in the carriage, having previously explained 
to them her plan, and also in part the urgent necessity for it, and then 
mounted the stairs with a beating heart. 

She had, however, .a comfortable and sustaining confidence in her own 
powers, and felt as she entered the drawing-room that her courage rather 
increased, than diminished as the moment for ‘profiting by it approached. 
Unfortunately, however, she did not find Lady Moreton alone, her dearly 
beloved cousin, Sophy, being seated beside her, reading scraps of news 
from Galignani's paper of the day, while her young niece was stationed 
at a table, one side of which was placed against the wall at the bottom 
of the room, with an open book in her hand, which, however, she did not 
a eal ie , as her eyes were earnestly fixed upon the wall be- 
ore her. 

This she of course felt would not do at all; and having gone through 
all her most evolutions in the way of easy Parisian morning 
gossiping: she lowered her voice to a whisper, addressed exclusively to 

'y Moreton, and said, “‘ May I ask to have two minutes’ private con- 
versation with your ladyship ?” 

Lady Moreton opened her eyes with a stare expressive of much more 
astoni t than satisfaction, and repeating the word “ private?” in- 
terrogatively, seemed to await a little further explanation before she 
ventured to accede to the request. 

Nobody could have understood better than Mrs. Roberts did that both 
the word and the accent implied a double doubt ; first as to her own right 
of making the request, and, secondly, as to her ladyship’s inclination to 

sng and nothing could give stronger evidence of the high value 
which Mrs, Roberts put upon the esteem and consideration of her own 
family, than the fact her first. sensation on ing this rebuff was 
one of gladness that no Roberts had heard it but h : 

“Do not for a moment mistake me, my dearest lady !” she exclaimed, 
looking at her dowager countess with eyes that seemed almost in an act 
of adoration from profound respect ; “do not suppose it possible that I do 
not feel that this request. would be perfectly unwarrantable, did it not 
concern ladyship more than it does myself.” : 

“Oh! well, I don’t want to slip out of business ; though it always is 
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bore to such a temper as mine,” replied her ladyship, “and it is not an 
easy matter you see just at first, Mrs. Robson— Roberts, I mean— 
it is not quite easy just at first to guess what you can have to do with 
any private business of mine. As to my gettmg up and trotting about 
eal gelding nae ee Pgh Arend can’t 
do it—indeed I cannot, Mrs. ; but I'l send the child ont of 
the room, if that is what you want. My cousin Sophy’s secrets and mine 
are all one and the same, so she need not stop you. I send the child 


SB. Robes bowed, and smiled « most cordial we 

auneashenghniche sclly weeld hove: kom Soapaedhty goes 
escence, woul ve been i i 
Sadi theslinine femch ch ths tnttnen dusp denaiie tin of d ing’ 
the Lady Forton either to the bright regions of the moon, or to the 
darkest cave at the bottom of the ocean. She would have cared not a far- 
thing which. But as both were alike impossible, she was obliged to recon- 
cile herself to the exceedingly disagreeable necessity of enduring the un- 
\pemitting stare of her ladyship’s great black eyes, which always seemed 
to come on duty with as impressive a steadiness as the equestrian senti- 
nels at, Whitehall, whenever any thing in the least degree important was 
addressed to her cousin. 

Upon receiving this signal of acquiescence from her mysterious visiter, 
Lady Moreton raised her voice to a tone that was very satisfactorily au- 
dible at the bottom of the room, where the young person she addressed 
was sitting, and said, ‘ Go to your own room, Bertha Harrington.” 

The command. was instantly obeyed, and then, very greatly to the 
satisfaction of Mrs. Roberts, who was beginning to feel a little nervous 
about her negotiation, Lady Moreton exclaimed, 

“If you have got an atom of feeling in you, Mrs. Roberts, you 
must pity me about that wet blanket of a girl. In your whole life 
now did you ever see a creature look and move as she does? It would 
be bad enough, I dare say, for any body, high or low, rich or poor, but 
think what it must be to me! But it is no good to talk of it to you, 
or to any body else who does not live in my own style, and who does not 
know what it is to have gone on as I have done with every living yn 

ing care that I sh not be ; for even Lo 
onan was for ever and ever aot b the ehesiohies. mae here, 
there, and everywhere, according as they thought it would best suit me. 
Every body, all through my life, has always known my happy, cheerful 
temper, and how I hated beyond all things on God’s earth, to be bored 
and plagued. I believe there are some people that don’t mind it. Every 
ca not made alike, you know, it is folly to fancy it ; and Sir Chris- 

el Harrington deserves to be burnt for daring to torment me in this 


way. | 
rningettin h uttered in the sharpest possible key, fell like 
balm on the spirit of Roberts, and seemed to render the un i 
so delightfully easy, that she sat exhibiting her satisfaction by a smile 
Satabetieneanere lend -efsli-syertitneal every moment, despite the in< 
creasing ity of the ga wager. . 
During the fest part of her ladyship’s speech, her miones had 
been fixed upon the tapestry portrait of her favourite dog, which she was 
assiduously working in a large frame that stood before her, but at length 
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eondescending to raise her eyes to the person she addressed, and whose 
private business, by the way, she had utterly forgotten, she perceived the 
strangely inappropriate expression of her countenance, and, stopping short 
for a moment, staring at her with her needle suspended, and with rather 
7 frown upon her brow, she said, iu cmt 
. “What in the world may you be smiling and simpering at, I should 
like to know ? There is no accounting for difference of tastes, my good 
madam, but my cousin Sophy and myself, I believe, think.this young 
’s arrival rather a crying than a laughing matter.” 

“My dearest Lady Moreton !—my dearest Lady Forton !” exclaimed 
the frightened Mrs. Roberts in reply, “I should break my. heart--I 
should indeed !—I am quite sure I should break my heart, if you could 
either of you think me capable of smiling at what must naturally make 
you both feel so very far from pleased. I did smile, I am quite aware of 
that ; I did smile, my dear ladies, and the cause for which I smiled was, 
that my sole and only reason for coming here this morning was in the 
hope that I had thought of something which might perhaps relieve you 
from your disagreeable difficulties about this poor, melancholy-looking 

lady. Icould not help smiling as I thought that perhaps I might 
ve the exceeding great good luck and happiness of b being useful to 


7 How, ma’am?” returned Lady Moreton, rather drily. “I confess 
that I can’t very well see what use you are likely to be of to me in this 
matter.” 

These words were by no means very encouraging in themselves, but 
the commentary which Mrs. Roberts’ sharp glance caught from the eyes 
of Lady Forton, was less so still, for they expressed both ridicule and 
pride with a degree of distinctness which proved them to be very fine 
eyes indeed. Had poor Mrs. Roberts been as free from embarrassments 
at that moment as she had been six months or so before, she would 
enue have grown exceedingly red in the face as she ‘looked and 
, and would have made a sudden and indignant exit, notwith- 
standing the imposing rank and station of her companions. But now, 

r woman, she would as soon have thought of boxing their honourable 
ears, as of manifesting in the very least degree her annoyance. To Lady 
Forton indeed she did endeavour to turn a blind eye, but it never en- 
tered her head to attempt turning a deaf ear to her more important 


Very judiciously changing her own aspect from gay to sentimental, 

ied, “I am not at all surprised to hear you say so, Lady More- 
ton, for few things could saneve last likely than that such an idea as I 
have now called upon you to communicate, should ever have entered my 
head. But you are not aware, dear lady, I am quite sure that you are not 
aware, how deeply ae your manner is, when you describe your own 
feelings! I saw, and I felt to my fingers’ ends, the sort of heavy, dragging 
weight which this unfortunate young lady’s arrival had thrown upon 
you ; and when I went home, I could not saying to myself, again 
that it was one of the most perverse and unlucky things that 
ever had happened; for that ninety-nine people out of a hundred might 
have had the very same thing happen to them, without caring three straws 
about it; while to your ladyship, it seemed positively like putting an 
extinguisher upon the very brightest candle in the world.” 
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» simile was a very happy one, and Lady Moreton felt. it to be so. 
ttily dailied; and nodded at: her cousin, till the beautiful. fasen: ¥ 
“which depended from beneath her blond cap, danced, as it were, sa- 


’ , isn’t it, let who will have said it?” she observed, 
then “You could not have hit the truth better, my 
if had been King Solomon, or the Queen of Sheba either. 
ds'an extinguisher, and put out I shall be, as sure as you sit there to 
it, unless -I can find some means. of throwing it away before I am 
to snuff. So now you may go on, if you will, and you need not 
id to tell. us whatever may have come into your head about it. 
Whether it turns out to be wisdom or folly, it can’t do any harm, if we 
choose to take the trouble of listening to it.” 

** Heaven forbid I should do any harm, when I really wish to do no- 
thing but good,” replied Mrs. Roberts, with a sort of grave propriety of 
manner, that seemed to bespeak attention and respect, whether what she 
were about to say were approved or not. It has occurred to me, Lady 
Moreton,” she continued, “that I might, without the slightest incon- 
venience to myself, be of use to you in this matter. As the mother of 
two daughters, just introduced into society, I have naturally laid aside all 
thoughts of amusement for myself, and am devoted wholly and solely to 
them. This being the case, the having a third young person to watch 
over, and take into company, would be positively no evil at all. My in- 
troductions here, and indeed at every court in Europe, are of the very 
best, and most influential kind ; and as it is our intention to show our 
children, before marriage shall have clipped their young wings, all that is 
best worth seeing throughout the fashionable world, we should seaey 
consider it rather an advantage than otherwise, to have just such an ad- 
dition to our party as your niece, Miss Harrington. . My girls are still, 
in the most praiseworthy manner, pursuing their various accomplish- 
ments, and it would be an encouragement and a pleasure to them, to 
have a companion in their studies. We shall leave Paris on a tour to 
Baden Baden in a very few days, after which we shall proceed to Italy ; 
and if your ladyship will entrust your young relation to my care, I shall 
have much pleasure in undertaking the charge.” 

Mrs. Roberts ceased, and the ladies Moreton and Forton looked at 
each other steadily for a minute or two. 

A twinge of feeling, not very strong indeed, but in which something, 
a little approaching to a conscientious doubt, made a part, caused this 
unusual suspension of speech in the elder lady. The younger one was 
silent, because she chose that her cousin should speak first, and because, 
in fact, she had no intention of pronouncing any opinion on the subject 
at all, unless she found it necessary to do so, in order to obtain what she 
was quite determined should be the final result ; such, indeed, being the 
invariable custom of the Lady Forton, who detested the burden of re- 
‘ sponsibility, almost as much as she liked, having in all things her own 
way, and never interfered in any of Lady Moreton’s arrangements, un- 
less she perceived some reason to fear that they were not. precisely such 
as she approved. Then came the word in Bood time, which invariably 
settled the question as she chose that it should be settled. 

Lady Forton’s prodigiously large black eyes were as far as possible 
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from having a speculation in them ; in fact, they speculated in all sorts 
vhecyinreies 3 of ways from morning to night ; and now they were spe- 





Forton had seldom any of the alloy of doubt in them, 


‘on the present occasion they were so instantaneously and resolutely 


that 
in the world could ha 


ot all the compunctious meditations of all the aunts 
ve sufficed to shake them for an instant. Lady 
the sight of Bertha Harrington. She hated the sound of 


her voice. She hated her noiseless movements. She hated her well- 
descended name. She hated both her present and her probable fortune 
—for she saw in each and every item something that militated agai 

her own well-being and consequence. Lady Forton had been very beau- 
tiful ; she was very ome still, and she clung to this fading remnant of 
former triumph with a degree of tenacity that might fairly be compared 
to that of a wretch, who felt himself sinking, and knew if he sunk, 


he must perish. 


to beauty, past, p 


No artist that ever lived, with all his acute sensibility 
resent, and future, could have been more awake to the 


perception of the latent loveliness of poor Bertha’s pale young face, than 
was this heartless, unprincipled, faded, old coquette ; and from the moment 
when the poor motherless girl first encountered the broad, full, acutely- 
examining eye of this amiable personage, the period of her residence in 


the elegant a 


here of her presence, was limited to the shortest pos- 


sible time that might be found necessary for the process of removing 


her. 


Tt might have cost time, and it might have cost trouble, and it a 
have cost the risk of many other disagreeable consequences besides, but 
the certainty of her ultimate success was in no degree weakened by such 
considerations ; and it was for this reason that Lady Forton was enabled 


to listen with so much composure to a proposal so every way agree- 


able. 


And every way agreeable it assuredly was—for it was likely to remove 
the hated object soon, and far, and lastingly—yes, ee a yg it 


would evidently 


be the interest of the Roberts family to keep her ; and 


who knew better than Lady Forton the enormous strength of this ar- 


ment ? 


So the Lady 
equally certain that whether s 


Forton waited me J for the Lady Moreton to speak, 
e said yes or no, ha Harrington 


would very speedily disa 4 

“a ani sure it ‘ veay allahing of you, Mrs. Roberts, very obliging 
indeed,” said Lady Moreton at length; ‘‘and I really do not see any 
reason why we should not think about it. That, you know, can’t do any 
harm to either of us in any way. Wise people, I have heard, always do 
think about things before they reject, as well as before they accept an 
offer. And I see no reason, I am sure, why my cousin and I should not 
set ourselves to think a little about what you have been so obliging as to 


Pt pin There is no _— hurry, I imagine. We need not decide to- 
er, 


» hor to-morrow ei 


I suppose? It is a sort of thing that of 


course you know one ought to be very cautious about.” 
_ tt mey be doubted whether amidst all the numerous variety of say- 
ings and doings which might have entered Lady Moreton’s head on the 
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subject of handing over the guardianship of her niece to a family of 
feet any thing could possibly vo conersed: svat Mai to 
bring the affair to an immediate conclusion, as this mention of delay. 
Had she talked of refusing the proposal al er, {her steadfast-minded 
cousin, Bophy, could have endured it with composure, quite certain 
that very few words from her, would cause it to be accepted in defiance 
of pretty ms i obstacle that could possibly arise—but at this men- 
tion of delay she was terrified. It affected her nerves, as the hearing 
ions for applying the rack, might affect those of a prisoner who 
himself for a time in the power of an enemy, though his ultimate 
release was sure, and, determined to avoid the only evil which still seemed 
to threaten her, she said, with an air of ripe decision, which seemed to be 
the result of the most mature deliberation ; 

“If you will take my advice, cousin, you will not suffer any delay 
whatever to intervene between the art of this plan, and the aceept- 
ance of it. Your niece is falling into habits of such pernicious ill-humour 
and idleness, that, in my judgment, every hour is of importance. You 
are not aware what habit is to a mind of that class. . Roberts has 
shown herself a woman of great good sense in considering, when making 
this proposal, the very great advantage to her own daughters of having a 
companion in their studies. I really do not see how you can justify it 
to yourself to keep this miserable, melancholy, idle girl here, for a single 
hour longer, when you have the power of placing her with cheerful young 
ladies, who will soon cure both her melancholy and her idleness by their 
example. .Of course, you must do as you like, my dear cousin, but I 
really have said thus much from a sense of duty.” 

“ It is just like yourself, cousin Sophy,” replied Lady Moreton, looking 
excessively comforted; “and I do not believe there is a woman in the 
world so well calculated in every way to give advice as you are. So then, 
my dear, good Mrs. Roberts, I will venture to say at once that you are 
quite welcome to have Bertha, by way of a trial, if you like it. I had 
better say trial, you know, cousin Sophy, because that always leaves one 
the power to change if desirable, and it may be better, too, in the writing 
about it to Sir Christopher.” } 

“There can be no objection to your calling it a trial if you like it,” 

lied Lady Forton, with a quiet little smile, “and I don’t think Sir 
Christopher is the least likely to be troublesome to you by his over 
anxiety.” 

“ No, indeed! good-for-nothing, impertinent man,” returned the 
countess ; “I don’t believe he cares a straw about her. Not one quarter 
as much as you do, my dear, kind Sophy; but, nevertheless, you know it 
will be necessary for us to write something.” 

“There will be no great difficulty in doing that,” replied Lady For- 
ton, “and I should therefore say that your best plan would be to fix 
the day and hour of the young lady’s departure immediately.” 

To say that Mrs. Roberts was pleased is a very weak phrase by 
which to describe her sensations, and yet, she was nat altogether satis- 
fied. A disagreeable doubt had crossed her brain as to the terms on 
which this unwelcome niece was to be disposed of, and the Lady Forton 
seemed to be driving on at so vehement a pace towards the conclusion: of 
the affair, that she felt there was no time to be lost in making it under- 
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stood that the advantage of the companionship to her ters was not 
quite the only remuneration she expected for taking the troublesome young 
lady off their semana water ae ares bee o any 
thing likely to check rapid progress of an affair so anxiously 
wished to conclude, and it En thanioe with evident reluctance that: she 


b «We shall be quite ready to receive the poor, dear, melancholy young 

lady, whenever it + ol hg to send her ; but Sir Chirstopher must of 

course be aware, that father of a large family, certainly a 

man of very good fortune, would not be justified in making such an ar- 
t as this without a proper remuneration.” . 

“Good gracious me, Mrs. Robins!” exclaimed Lady Moreton, ‘do 
you really suppose that we meant to ask you and your husband to take: in 
my niece, and Sir Christopher Harrington’s daughter upon charity? I 
should like to know how such an idea as that could ever have entered 
your head ?” 

“No, indeed, your ladyship, it never did enter my head,” replied the 
frightened Mrs. Roberts. ‘<1 only thought that in all matters of busi- 
ness, it was best to let every thing be quite clearly understood.” 

“ Oh dear, yes, ma'am—dquite right—perfectly right beyond all doubt 
—that if you fancied there was any danger you should guard against it. 
But all this is nonsense and folly,” added her ladyship, with sudden im- 
patience, “I think you heard me say the other day, that her father 
allowed her five hundred a-year. You may just take it and. make the 
most of it—only taking care, if you please, that the girl is not left without 
having money enough in her pocket to dress herself decently. You must 
let her have one hundred out of the five for that, if you please to remem- 
ber, and as for the other four hundred, you may set up a coach-and-six 
with it, if you like; and never alarm yourself or your family with any 
fears that I'should wish to pilfer any part of it.” 

And here Lady Moreton laughed a little, and Lady Forton laughed a 
little too; and Mrs, Roberts hardly knew whether to be most glad or 
most sorry that she had said any thing about the money at all. How- 
ever, this doubtful state of mind was very speedily changed for self-con- 

tulation and self-applause, when, having taken om leave, with the un- 

ding that Miss Harrington was to come to her before dinner on 
the following day, she once more found herself sitting opposite to her 
two anxious daughters in the carriage that was to convey her and her 
news to her admiring husband. : 


Cuap. XIV. 


THE two young ladies who had been pretty sufficiently frightened by 
their mamma's confidential revelations relative to the state of her debts 
and resources, hailed her, and the information she t, with a great 
deal. of charming young enthusiasm, and listened with more. than pa- 
tience to her narrative of all the difficulties she encountered, and the ad- 
mirably skilful manner in-which she had contrived to conquer them. To 
her husband, the manner of her communication: was different. It did 

t accord -with her notions of well-ordered domestic arrangements that 
the slow intellect of an elderly gentleman in the always awkward, and 
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oftem invidious position of master of the family, should be made ac- 
quainted with all the minor manceuvrings by which the ark of his con- 
jugal and al felicity was kept afloat. 

“ All that is necessary for your father to know he shall hear from me, 
girls,” she said, “so take care not to allude before him to any thing I am 
me now. He. would neither make head nor tail of it, and I 

‘bothered to death with questions that might lead to answers 
which could do nothing but mischief.” 

_ The young ladies promised discretion, and then retired to their own 

room to cogitate, téte-d-téte, on the possible advantages, and probable 
of having a girl to take about with them. 

“ Her being a girl of birth and fashion must certainly be an advanta 
you know,” observed Agatha, “and, on the whole, I suppose it is quite 
as well that she should not be a beauty.” 

* Yes, Agatha, we may thank Heaven for that,” replied her sister 
Maria, “‘for of all the tiresome things I can fancy, the having to take 
about a beauty miss, in leading strings, must be the worst!) We must 
take care, however, to make her dress herself well, because there is some- 
thing creditable in that ; and as she is such a mere child, I think it will 
be neither more nor less than our duty to make her lay out her money 

tably.” ) 

“7 quite agree with you,” replied Agatha. ‘“ Only fancy that 
brat having a hundred a-year to spend on her dress! We must 
never, you know, attempt the same style of things ; we must keep to the 

ul, becoming, fanciful line, and make her spend her money in rich 
solid dresses, fine furs, you know, and great broad lace ; and as we are, 
thank Heaven! beyond contradiction, a monstrous deal better-looking 
than she will ever be, we may trust the men for finding out that looking 
elegant and looking rich, is not always the same thing.” 

“Oh yes! you are quite right,” cried Maria, gaily, ‘“ I am not in the 
least alarmed about her hundred a-year for dress ; besides, if she is not 
absolutely a brute, she must make us presents sometimes. 1! don’t mean 
that I want any body to give me dresses or bonnets, I am sure I should 
quite hate it. i like to choose my own things myself. Nobody knows what 
suits me so well as I do my own self—zobody, if they really wished it ever 
so much, could ever understand about complexion, and eyes, and general 
effect as one does oneself. What this girl ought to do is, to give us a 
trinket or two now and then. The merest child knows the difference be- 
tween a good brooch or bracelet, and a shabby one, and that is the only 
kind of present I should ever think of accepting.” 

“T quite agree with you,” again said the sensible Agatha, in an accert 
which conveyed authority. ‘‘ There never can be any thing unladylike 
in accepting things of that kind, but I should be exceedingly sorry to 
find myself driven to wish—even to wish—for wearing apparel ; 
it'was a searf or a shawl perhaps, or something of that sort, you know, 
which can ‘hardly be classed as clothes. There is something so horrid in 
the very sound of presents of clothes that I would almost rather 
naked than accept any thing of the sort. This, however, is all idle talk, 
Maria, for we know nothing on earth of this intimate new friend, but 
that she is no beauty, and looks as solemn as an owl. And it is quite 
nonsense to attempt guessing whether she has any generosity of character 
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not. But there is a consideration, Maria, that is a great deal more to 
purpose, and that is, whether we shall be able to coax mamma into 


yore te increase our allowance.” 
“ en knows you are right there, Agatha! And I, for one, shall 
never know an comfort till it is done,” replied Maria, solemnly. 
“ Idon’t at all mean to say that we have any reason to complain of 
mamma about getting dresses for us, and I must say that I think she has 
exceedingly well, considering how very close papa seems to 
keep is money. But that is altogether a different thing from findin; 
one’s dresses oneself. And then you see that mamma gets into om 
dreadful scrapes about paying for the things! Poor dear soul! I don’t 
mean to say she can help it, but don’t you think it would be a great deal 
better for her, and take a monstrous deal of anxiety off her mind, if we 
had an allowance, that was really an allowance, for dress ; for thirty pounds 
a- in Paris, or anywhere else where one has to go out, is a positive 
joke, you know.” 

“A joke? To be sure it is a joke, and mamma knows that as well as 
we do. But I by no means feel certain that she would like to make any 
alteration,” replied Agatha ; “‘mamma is extremely clever, we all know 
that, and clever people always do like to keep the management of every 
thing in their own hands. This is quite natural, and I dare say in her 
situation I might, very likely, do the same thing myself. So I make no 
complaints on that score, though I might like well enough to have it al- 
coiek But what I do complain of, Maria, is mamma’s deceiving herself into 
believing that the abominable heavy bills of Mademoiselle Amabel are 
chiefly for us, It is no such thing. It is positively no such thing. 
Mamma’s turbans, with the birds and the gold lace—and then her vel- 
vet things, and all the rest of it run away with ten times as much as our 
light trumpery dancing dresses.” 

“I have no doubt you are right, Agatha, though I have never had 
those horrid bills long enough in my hands to make any very close calcu- 
lation,” said Maria ; “but I don’t see how she can help it. Iam sure I 
should not like to go out with her if she were not well dressed, and she 
can’t wear gauzes, and nets, and trumpery muslins, as we do.” 

“No, but then she need not talk so much more of our things than she 
does of her own,” returned Agatha. “However, I am not going to 
er with mamma about the bills, or the dresses either. Altogether, 

e has contrived to get on exceedingly well, and it does her great cre- 
dit—nobody can be more aware of that than I am. But now that such 
& monstrous sum of money, in addition, is coming with this girl, and 
that Te will of course go smooth, and easy again, I shall be 
vexed if grumble any more about what we have from Amabel’s, 
for I positively declare that we never have had any thing that was not 
absolutely necessary to our making a decent appearance.” 

The two young adies then proceeded to discuss the various fears, and 
the various hopes, to which this important addition to their family circle 
naturally gave rise ; both agreeing that after all, Edward was the person 
to whom it was likely to be most really interesting. For that the gil 
would fall in love with him, was as certain as that she had éyes in her 
head ; and if he could make up his mind to marry her, it would most cer- 
tainly be a very advantageous connexion for them all. 
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But all this, together with much more very interesting matter, con- 
cerning the rather particular manner in which a young chevalier and a 
middle-aged count had being “going on” for some time ee be 
left to the imagination of the reader, while we follow Mrs. to the 

ee of her husband. 
 “ Well, my dear,” began that truly worthy gentleman, with a look of 
considerable anxiety, but without venturing to annoy his invaluable wife 
any more special questionings. 
wd Well, Mr. Roberts,” she repeated in an accent so charmingly equable 
that it was impossible for him to judge, with any degree of certainty, 
whether she had succeeded or not, and having said this, she seated he 
in the chair which she usually occupied when she did him the honour of 
paying him a visit in the little room appropriated to his particular use and 
service. 
_ “ Well, my dear, have you seen the ladies ?” said he, in rather a falter- 
voice. 

** Yes, sir, to be sure I have,” she replied, looking greatly surprised at 
the question ; “‘ what do you suppose Ihave been about ? Did I not tell 
you that I was going to them ? And do I ever undertake a thing with- 
out doing it? What can you ask such an idle question for?” 

“Why, it is an idle question, to be sure, my dear, but the truth is, I did 
not like to plague you by asking for particulars just the moment you came 
in. But of course, my dear, I am very anxious.” 

* Anxious, Mr. Roberts? What is it has made you anxious, sir? No- 
thing alarming has happened, I hope, since I left the house ?” 

“Oh dear no, nothing at all. I was thinking of what might have 
happened to you, my dear ; I hope you have had nothing to vex you?” 

‘* Vex me, sir, what should I have to vex me? I am not so easily 
vexed, Mr. Roberts, and I hope you will not be vexed either; or, at 
least, not unreasonably vexed, when I tell you that I found it absolutely 
impossible—.”” 

ere Mr. Roberts groaned, but quite involuntarily, and he immediately 
endeavoured to atone for it by saymg, “I beg your pardon, my dear. 
Don’t mind me, Sarah ; don’t think about me ; it can’t be helped, and we 
must make the best of it.” 

“ The best of it,” she replied in astonishment, that seemed to increase 
with every moment. ‘“ What can you mean, Mr. Roberts ? I was simply 
going to mention to you that I found it impossible to avoid letting dear 

come rather early to-morrow, they were all so kindly eager and 
anxious that she should be with us at once. But I really never imagined 
that there was any very serious evil in having to hurry a little in getting 
2 room ready for her.” 

“She is coming, then'?” exclaimed the delighted Mr. Roberts, clasp- 
ing his hands in a sort of thankful ecstacy. 

“Coming, sir?” returned his wife, “didn't you know she was 
coming ?” 

‘I knew, my dear, that it was your excellent plan, and most truly wise 
intention, to get her to come here if you possibly could. But how could 
I—how could any man be perfectly sure in a business that required so 
much skill to carry through—how could I be quite certain that you would 
have the astonishing cleverness to do it at once ?” said Mr. Roberts. 
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It was now Mrs. Roberts’ turn to sigh, which she did very profoundly. 
“I really should like to know, Mr. ” she said, “ how many years 
more you and I must continue to live together before you find out that, 
whatywie. Easy 1 will ‘doy. 2 a rete sir, that 
it was my purpose to inform oreton that not object to 
tae charge of Rarilees Soea. few youre? Did I not tell you this, Mr. | 
Roberts | 


**Yes, you did indeed, my dear; and no doubt of it, it was nothing 
but my folly that made me fear about it for a single moment afterwards, 

ied Mr, Roberts, looking the picture of penitence. “But whois 
there in the whole world but you, Sarah, that could be so very certain 
about Lady Moreton’s consent, the very moment you mentioned the 
thing to her? Who but you could have known beforehand that it must 
sueceed ¢” 

Here Mrs. Roberts smiled ; a little in pity and a little in pride. 

“ My poor, dear, excellent Mr. Roberts !” she exclaimed, ‘ don’t fancy 
I am angry with you. I am not, I give you my word of honour, 
I-am not the least atom angry or out of temper; but I do believe 
that you are the only man alive who, being told that I had no 
objection to taking Bertha Harrington, would feelvany doubt about 
my having her. Now do just use your common seuse for one mo- 
ment, Mr. Roberts, and tell me how you suppose Lady Moreton must 
have felt the moment 1 made her understand that I should not object to 
adopting her niece into my family as an inmate and friend? How do 
you suppose she felt, sir ?” 

“Why, delighted, my dear. Ihave no question of it, none at all,” 
replied her husband ; “she must have been delighted ; and so she ought, 
Heaven knows, for she has now got an example to set before her niece, 
such as few people in this poor sinful earth of ours are often happy 
enough to get sight of—unless they have the good fortune to live toler- 
ms oa to you, my dear.”’ 

rs. Roberts now rose, and patting her husband’s bald head as she 
him, said, “ You are never deficient in sense, Roberts, when you 
give yourself a little time to think. But I must not, stay gossiping with 
you, my dear, though you are very agreeable sometimes, when you. know 
what you are talking about. I must positively look about the rooms, 
and see where I can manage to stow this poor girl, I shall make a point 
of being always particularly kind to her. Edward’s chance, you know, 
will be all the better for that. If things go on between them as I ex- 
pect they will, I shall begin to get very anxious to hear of old Sir Chris- 
topher’s death. It will be so much pleasanter, you know, to have no 
doubt about their income. Five vat a year might do all very well 
for a common-place young man, such as one generally sees, but upon 
my honour three thousand will not be a penny too much for him. He is 
so thoroughly elegant and superior.” 

Mrs. Roberts then left the room with a very stately step, and her hus- 
band continued looking after her as she went, as if i expected to see @ 
train of glory left along her path. 

“There never was such another woman as that!” said he, relieving his 


full bosom with a puffing sigh. |“ No, never !” 
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BIESY \ Cuap. XV. 


‘Mrs. Rozerts, when first made aware that she really was going to 
have’ Miss Harrington as an inmate, cast some vague thoughts towards 
a a closet within her daughters’ bedroom, as a possible lodging-room 
for her during the short time that they were to remain in Paris. But 
the utter impossibility of putting both a bed and a washing-stand in it, 
at one and the same time, at length decided her against it ; and it then 
became evident, that the only feasible scheme for lodging her a 
guest in their apartments, would be the sending Edward to an hotel, an 

ing for her the room he had occupied. 
although she was exceedingly desirous of setting about it at once, 
she could by no means think of taking the liberty of entering her ele- 
gant Edward’s domain without announcing to him the necessity,‘ and ob- 
taining his permission. She therefore waited with all the patience she 
could muster, till he returned to the house, and then invited him to a ¢éte- 
a-téte in her own room. 
Up to this time the heir of the Robertses had been kept in ignorance 
of all his parents’ hopes and fears respecting the young lady who was 
so speedily to be adopted into the bosom of his family, and who was 





intended ultimately to enjoy the enviable pre-eminence of being his 


wife. 
It would scarcely be doing justice to the character of Mrs. Roberts to 
say that she was afraid of any thing; but if her courage ever threatened 
to forsake her under any circumstances, it was when she thought that 
any thing was likely to happen which might by possibility vex, embar- 
rass, irritate, or in any way annoy her son. ‘The idea of seeing him look 
either cross, or melancholy, was more than she could bear, and the double 
ome that he might dislike the arrangement if it did take place, or 

disappointed if it. did not, had prevented her having, as yet, named 
the subject to him. But now the hour and the man were both come, 
and she set about the necessary communication with her usual skill. 

“Oh! here you are!” she exclaimed, as he entered the room, riding- 
_— in hand, and in the act of drawing on his snow-white riding 
gloves. 

“Oh! my darling Edward! how I wish that you had a whole stud of 
Arabian horses at your command! I never, in the whole course of my 
life, saw aman look so perfectly elegant in a riding-dress as you do.” - 

“T really cannot say any thing about that, ma’am,” repli the youth, 
walking up to her toilet- ng and bending fondly over it to inspect the 
condition of his moustache, ‘“‘I must leave that to you. But now you 
have hooked me for a talk, mother, I will just give you a hint that you 
must please to make the governor shovel out a little. And indeed, a 
little won’t do; he must come down pretty handsomely, or I shall come 
to a stand-still, and that won’t answer for you, or the misses either, I 
promise you.” ; , 

“It is odd enough, my dear fellow,” replied his mother, gazing at him: 
with unequivocal delight, “that you should happen to say that to me 
just at this moment, because what I want to say to you, has gota oar 
deal to do with it. You are not the only one of the family who is 
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my dear Edward—for your father is pretty well drawn dry, and I 
have get half-a-dozen of your bills in my desk, still unpaid, besides a 
lot ” 

‘The young gentleman coloured a deal as he listened to this, and 
immediately repli oe stick and be off, ma’am; so 
5p give me some tin and your blessing at once; for upon 
my I can’t stay here.” 

. “Tam not at all surprised to hear you say so, Edward,” returned the. 
we parent; “ for it is quite impossible, as I am constantly telling 
,your father, that any man can dress as you do, and look as you do, for 
nothing. It is no good to expect it.” 

“ But the old gentleman can’t coin, ma'am,” replied the considerate 
son. ‘ You say he is done up himself, and if that notion is not got up 
to keep me in order, but is really truth and fact, I don’t see what good 
I am to get by your bothering him about my dress, and the rest of 
it.” 

You like an angel, my darling Edward, as you always do; 
but you will see, if you will listen to me, that I do not intend to sit 
down with my hands before me, while you are at a loss, my poor, dear 
boy, to find means of getting a decent coat.” 

son stared, but waited in silence for what was to come next. 

*[ do not wonder at your looking surprised, my dear,” she resumed, 
“for it is seldom that a women can do any thing to help her family at 
@ pinch ; but if you have patience to listen to rather a long story, I 
think I shall make you understand that you need not cut your stick, as 
you call it, you dear, droll creature, just directly.” 

“ Fire away then, mother,” said the youth, “pauere Jacque must 
lead about my nag a little, that’s all.” 

Mrs. Roberts then entered, somewhat more at length than it is neces- 
sary for us to follow her, into the condition of the family exchequer, and 


then rather y asked her son, if he had ever heard his sisters men- 
tion a Miss Harrington, who was staying with his great friend 
and admirer, Lady Moreton. 


“No, not I, ma'am,” returned the young man, yawning. “Oh! yes 
Lhave though !” he added, correcting himself; “that’s the girl that 
they said was as ugly as sin, and a great fortune.” 

“ She is not as ugly as sin, Edward,’’ returned Mrs. Roberts, knitting 
her brows; “and it is extremely wrong and foolish in your sisters to say 
so. Iam not at all sure that ae may not turn out quite as handsome as 
they are themselves. But that is not the point that is of the most im- 
portance to us just now.” 

And then she went on to explain what the reader knows already, re- 
specting the situation and fortune of Miss Harrington ; the immense ad- 
vantage which the stipend she paid would be to the Roberts family in 
their present situation, and the very extraordinary skill with which she 
had managed ere it. | an 

idering the thoughtless and sprightly temperament of her 
son, Mrs, Roberts had on cin to be ‘satisfied with, the degree of 
~ oem ng listened to her. 0 
at Tee are as as you say, mother,” he replied, ‘‘ you have cer- 
tainly ee apypnee ON But is ie a aeunied aaie, too, to have a 
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T+ 
great ugly gil in the house, by way of a boarder. Every body will see 

@ moment, you know, that we are as poor as rats.” 
on Fear nothing on rd score, dearest,” replied his mother, ‘I shall 

ake care to put every thing on a footing—and,'for goodness sake, 
don’t it let me ever hear yok sade res again. It is exactl 
what I have been scolding your father for, Edward, and upon my wal, 
it,is more excusable in him than in you, because you ought to know so 
much better what’s what, than we ever can expect him to do, poor, dear 
man.” 

“ But what the devil is she, ma’am—if she is not a boarder?” demanded 
Mr. Edward. 

“ A WARD, my dear boy—your father’s ward—that is what she must 
be called. And if we all remember, on all occasions, to give her this 
title, everybody else will give it to her also, and the dear girl herself 
will be sure to adopt the idea—which will be a great advantage, because 
it will at once put her on a proper footing with us all.” 

“And will her aunt, Lady Moreton, and her cousin with the big 
eyes, adopt the idea, too, mother?” demanded the inquisitive son 
again. 

Ou How like your mother you are, Edward !” exclaimed Mrs. Roberts,with 
alook of great tenderness. ‘You see every thing with such astonishing 
ame ‘ No, my dear ; most certainly Lady Moreton would not adopt 

e same idea, nor her cousin, Lady Forton, either. You are quite right; 
we should get into a Jae ann come scrape, perhaps, if we hazarded 
any thing of the kind, while we remain in Paris, and for that reason, as 
well as for some others, Edward, the best thing we can do will be to 
move off with as little delay as possible. It is perfectly clear that Ma- 
dame de Soissonac means to cut us all, and this will make a great differ- 

.ence, I assure you. Such balls as hers, once every week, might be 
worth staying in Paris for, but Iam sure the embassy isn’t—the rude- 
ness of the embassy people, considering the introduction we had, is 
perfectly disgusting. However, it is no use to talk of this now, - 
cially as we have so many other things to think about ; and in the first 
place, my dear Edward, I wanted to tell you that I hope you won’t mind 
sleeping at an hotel for the few nights we shall stay here. You won't 
mind it, my dear, will you?” 

“Mind it, ma’am ?—yes, to be sure I shall mind it—having to pack 
up all my things twice over—and I, with such quantities of things upon 
my hands to do, and such lots of people to see. It will be a most horrid 
bore, ma‘am I assure you.” 

“T was afraid you would say so, my dearest Edward, I was indeed, 
and therefere I cannot be surprised at it. But what can I do, my dear? 
If we refuse to take her in at once, I am quite sure we shall lose her, and 
how will your bills be paid, Edward? There is not, as you will see your- 
self, if you will look shout any hole or corner in which we can put cr 
and it would look too odd, you know, to turn your sisters out and keep 

u in the house, wouldn’t it? I am sure if it were not for the look of 
it, they should march out in double quick time, if you wished it.” 

* ~ Seana ma’am; but you may tell them, if you please, that I 
expect they will pack up my things for me,” he replied, ing’ on his 
hat before the hie, and preparing to escape ; “and don’t forget to 
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ion that are not to read a single line—no, not a single wor 
remember, of pa notes they find. I wish the governor's acai tlaittod 
ward was in the sea.” im gear 

“« Edward,” said his mother, laying her hand impressively on his arm, 
as he passed her to go out, “ Ed I don’t wish to dictate to you, I 
never did, and I never will; but let me say one word to you ag a friend 


—never suffer your sisters to judge for you respecting female beauty. 
Girls are never fair judges of the beauty of each other, that is one thing: 
my dear, that I wish you to remember; and another is, that dear Bertha 


urrington—I trust she will be dear Bertha to us all—remember, Ed- 
t dear Bertha Harrington, is the daughter of a baronet, and 
in all human probability she will have an income of three thousand a 
God bless you, my dear. Take your ride, Edward, and be sure 
that you shall find a comfortable room taken, and all your things 
carefully packed up and removed to it, by the time you return.” 

* * + 


eee 


The Lady Moreton and the Lady Forton were as punctual as heart 
could wish in escorting Miss Bertha Harrington from their apartments 
in the Rue Rivoli, to those occupied by the Roberts family in the Rue 
Tétebout. The two elder ladies care both of them business of consi- 
derable importance to transact at various shops, did not leave their car - 
riage, and the young girl, were in her dark mourning weeds, 
mounted the stairs, and entered the sitting room of her strange hosts 
alone. Mr. Roberts was shut up in his own little room, reading his Ga- 
ignani, and Mrs. Roberts and her two daughters were the only occupants 

the saloon. Mrs. Roberts remained tranquil for a moment, with her 
eye fixed on the door to see if any one was about to follow the young 
lady, but perceiving that she was decidedly alone, she hastily rose, 
stepped rapidly across the floor, and a good deal to the young lady’s 
astonishment, enclosed her in a most affectionate embrace. 

% My darling child,” she exclaimed, “ how delighted I am to see you! 
I did so wish that my poor dear girls should be thrown in the way of a 
young English girl of nearly their own age. Ido not wish them to form 
intimacies with French girls, and therefore they have no intimate young 
friends at all; but now, thanks to the amiable kindness of your dear 
aunt, they will feel this want no longer. I feel exceedingly flattered, m 
dear Be and so I am sure we all do, at the friendby confidence whic 
Lady Moreton has shown in trusting you to our care ; but, in fact, I 
never would have accepted the trust, had it not been for the sake of get- 
a. a see oye for my dear girls. Come here, loves,” she continued, 

eckoning her two daughters, who were engaged in looking out at the 
window and watching the showy equipage of Lady Moreton, as it drove 
down the street towards the boulevards, “come here.” 

The ys ladies obeyed, and each of them in succession received the 
hand of Bertha, which Mrs. Roberts, in a very sentimental manner, de- 
posited on their palms. ‘ 

The sable 0 stood in the midst of them, as if she knew that it 
was her destiny thus to find herself she knew not where, and she knew 
_not why. But she made a faint attempt to smile at the intimate young 
friends who were thus presented to her, and took a great deal of pains to 
prevent their seeing the ‘tears which were gathering in her eyes. But 
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the effort was in vain, for they made their escape, and ran trickling down 
Rig cheeks. Whereupon Mrs. Roberts again seized upon her, 
Kisod her rather vehemently upon her forehead, saying, aaa 

“This won't do, will it, girls? What can we do to put her in spi- 
rits.a little? What do you say to a glass of wine, my dear?” 

, “Lor, mamma! of course she won't drink wine of a mornin 

an you think of such a thing?” said Agatha, “Let her come with 

aria and me into herroom. Her boxes are all there, and we will both 
of us help her to unpack them.” 

“No objection being made to the proposal, the two Miss Robertses each 
seized upon a passive arm and led her away. Having reached the 
room appropriated to her use, they entered it all together, and Maria, 

ropping the arm she had taken, shut to the door, and bolted it. 

" Bertha shook her head, and gently but decisively applied herself to 
the fastenings thus secured, and removed them. 

“Not now, dear young ladies, not now,” she said, holding the door 
open, that they might pass through it, “Ido not want any thing out of 
my trunks just at present, and as my head is aching very much, I am 
sure you will have the kindness to excuse my wishing to be alone.” 

7 oh, just as you like, Miss Bertha!” replied Agatha, laughing; 
“only, you know, we shall never get on, if you shut yourself up in this 
way. 
ey will be more sociable by and bye,” said Bertha, still steadily hold- 
ing the door wide open in her hand. 

“ Come along, Agatha,” said Maria, bouncing out of the room, “ it is 
no good standing here, disputing about it.” 

Agatha appeared to be of the same opinion, and followed after, upon 
which the ies was very quickly, but very quietly closed, and the bolt 
also was very quickly but very quietly fastened also, 

“Did you hear that?” said Maria, who heard the sound, notwith- 
standing its being so little obtrusive. ‘I'll tell you what, Agatha, 
Ldon’t believe a word about her being so very young—she is too quiet 
by half—that girl likes to have her own way, and so you'll see; and I 
will tell you something else too—I shall not quarrel with her for bein 
ugly, though I think her perfectly frightful—and I shall not quarrel with 
her for being cross, for I should snap my fingers at it ; but I will not 
endure her giving herself any j and great airs to me. Mamma 
apey.nanag? her as she likes, but I will not bear to be treated with 


“You are a fool, Maria,” replied her elder sister. “ She may be 
ag proud as she likes for me, provided she does but pay enough for it.” 
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LIGHTS ANDSHADES 
IN THE LIFE OF A 


GENTLEMAN ON HALF PAY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ STORIES OF WATERLOO.” 
. No. V. 


Visit to Leamington—In Love Again—Out of the Frying-pan into the Fire— 
Another Mary—Hurried Exit. hey ! 


Tro. O Cressid! O false Cressid ! false, false, false ! 
Let all untruths stand by thy stained name, 
And they’ll seem glorious. 

SHAKSPEARE. 


A MoNTH wore away, and the peregrinations of Sir Cesar and myself 
were marked with nothing beyond the ordinary adventures incident to 
tourists, who are not in that serene state of mental temperament which 
bears with undisturbed composure the inconveniences of cross roads, and 
the impositions of country innkeepers. Frequent intimations through the 
ankle and great toe were given to the commander that, from the activit 
of his skirmishers, the enemy had only retired to concentrate for a fres 
attack—and whether we were operating in a flat-bottomed boat upon the 
Hudson, or making a forced march over a corduroy road, a twinge of 
= utterly annihilated our ablest combinations. Often after driving in 

Lpienets the enemy has evaded surprise and escaped, covered by an 
anthritic visitation, and more than one fort owed its deliverance to the same 
agency, after we had actually cut down the stockades. 

For my own part, I had risen marvellously in my uncle’s estimation, 
and I, who had so frequently deserted him 2 under fire, or left him 
stuck fast in a cane brake, now listened to his longest story with Christian 
fortitude ; and, as he was pleased to observe, had not only become a most 
agreeable companion, but also was daily yg a store of professional 
information, which, if it pleased the lord to send me into the backwoods 
to try conclusions in a gentlemanly manner with bowie-knife and toma- 
oe might hereafter prove invaluable as a jewel above price. Heaven 
help Sir Cxsar !|—all the while his seed was falling on the way side, and 
the story he told to-night would be as novel to me to-morrow evening, as 
if I had never heard it before. 

The truth was my heart was withered by recent disappointments, and 
I who had so ardently indulged in the present possession of an agreeable 
consort, and three or four prospective cherie the image of their mamma, 
had seen my dream of felicity dispelled ; and oh! how rudely. I had 
wooed an bride, and won a cook who had the small-pox. The lip 
that none had pressed, the eye that never smiled upon another, the cheek 


that 
Blush’d at man’s approval, 
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in faney these were mine—when, in reality I had achieved a culinary con- 
quest, and instead of balmy kiss and “ wreathed smile,” my passion 
would be rewarded by a hash or a haricot, fabricated by a blowsy monster 
who had mistaken me for a young hatter from Bold-street, and spelled 
pier with a double e/ The very thought was maddening. 

At last our wanderings terminated, and my gracious uncle again took 
possession of his mansion in North Wales. To the name of my 
antipathy was rooted—and as their number was legion, not a hostelry we 
had sto at, but turned out two or three of that abhorred designation. 
At the last post-house we intended to have slept at, I experienced a re- 
turn of my natural infirmity, and felt an incipient weakness, as if, in 
course of time, I might have been induced to extend pardon to the sex. 
This imbecility of purpose on my part, I fancy, was induced by the deli- 
eate attentions and particularly white teeth of “the maid of the inn,” I 
looked at her as she introduced hot water. 

\ “ Pretty one,” I said, “ where do you buy your dentifrice ?” | 

“My what ?” returned the soubrette. 

ss Why, my dear, you are positively handsome.” 

“Lord! how you gentlemen are given to tell fibs.” 

“ What's your name? Pheebe, Julia, Matilda ?” 

' “A shake of the head, and a furtive glance at the looking-glass. 

Ellen, Caroline, Nanette ?” 

No, no; nothing but plain Mary.” 

; ae plain Mary, you may be off. Leave the water, and go to the 
evil!” 

“Lord !” exclaimed an assistant spider-brusher, who had been listening 
on the lobby, “the man’s mad. Poor fellow! Crossed in love, I sup- 
pose; and that wicked-looking old villain in the parlour is the keeper,” 
and away they bundled. 

-“F think we may as well stop here for the night,” observed mine 
uncle, as I re-entered the great chamber, where he and the terriers had 
ensconced themselves. é 
P 4 By no means,” I returned ; “what do you suppose they take you 

or ” 

* Not a hatter, as I hope,” replied Sir Cesar, who occasionally in- 
dulged in a dry hit. 

“No; with the external concerns of the human skull you are held 
cnarect. It is with its internal management that you are considered to 

skilful.” 

“Why, what the devil do they take me for?” exclaimed the com- 
mander. 

“A keeper to a lunatic asylum.” 

“Order the horses, Harry, and horse-whip the landlord while you 
are doing it, or I’ll have a slap at him with my crutch. Keeper to an 
asylum !—I that commanded the th thirteen years, and only gave u 
tle regiment when gazetted a major-general. By Heaven! if you don't 
broak five pounds worth of glass, I'll disinherit you!” 

Without however smashing the prescribed quantity of crystal—as the 
Scotch call it—we beat a retreat, but it was not among the most fortu- 
nate of the commander’s movements. ‘Turning a corner of the building 
a trace slipped off, and while it was being replaced we found ourselves 
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under the windows of the dormitory ent of the hotel, and. these 


in force by Mary and her is 
a, soul | Witow quietly he takes it,” observed the younger 
“He little knows what he has to undergo. Lord Mary, 
did you ever see such a frightful old villain? How I pity the po " 
_man—he’ll be chained, put in a straight waistcoat, ras ged times 
a <— bring him to his senses.” 
.. Go on, you scoundrel !” roared Sir Cesar, and away we went. , 
The time came when I had arranged to bid my uncle a farewell, and he 
parted with sincere regret with one who had become an excellent listener. 
* As he squeezed my hand, he slyly inserted therein a cheque for fifty pounds, 
and at had a month to spare I determined to s time and money at 
a fashionable watering-place, and after a little consideration decided 
on giving Leamington the honour of my company. I directed my 
movements accordingly—and on the po evening found myself seated 
at the dinner-table of a best class boarding-house, with two-and-twenty 
rson around it, some in search of health, and some in search of 
usbands. Among the lady visiters, the latter pursuit predominated. 

At one of these rote bee-hives you meet every body and encounter 
every thing—skeletons from India encased in parchment, with a frac- 
tional portion of a liver left, who vainly expect a restoration of the re- 
mainder from the agency of spa water ;—and ladies from the country in 
ultra health, who supplicate the gods that they may be permitted to leave 
their superabundance of blowse and blood behind. — 

Of the inmates who had sought this modern Bethsaida, had I been ‘i’ 
the vein” for female admiration, one fair visiter would have commanded 
it. By the household arrangements, a lady who had been resident a 
week, was my vis-a-vis at table. She was attractive, for the character 
of her face was that of unpretending prettiness ; and she was interesting, 
for she was a widow. A day or two, and I was repulsive, but on the 
third, a milder mood came on, and I who had come to Leamington, frigid 
as Saint Senanus, was dying to cultivate a closer intimacy with the be- 
reaved one, and establish a communion between two broken hearts. 

I inquired her history, and the information I received was scanty. 
She was the relict of a Colonel Melville—had been widowed three years 
—was amply dowered, and although the said colonel had been old 
enough to be her grandfather, she retained her mourning-dress, as a token 
of the deep respect in which she held his pious memory. 

One thing struck me as remarkable. She seemed to receive but little 
attention fromthe gentlemen, and apparently had no particular intimacy 
with any of her own sex. The causes were easily discovered. Many a 

turer had marked her for a prey—and doubtless, she had 


ing adven 
n persecuted by puppies, whose 
Cupids took their stand 
Upon a widow’s jointured land, 


and whose advances required on her a dignified hauteur to repel. 
That she was not a tes rab of the fibale coterie was not marvellous— 
her personal advantages were strikingly superior—and every body knows 
» that are confoundedly envious. 
= I, like . pretty widow, hel aloof from the remainder of the body 
. i with the Indian portion of the company I had no sympathy 
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Whatever.’ ‘What was the twaddle of Bombay, or the state of théir 
ry 0 to me? What was it to me whether fellows, yellow as 
| ; ‘law, enjoyed their tiffin, or had too little nutmeg in their san- 
? I had also some reason to suspect that a young gentlewoman 
‘with auburn ringlets, vulgarly reputed red, entertained designs against 
“my liberty—and all these causes induced me to discountenance familiar 
intercourse with the company, and instead of the reunion after dinner in 
_the drawing-room, I usually took an evening ride, or a stroll upon the 
‘common. 
- By a gratifying coincidence in taste, the pretty widow appeared to 
prefer a solitary walk in sober twilight, to fm Saad ay romping 
7 gallop. On the fourth evening I overtook her, alighted from my horse, 
“sent him home by a shepherd, offered my escort, and was accepted. . The 
_ téte--téte seemed mutually agreeable—it was nearly supper hour when 
‘we returned—and when we joined the company, I thought the ladies ex- 
ch expressive looks, and the gentlemen suppressed a smile. ‘But what 
could be expected from the canaille of a boarding-house ! fellows with 
scirrhous livers, and, of course, at enmity with the human race, and the 
rogeny of dealers in drysalteries and filthy dowlas, after years of “hope 
ferred,” now desperate of matrimony! We both, I apprehend, dis- 
covered these impertinences, and treated them with that dignified indiffer- 
ence which persons evince to those whose accidental acquaintance may be 
tolerated under circumstances, and abandoned au discretion. 

The effect produced upon the fair widow and myself by the ill-breeding 
of the remainder of the inmates of Mrs. Screwup, was precisely what 
might have been expected. My attentions to the amiable relict of Colonel 
Melville were redoubled—and to mark her contempt of the inferior order 
of her own sex who had presumed to evince any insolent reserve to her or 
to me, she became daily more graciously condescending. She accepted my 
wine at dinner, allowed me to take her a short drive, spoke freely of her 
affairs, and lamented that it had pleased Heaven to leave her at six-and- 
twenty, with thirty thousand pounds in the three per cents., and the ad- 
ditional incumbrance of an annuity of six hundred pounds per annum. 
Indeed, at first sight, I could scarcely perceive the misery of a woman 
being left so very independent—but on duly considering the persecutions 
of fortune-hunters, as she painfully detailed them, I began to estimate the 
extent of her sufferings, and to sympathise accordingly. From the hot 
springs in the Pyrenees she had been hunted into Boulogne by an Irish 
major of dragoons. Well, that worthy gentleman having a disinclination 
to cross channel, the “love chase” was taken up by a gentleman of “ the 
corner,” who disappeared after a week or two—a common-place event 
—with “the Derby.” She had sustained a sharp attack from a rear- 
admiral with a wooden leg—and half the cockney puppies in the room, 
who, to judge from the quantity exhibited on their persons, held agencies 
for the sale of mosaic gold; all had in turn, said nothing, but looked “un- 
utterable things.” Poor soul! I med her, Unworthy as these adven- 


_turers were, it still, no doubt, inflicted pain upon one so sensitive, when . 
_obliged to crush their presumptuous aspirations. 


In all amatory confessions there are episodes, and one occurred that I 


_ cannot pass over in silence. It is better to premise that at this period of 
_ the affair, to use the parlance of my absent friend, Sharon Cruc wer, I 


“was “done to a turn;” I had found the only woman at last whom I could, 
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Should, or would love—I laughed at former delusions—and towers’ and 
2 poe ne fo” Roane and Mary Robinson, and Mary Heavyside, 
produced ludicrous recollections. Self-esteem—vulgo, conceit— 

that I had established myself in the widow’s estimation, while 


een ir “ What the devil presumption it must be on 

. O'Sullivan to binsitnd Vint swith © enptain’s pay, ais winery arr 
dred a year, you dare aspire to thirty thousand in the funds, an ‘annuity 
of six hundred, and a face and fi oda weal oar aleiioemen 
tranquillity of a boarding-house, by filling the women with envy, 

and malice, and driving the men the next step to despair !” 

The occurrence I hinted at above was simply this. We had strolled 
into the country—the walk exceeded the usual extent—and in a retired 
lane we sat down on the trunk of a fallen oak, and rested and sentimen- 
talised at the same time. To trust himself in rural alleys, among haw- 
thorns and honeysutkles, with an interesting widow, would require a 
man to have a harder casing over his pericardium than the breast-piece of a 
¢uirassier, and in a few minutes I felt that I had taken up a r nde 
position. I stole a side glance at my lovely companion—the lily — 
minated over the rose, and I fancied her indis . To my tender in- 
quiries of “whether she were ill?” she replied that “she felt‘ little tired,” 
and dipped into her beaded bag for the usual restorative. 

While seeking for the smelling-bottle, I aided her researches by re- 
moving the handkerchief, and on*its border observed the name of “ Julia,”’ 
inscribed in fairy characters. Merely for support, I had delicately en- 
compassed her slender waist—her hand remained in mine, and with an 
impulse not to be overcome, I whispered, 

“ Dear Julia !” 

She started—looked for a moment in surprise, but not in anger. Was 
it possible? 
*Twas the first time I dared so much, 
And yet she chid not. 


My brain fired—my heart throbbed wildly—the offence was recom- 
mitted—and “ Dear Julia !” again pronounced, with more emphasis on 
the adjective—the waist was clasped more tenderly—the pressure of the 
hand was warmer—and—Saints and angels! will it be credited ? my lps 
touched hers, and no lightning glance of outraged propriety withered me 
on the spot. 

“ Dear—dearest Julia!” 

“ Ah! Captain O’Sullivan, why should I be dear to you ?” murmured 
a voice that thrilled through my very soul. 

What I should have venpddiled I cannot pretend to guess. It was a 
moment of delicious rapture, for in that pithy but pathetic appeal, the 
secret feelings of the angelic widow were betrayed—“ and no mistake.” 

At this moment a slight noise startled us, and both like “guilty 
things” looked up. The intruder was a woman, so pale, interesting, and 
careworn, that her melancholy cast of countenange told her unhappy his- 
—- before she had apologised for the intrusion. 

t was the old story after all—“ villanous man,” as usual, at the bottom 
of it. A young officer and aged parents—boarding-school—servant 
bribed—garden—moonlight—consequences no longer concealable—ten- 
der intimation of this interesting fact, answered by copy of a letter from 
the ‘Horse-Guards, ordering the offender to India. The frail one suffers 
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all.the horrors of desertion, and the young scamp slips off the hooks by 
Asiatic cholera. General wind up—still-born babe and temporary in- 


. While this afflicting narrative was being detailed, the amiable relict of 
the defunct colonel, expressed the deepest sym athy for the betrayed one 
andere the tale of sin and sorrow terminated, the beaded bag was once 
more put in requisition. 

I saw her cheeks colour, and overheard a whispered interjection—next 
moment she rose—desired the fair victim of that scampish cornet to re- 
main, and asked me to accompany her. 

* Had she lost any thing?” 

Site 

And so did t she given sixpence to an organ-grinder— 
sibly she had dropped her rere, gop: a Lepatiline-acaaiih rR a 
a few sovereigns. On we went—she unruffled and agreeable—trifles 
mark character—the widow's was decidedly matrimonial—no “ how very 
provoking,” or “wonder I could be so stupid”—she cared nothing for the 
dross—her sympathies were with the sufferer—she pitied while she blamed 
—and even to the wicked cornet, she extended a charitable hope that in 
his dying hour, spasmodic cholera had not been embittered by conscien- 
tious qualms. Never was woman fabricated from mortal elements better 
adapted to ensure a man’s felicity—every matrimonial element was com- 
bined—the figure faultless—the face one upon which, even in the second 
week of the honeymoon, a man might look with pleasure, while 


Blest with temper whose unchanging ray, 
Would make the morrow cheerful as the day. 


a man would glide hand in hand through this vale of tears with the im- 
personation of an angel at his elbow, and in her sweet society, forestall 
the joys of Paradise. 

We sought the missing treasure, and I was fortunate enough to find 
the case, but not the jewel—an empty purse was lying beside the spot— 
and the felonious organ-grinder was no doubt a wide-awake offender— 
he had purloined the property of the gentle Julia, and then abandoned 
the pretty trifle which contained it, lest the possession of the purse might 
have criminated him hereafter. 

“ How provoking !” ejaculated the colonel’s widow; “ Well, to-morrow 
that poor girl shall be relieved.” 

I comprehended the affair in a second, and, quick as a harlequinade 
exchange, substituted my silken net-work for the widow’s. But she was 
obdurate—my full purse she would not accept—her empty one I would 
not relinquish—and in such relative positions we reached the place where 
the deluded one was standing plucking berries from the hedge. 

_ “Come to me,” said the compassionate widow, “on Friday morn- 
Ing—”’ 
ied she was punctilious in adding the hour and address. — 

“T shall give you some little assistance; and my maid, in the mean-| 
while, will look out some serviceable clothing.” 

“ Alas, dear lady !” said the victim of the wicked light dragoon, “I 
know not at this moment where I am to obtain a shelter, or rest this 
aching head to-night.” 

I marked the effect on candice patente organ-grinder had more 
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than compensated for the abstraction of her purse, by giving me an ad- 
vantage of which I now availed m . I forced three bank-notes, and 
a dozen sovereigns into her un «degre retaining, however, in place 
of a foot’s Terigth of ordinary net-work, the embroidered bijow of the ‘co- 
lonel’s relict. | 

This was transacted in a minute. Mrs. Melville called the forsaken 
one aside, placed a bank-note in her hand, and assured her of future pro- 
tection. I never heard gratitude more ardently expressed—while del - 
cate allusions were conveyed in the shape of blessings on our imaginary 
marriage-bed, which covered Julia's cheeks with blushes, and transported 
‘me to the seventh heaven. 

We returned—the dressing-bell had sounded, and we found the com- 
pany seated, when we entered the dining-room. I never crooked a leg 
under mahogany with a more repulsive collection—the acidulated aspect of 
the women being in perfect keeping with the saffron of the Calcutta 
men, while the cockney department appeared inclined to be impertinent, 
had they only known the way. I looked at Mrs. Melville, she saw the 
vulgarity of the gang, pitied, and despised it—permitting a repetition of 
the champagne sent her, and smiling unutterable things in return. 

The ladies left us. I had what old Major H called the “ cross- 

int” on board, and was ready for action. I believe that the gentlemen 
of the establishment had previously determined to place me in Coventry, 
but my battle-flag was up, and among the dozen who were inclined to 
“bell the cat,” the individual had not been exactly selected, who was to 
give the hint that my company was unwelcome. Were conservative sen- 
timents uttered, I was instantly a radical reformer—while in the next 
breath, I sent Daniel to Kiustralaita. and Father Mathew to the tread- 
mill. I had accidentally amused myself the preceding evening with my 
pistols in the back yard, and as the practice was very respectable, I en- 
joyed in consequence the privilege of an ex-chancellor, abused every body 
and every thing, and shifted sides at discretion. 

I went to bed, and shall I ever forget the rapture of that blessed night 
as I pressed the widow's empty purse to my bosom—my head—my 
lips—and then, for safe keeping, deposited the treasure beneath my 

ilow ! 

: Next morning I missed my adored one from the breakfast-table, and I 
remarked that the bearing of the company towards me was scarcely civil. 
The cause was easily understood, and I enjoyed a secret triumph—I had 
supplanted the men and piqued the women. The certainty of my good 
fortune was confirmed—for even strangers had detected the young widow’s 
partiality for my unworthy self. 

Her absence from the breakfast-table, however, caused me some un- 
easiness, and I requested a shrewish chambermaid, whom I encountered in 
the lobby, to inform Mrs. Melville’s attendant that Captain Q’Sullivan 
wished to speak with her for a moment. 

“Mrs. Melville’s attendant!” returned the angry spider-brusher, with a 
contemptuous toss of the head. “‘ Like’ mistress like maid, I fancy,” she 
muttered, and proceeded down the corridor. 

Morning’ wore’ heavily on, and I was miserable. Of the lady of my 
heart, wlio still remained invisible, I could obtain no information. The 
womankind in the drawing-room had entered into an unholy alliance 
against the colonel’s relict, and the very menials had joined in the con- 
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m1 wey. Every reconnaissance I made was unsuccessful, The windows 
i -her apartment were blinded—and when I made a third attempt to try 
get eyen a passing glimpse of my fair enslaver, a suppressed titter 
from the adjacent casement, tenanted by red-head from the city, forced 
me) to. beat, a retreat, and give up the affair as hopeless. 
_,4, never found a day so long—but at last the dressing-bell sounded, 
and the dinner summons was heard in due season from the gong. I re- 
aired to the parlour, Generally, the company were assembled—but 
the widow's.seat was vacant. Was she indisposed? Ere | could reply 
to my own question, the door opened, and my beautiful Julia entered the 
apartment and took her customary place. 
__ I was startled as I looked at her—she was pale and agitated—and like 
one to whose pillow sleep had been a stranger. Her smile of recogni- 
tion was melancholy—I was the only one to whom it was addressed— 
and the coldness of the rest of the company was even more strongly 
marked than it had been on the preceding evening. Poor soul! she was 
exposed to cockney martyrdom, and all on my account. Her morning 
seclusion was now accounted for. Like the mimosa, she shrank from 
observation. Her artless nature had unconsciously revealed the 
secret of her heart—she felt she loved—and found wana it was im- 
possible. 

Inever saw a more uncourteous gang collected round a dinner-table ; 
and but for my civility, I verily believe that the fair widow might as well 
have dined with Duke i a as with Mrs. Screwup. Of course, 
this ill-mannered neglect elicited redoubled attentions from me, and I 
perceived with secret pleasure that my homage was not disregarded. 

The dinner ended—presently the lords of the creation were left to them- 
selves, and a duller collection than the same lords could not be found. I 
_ hastily despatched my wine, ordered my horse to the door, and rode to 
the common, where generally my gentle Julia walked ‘i’ the after- 
noon.” . 

I had decided on my course of action, resolved to risk a declaration, 
and trust the rest to her humanity. True, we were the acquaintances of 
one brief week—but from the ingenuousness of Julia's character, you knew 
her intimately in an hour. One fatal circumstance almost deterred me— 
mistress of a splendid fortune, might she not suspect that other motives 
than disinterested love, prompted the hurried confession ? I felt how free 
from sordid considerations my passion was, and coute gui coute, I would 
- tell my love, and leave the rest to fortune and Julia’s humanity. 

I rode an hour backwards and forwards, but no vision of the beloved 
one blessed my anxious sight. Evening began to close—it was idle to 
expect her now, and I resolved to address a billet to my, mistress, and 
beg-a formal interview next morning. I also determined to acquaint 
Sir Cesar with my intended marriage. _ I knew that he would throw no 
obstacle in the way of my happiness—and the very circumstance that 
the object of my choice was the relict of a colonel and a C,B., would be 
quite sufficient to establish her in the good graces of the commander. 
In the ideal construction of an epistle to Mrs. Melville, Somnus sur- 
prised me—I slept—dreamed that I had procured a special licence—and 
that my idolised Julia had exchanged second mourning for white. bom- 
bazine. sealer’ 

The breakfast-bell had rang its summons a quarter of an hour before 
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table, with one exception—Julia was missing—and even her 

: Beet chen oh yells tm 

into ilence, every eye was n 
did this forebode ? Was any Sapertinease raked ? I felt my 
redden, and my brows contract, and with a steady stare I swept 
table round, to prarenee quarter mage wee the onset would be 
.- But e avoided mine—m enge was not accepted— 
and I calmly ra i place and rl i breakfast, and, I eg 
well acknowledge it, with but an indifferent appetite. From the unusual 
vity of the assembly, I felt assured that some important event had 
aol or was abcut to happen, and a few minutes proved that my 
suspicions were perfectly correct. } 

Mrs. Screwup gave a preparatory cough after despatching a cup 
of coffee to me,.1 presume, as a preparative for what was about to 
follow. 

‘“ in O’Sullivan,” observed the lady,“ since I have had the ho- 
nour of presiding over this establishment, which, combining comfort with 
economy, I am proud to say, has given general satisfaction to those 
ladies and gentlemen who have favoured Bellisle House with their pa- 
Lees and presence—where a table distinguished by elegance and 
thereley—" 


“T never tasted any thing so bad,” growled one of the Calcutta men, 
‘as the curried duck was yesterday.” 

“ You'll except the sweet omelet,” observed a second. 

“‘ This marmalade is made of carrots,” remarked a third Indian. 

Now Mrs. Screwup did not wish to hear these remarks, and con- 
sequently she did not hear them. 

“As I said, Captain O’Sullivan, this house has been justly celebrated 
for its liberal arrangements and select society ; and I am happy to add, 
that the unfortunate affair that has just occurred, and by which you ap- 
pear to have been a serious sufferer, is the first that—” 

“‘ What is the unfortunate affair—and how am I a serious sufferer ?” I 
exclaimed, interrupting the address from the chair. 

** Good gracious, haven’t you heard it ?” 

“‘ Are you not aware she has ran away?” 

“ Carried off the pillow-cases.” 

*‘ And left the poor washerwoman unpaid,” exclaimed four young 
ladies, in quartette. 

Who the devil, fair ladies, do you allude to ?” I responded, petu- 
y: 

A sugar refiner from St. Mary Axe, who held the seat of honour at 
the dexter hand of Mrs. Screwup, placed a pair of spectacles with great 
deliberation on his nose, and took up a voluminous epistle. 

“I find by this document, that the person alluded to was called Julia 
Melville here, but her correct name was Mary Hookhem.” 

“Another of that accursed crew !” I muttered. 

“And by her own written admission, obtained under false pretence, 
three five pound-notes and eleven sovereigns and a half from Captain 

Is him short. 

" me,” I exclaimed; “I never permit strangers to amuse 
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themselves with my affairs. Madame,” I continued, addressing the pro- 
prietrix of Bellisle House, “will you favour me with a short account of 
ig most incomprehensible transaction ?” 

~ ©All T have to say, Captain, is, that the woman Melville here, and 
Hookhem there, bolted during the night through a glass-door that o 

on the lawn, leaving three weeks’ board and lodging unpaid, and an 
pop id trunk by way of a keepsake. The extent of her operations out 
of doors remains yet to be discovered. She has had two silk dresses 
from Gibbs and Green, and a ring and bracelet from Jones, the 
jeweller.” 

“T think,” observed the sugar-boiler, “that a perusal of her own 
letter, will more clearly place the character of this worthless personage in 
its proper light.” And he handed the interesting epistle of Sirs. 
O’Sullivan elect, across the table for the perusal of her lover. 

I took the paper up. My feelings were those of a man suddenly pa- 
ralysed. I turned a vacant look from the paper to the company, and 
observed that every eye was centered upon me. I felt my brows con- 
tract with anger, and my cheeks glow with the blush of shame—and cer- 
tainly neither feeling was removed, when I read the following confessions 


of the fair levanter : 
“12 p.m., Friday Morning. 


* The clock has told the witching hour, and another day is ushered in, 
while in the solitude of my lonely chamber I kill the dull interval until 
Fanny gives the signal, in scribbling to you my latest adventures. In 
my former letter I prepared you for a blow-up—but the discovery pre- 
ceded my expectation—and at two hours’ notice I am obliged to avoid a 
public exposure. 

* To you, my dear Jenny, who are familiar with the private history 
of your friend, from the time I quitted the cottage of the old school- 
master, my father, to become nursery governess to Squire Jenkins, until 
that Irish swindler persuaded me into an elopement, under the full 
belief that he was a captain of dragoons, even before the hair had 
grown upon his head again, after having been cropped when he was com- 
mitted to the Penitentiary, I shall only observe now, that the adven- 
_ of the last month are equal to any which have marked my up-and- 

own history. 

‘‘ Tired of a dramatic career and theatrical husband, whose blandish- 
ments in public were occasionally followed up at home by a sound beat- 
ing or black-eye, I quitted Mr. Percival and a first line of barn-business 
together. By good fortune and fictitious characters, I got introduced to 
the household of the rich widow of Colonel Melville—and when that 
lady was ordered to the south of Italy, and in consequence broke up her 
establishment in England, I had risen so rapidly into favour, that, as a 
mark of high confidence in me as a paragon rd age to me the care of 
the cats and her extra wardrobe were entrus The former duty I per- 
formed by deputy—but to the latter, as the sequel will show, I paid per- 
sonal attention. 

‘“‘ Mrs. Melville and I were alike in height and figure, and having se- 
lected the articles from her clothes presses that I required, I started for a 
Welsh watering-place to try my fortune, and, as I had borrowed the 
widow’s wardrobe, I thought I might as well adopt the name. My sue- 


cess was as rapid as I could have hoped, for I speedily made conquest of 
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a country clergyman—and but for an unfortunate accident, bade fair to 
become mistress of ee eo | 

“On the day that my clerical admirer had formally requested permis- 
sion to pay me his addresses, the table d’héte received an addition to the 
company. The 5 a a young man whose moustache ‘and military 

i im a light dragoon. He noticed me particularly 
from the moment he took his place—made anxious inquiries from his 
ees Stairs an introduction after dinner — and learned all 

information from myself. I thought that on so slight: an-ac- 
quaintance his manner towards me was rather too sp and unre- 
served—and as the parson exhibited symptoms of jealousy, I determined 
to control my fancy for flirtation, repress the freedom of the. bold dragoon, 
and, instead of losing the substance for the shadow, wisely secure the 
living of Bromley cum Bellington, and the Reverend Joshua Singleton— 
but fate forbade it. 

“T had been walking in the garden, and was returning slowly through 
a shaded alley, when suddenly a man’s arm clasped my waist, and when 
I started and turned round, the intruder snatched a kiss. It was the 
young n, and however under different circumstances I‘might have 
enco a flirtation, the easy insolence of his conduct piqued my pride, 
and elicited an indignant outburst. 

“ ¢ What, my dearest aunt!’ he exclaimed, ironically, ‘ have you for- 
gotten your nephew and heir-at-law? What miraculous changes a 
southern sky has wrought! You are younger by ten years, and—saints 
and angels !—you went to Italy with blue eyes and now you come back 
with black ones.’ 

“In a moment the truth flashed upon me—it was Frederick Melville— 
I had often heard of him—a wild, dissipated young man,—and was 
completely at his mercy. Conditions were entered into—one was my 
immediate departure from Three days were permitted. It is 
enough to say that before one elapsed, from the reckless character of the 
dragoon, the parson saw sufficient reasons for declining the honour I had 
conceded. Melville, with his own wild military notions of honour, pre- 
served my secret inviolably, and I left the hotel of as I entered it— 
‘Mrs. Melville—at least in name. 

“ T had failed in Wales, but why should I not succeedin England? I 
took an instant resolution, and boldly headed hither. I found no difficulty 
in gaining an entré to this establishment. One moiety of the company 
were Indians—their knowledge of the world must, therefore be postdated 
thirty years at least ; the other portions were cockneys, and they knew no- 
thing whatever of aught that passes beyond the boundaries of Pimlico 
and Tower-hill. This general ignorance was favourable, but, as it proved, 
unfortunately, not a man of the gang could be turned to account. 

“I may here connect my narrative by telling you that on my way to 
Leamington I encountered Fanny Meadows. It appeared from Fanny’s 
story that I had quitted the stage in proper time. The corps drama- 
tique, after a season’s starvation, were scattered. Mr. Percival had been 
sent to the treadmill for stealing fowls, and Miss Meadows, when I met 
her, was ‘earning a respectable crust’ as she termed it, ‘by fortune- 
telling.’ I wanted a maid—Miss Meadows wanted a mistress, and in 
we took up our/quarters in ‘ Mrs. Screwup’s boarding es- 








tablishment.’ 
“My money vanished, and I decided, after a consultation with Fanny, 
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to:victimise the tradesmen and levant. I did it to trifling account—a 
mere bagatelle—thirty or forty pounds—silks and shawls—but not a 
guinea.  Landlady looking shy—washerwoman clamorous—when lo! a 
yvictim came.” 
ysl felt that I was about to figure in, and dropped the letter. Hang it! 
?twere well to know the worst, and I continued the perusal of Miss 
-Hookem’s epistle. 
i “Matters were desperate—a general panic in and out of doors— 
tradesmen called thrice os, a Mrs. Screwup politely intimated that 
payments were expected weekly—Fann — at a midnight consulta- 
oi that, in her refined parlance, “ ould ‘cut our lucky’ without 
delay. 
“A visiter arrived—his place was opposite to mine at table—I saw the 
soft spot upon his countenance—played my good luck against his weak- 
ness—and, but for a miracle, would have succeeded. 

‘Will you start, Jenny, when I tell you he was your countryman—a 
regular Irishman—a great O followed by three syllables. Of all the 
spoons I ever met—of all the muffs I ever dropped upon, I give the 
palm decidedly to Captain O’Sullivan !” 

The paper eae: from me—I pleaded guilty—a muff by every thing 
moresy ! Itarned a page. No use in following seriatim the pleasing 

tails, but I culled fragments as I skimmed the writing with my eye. 
“Fanny, capital as the forlorn one, and my empty purse, although stale as 
ring-dropping, perfectly successful.” A few pleasing comments on my 
character followed, and then came the action of the drama. 

* All is packed—and Fanny has employed a poacher’s tax-cart. It 
strikes one—Heaven send that. she has not taken too much gin! That 
isa cursed drawback to her utility. How handy it is for midnight flitting 
to put one’s loose things into pillow-slips ! Heigh-ho! Tl close this 
letter—pop it into the next post-office, and prepare you for my re-ap- 
pearance. I fear that Fanny has got lushy—and, if so, I’m ruined. 
No! sand against the windows! Herself and the poacher underneath— 
all’s right. Pleasant dreams to you, Captain O’Sullivan! Mrs. 
Screwup, I owe you three weeks’ rent—don’t you wish you may get it ? 
Secure my old lodgings—and, when we meet, you shall laugh at a full 
detail of my Leamington adventures.” 

“ And now, Captain O’Sullivan, as you and I are the chief sufferers, 
what course would you propose should be adopted?” fats 

“ I am of opinion,” said the sugar-boiler, “ that a personal description 
should be forwarded to the head office of police, and the fullest details 
given through the papers of the transaction.” 

“ Excuse me, sir,” { replied, <<‘ so far as I am concerned, I have no am- 
bition to go the rounds of the press in company with Messrs. Gibbs and 
Green, Mr. Jones, the jeweller, and Mrs. Melville, or Percival, or Hookhem. 
Ah! Shawn Cruchadore !” I mentally ejaculated, as I hurried from the 
room, “ your parting admonition was prophetic—if ever there was an ass — 
in human form I admit myself the thing. To be fooled once was bad 
enough—but still the cook had a two years’ character to exhibit—but to 
be «done brown’ by Mrs. Melville—a hybrid, between a strolling’ actress 
and a lady’s-maid, without a rag of character at all. By Saint Patrick! 
it-was'a' shrewd guess at the Welch inn, when they fancied that I would 
be the better for a keeper.” a 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF WALTZING, 


Our age is unquestionably the age of rapid conquest and easy success, 
By mess of cube, of politica unions, and of peaceful agitation, we have 
accomplished which formerly the activity of a “ long parlia- 
ment” or the toils of a “‘ hundred battles” would have searcely achieved. 
The empire of man over matter has been raised from a slender and preca- 
rious tenure to a vast and proud dominion. We approached, and took at 
éne bound the ramparts, behind which nature’s most precious secrets lay 
concealed. The almost stationary circle of human knowledge has begun 
to vibrate again and to expand with renewed celerity, as. if some fresh 
stimulant were at work in the centre. Gas, steam, electricity, have quick- 
ened the pulse of our political, social, and moral life. Every thing par- 
takes of the magnitude and the rapidity of our enterprises. We speak, 
and the next hour shapes our thoughts into elaborate works, and sends 
them all over the world. Our streets are no longer lighted at night, they 
have become channels to a continuous current of blaze, we might almost 
say, they are set on fire. We travel no more, but we arrive’ Force has 
pe he bulk, speed has destroyed distance, intensity has become the 
master of extensiveness. 

Thus a new Pantheism has been created by the intellect of man. At 
every step we meet some new deity, to which we must yield perfect alle- 

i But more skilful, or are more fortunate than the race of 
old, we have peopled our Olympus with a most harmonious array of gods. 
We derive all ct happiness and well-being, not by taking sides in celes- 
tial quarrels, but by strengthening peace in the great council of gods ; not 
by inviting the exclusive protection of one of them, but by an uniform 
and sani Riiaase to all. 

The time has now arrived when to the rank and the honours of success- 
fal conquerors we must admit another aspirant to glory. This new fa- 
vourite of fortune has imperceptibly worked his way to power, until the 
most independent and refractory part of our community has become his 
slaves. Though of a very humble extraction, he wields the wand of au- 
thority with the and the strength of his more ambitious compa- 
nions. Scouted, Sreaded, shunned, like a Pariah during his earlier career, 
he is now courted by the most fastidious, and worshipped by the fairest 

of the community. His first appearance struck terror into the 

both of weak and powerful, like the approach of the e or the 

shock of an earthquake. He was to bring all the calamities of Egypt in 
his train. No surer sign of the near advent of the Anti-Christ could be 
found. The first apprehensions of the second Millennium could not be 
better shadowed forth than in the dread inspired by this forerunner of 
the final doom of the world. His very name, like that of Timour in the 
East, or of the Arab Tarik in Spain, served mothers to frighten their 
a me But, like Timour, from an outlaw he became a mighty 

A prototype of Odin, he departed as an exile, and came bac 

with the honours of god. With the magnanimity of Louis XIL, the 
triumphant monarch forgot the injuries inflicted on the aspiring pretender. 
And now he exercises a mild sway over all ranks of society, infuses order 
pene me most discordant elements of life, conciliates hatred, reconciles 
foes, draws closer the ties of affection between friends, and renders even 
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love dependent on him for success. He has become one of our household 
deities. His fame is celebrated in poetry. From the poor organ in the 
street, to the mightiest band in the music-hall, all take his exploits for 
the theme of their song. All—low and high, wise and illiterate, gay and 
melancholy—all, all unite to proclaim the glories of the—Watxrz. 

“Hail, spirit-stirring Waltz !’’ Thou hast infused new vitality into our 
existence, opened fresh channels to our thoughts and imagination, shed 
a sudden lustre over our darkening age. Indeed, without thee, our cen- 
tury, heralded forth by so many glorious events, was beginning to sink 
into the dusk of thick-gathering obscurity. The boons conferred on the 
human race by the great inventions of the age, have not come without 
a strong alloy of sad drawbacks. Ever-converging and all-absorbing 
—t has destroyed the pleasing variety of form and the genial mo- 
eee of expansiveness ;—concentrated force has dealt a fatal blow to the 

om and multifarious agency of individual ingenuity,—and the in- 
stantaneousness of speed has utterly annihilated the genius-stirring and 
mind-elevating incertitude between hopes and fears, the pleasurable dila- 
toriness of leisure, and the adventurous desultoriness supplied by distance. 
Hence mechanical improvements,—nail and screw inventions are spring 
ing up on all sides, whilst the spirit of chivalry and of poetry is fast flick- 
ering and wasting away its inspiring flame. The chilling influence of 
this tendency towards Lilliputian degeneration has already produced 
most alarming results. It is to be felt everywhere. Have our domestic 
habits and wants escaped it? Take one instance. Beehive ind 
introduced beehive proportions into our abodes. The architects of the 
present day no longer measure by yards, but by inches. In those honey~ 
comb cells there is scarcely elbow-room to move. With an admirable 
unity of purpose, we have fortunately suited our straight-laced and close- 
bodied dresses to the exigencies of our salons ; for one may well imagine 
what would be the fate and the distress of a Lauzun or a Duc de Riche- 
lieu, if he had to appear with his ruffles and his cocked hat, his 
rosettes and his sword, in a modern drawing-room, which, from the 
crowded state of pretty but pigmy furniture, affords no better comfort 
than the show-room of a cabinet-maker. How, in these mousetraps, the 
stately Pompadour, with her swelling hoop, could move, or the lovely De 
Sénanges, with her towering hair fabric, could stand, imagination is at a 
loss to conceive. 

Statuettes, apt and worthy discovery of modern times, have superseded 
the colossal works of art which used to adorn our ancestors’ halls. A 
statue of moderate size would now have to struggle for space with the 
very chimney-tops. A picture of Guido or of Murillo would cover and 
envelop in its ample folds the infinitesimal parallelograms of a modern 
mansion, sides, roof, floor and all. After all, Hahnemann and his homeo- 
pathic system have had greater influence over our age than we are in+ 
clined to admit. No wonder that this has also been the of the 
greatest improvements in the intensity of microscopic power. It is only - 
by the agency of the microscope that we can fancy ourselves moving and 
breathing with the liberty and ease of our forefathers. “ Tout se rapes 
tisse,” says Quinet ; “un génie Lilliputien prend la place des concep- 
tions transcendentales ; au liew de l'epopée, Vepigramme; au lieu de 
Pinfini, un atome.” And what the French writer says of literature will 
hold good when applied to our customs, habits, and manners—Fuimus. 
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“And where shall we look for consolation for a redeeming point, for 
peed re og ae area still living in space? where can we descry 
& corrective, if not to quicken anew the progress towards enlargement 
and expansion, at least to retard our headlong career to universal conden- 
gation and collapsion ?—Where ? save to thee, spirit-stirring Waurz! 
If in our mansions there be yet a room talk lesen Gack seta car- 
riage—if, at our crowded assemblies, there remains still a safety-valve, a 
means of escaping from suffocation,—if, in the — din of shooting 
stars and whizzing meteors, in which our lot has been cast, we have re- 
tained aught ing of the harmonious rotation of celestial bodies, we 
owe it all to the “ Imperial Waltz” alone. LA 

Come, then, Philosophers, and expound the theory of this great libe- 
rator. Come, Moralists, and teach his boons to mankind. Come, Poli- 
ticians, and apply his lessons to the enfeebled frame of the state. Come, 
Poets, and sing his glory, develop his energies, and perpetuate his benign 
authority. 

The AG of the Waltz ?—How absurd! And yet look to 
Hegel ; read the 261st article of his Philosophical Encyclopedia ; inquire 
into the mutual relation between space and time, the Veryehen-und Sich- 
wiedererzeugen des Raums in Zeit, und der Zeit in Raum, which con- 
stitute die Bewegung, or motion, and you will find no better solution, ex- 
emplification, and illustration of this problem—no safer escape from being 
“ tossed restlessly about on the great ocean of uncertainty,” than in 
“ the Aistheticks” of the Waurz. 

The morality of the Waltz ?—Still more absurd! Wait a moment. 
What is the standing complaint against the social relations of our great 
metropolis ? Acquaintanceship is fast displacing Friendship out of the 
world—sighs out a poetical dreamer. As everybody is now required 
to know everybody, so the ambition of being supposed to know every 

ing can us end, under the most favourable circumstances, in the 
knowing a little of every thing, and a great deal of nothing—exclaims 
the stern moralist—E£¢t la raison? La voila! rejoins a staunch par- 
tisan of the Wautz: your minuets and quadrilles have done it all. You 
danced quadrilles at the last ball with a score of young ladies in succession 
—did any one of them remember you the next morning ?—would you 
have been excused if you had rea? to your fair partner in the park ?— 
Is there any chance of your being recognised at the next ball; or, if you 
will be happy enough to be so, and will be allowed a repetition of your 
former felicity, will you be ever able to claim more than an eau-sucré 
acquaintanceship ? 

ut how differently do we fare in the regions of the Wautz! Of 
course, as in every thing else, chance presides at the first trial ; but at the 
second, friendship knits the bond. ‘“‘ Ay, ay,” continues an enthusiast 
of the same class, “and in nine cases out of every ten, the winged boy 
with the bow and quiver pops in for the third.” Partners in the Waltz 

ing a season become generally man and wife at its end. The reason 
is Obvious: for it is not in the mazes 4nd perpetual changes, in rapid 
rivettings and equally sudden ruptures of a quadrille, but in the steady 
adherence, in the “ prentice constancy” of the Waltz, that we are taught 
the blessings and the duties of the partnership for life. 

“Ta Byron’s exclamation— 
Imperial, Waltz! imported from the Rhine, 

Long be thy import from all duty free ! 
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our politicians cannot fail to see the first spell-words of the free-trade 
‘Sramimarie,” and our tariff and income-tax legislators are themselves 
in duty bound to erect in the hall of the new parliament the statue of the 
Waltz, or at least (does our suggestion come too late for the cartoon 
cary ?) adorn the walls with a picture representing the ship which 

ght from Germany 


gee Delightful Waltz, on tiptoe for a mate, 
just,at the nick of time, when 


The welcome vessel reach’d the genial strand, 
And round her flock’d the daughters of the land. 

As for the poetry of the Waltz!—who so callous to his duties, so 
deadened to the highest aspirations of mankind, as to be found wanting 
when called upon to descant upon this fruitful theme? Waltz is poetry 
itself, in its purest essence, in its sublimest significance ; representing it 
not in its fits but its settled mood, displaying all its capabilities and all 
its characteristics, it is universal. May not a complete system. of 
geography be taught by its ubiquity? Does it not range from Philadel- 
phia to Pekin, from Hecla to Vesuvius? It is ancient and modern, 
classic and romantic, imaginary and real; for it celebrates alike the 
Amazons and the Gipsies, Prometheus and La Sylphide, ghosts and 
steamboats, .It has explored earth and heaven to find emblems and 
types for ideas and feelings, and has wedded Joy to Aurora, Melancholy 
to Philomele, and Hope to Iris. It can afford to descend from the most 
exalted to the meanest subject; from the highest tier of society to the 
lowest ; from the Coronation Anthem to Roccoco; from the Queen 
Victoria to the innumerable Betseys, Fannies, and Rosas, of Guinguette 
celebrity. Nor has it spared, in sober sadness, its lessons to the worldly 
and thoughtless ;—the cozener and the spendthrift have been rebuked 


‘ anid apostrophised by its measured castigation, and it has taught us the 


ge moral that “ Life is but a dance.” All arts, sciences, and pro- 
essions, have been forced to walk in its train. Themis has been obliged 
to resign her scales, Mercury his snaked tip-staff and his winged shoes, 
Not content with hallowing every flower known in our part of the world, 
its flying ships have imported cargoes of “ exotic plants.” Steamboats, 
railroads, and suspension-bridges, have prospered under its tutelary 
wings, and proved how poetical they may become ; and no one knows 
but what the British Association, which has at the last meeting wound up 
its arduous labours in so edifying a manner, viz., by a waltz, may in the 
future, for the still better working of its numerous sections, appoint to 
each a waltz-master for president. 


Cuap. II. 
ALMACK’S, 


Ir has been said that the establishment of Almack’s has done more 
than any thing else towards the raising and swelling of that spirit of dis- 
content and distrust against the aristocracy, which burst out at last in 
the tumultuous and peremptory demand for the Reform Bill. It would 
be needless to stop in order to expose the glaring absurdity of this asser- 
tion. It might be safely maintained that if any of the. grumbling 


patriots, who chose to propagate this idea for political p » had by 
any chance been allowed to enter the precincts of Alimack's, and if he 
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could boast of the slightest modicum of candour and » he would 
have at once been disarmed, and have felt it his duty to co his guilt 
and correct. his error. To see con ted for an innocent amusement 
so much saey rank, virtue, and merit, the aggregate excellence of 
which cannot equalled by any other nation, nor surpassed. by any 
other class in this country,—to contemplate the first and the oldest 
aristocracy in Europe in their holiday appearance, heightened by that 
earnestness and simplicity of manners, into which time has mellowed the 
rugged austerity of the sel of old ;—to be permitted to jostle one’s 
way in a crowd of men, inheritors of names emblazoned by history, or 
endeared to fame by sgn tg exploits in the field of war, in the 
quiet walks of literature, or the widening circle of statesmanship,—would 
be alone sufficient to conciliate the most obdurate, and soften the rancour 
of the most prejudiced. 

But let us discard these genial influences, and place the question on a 
narrower footing, and on our opponent’s ground. You twit them with 
the reproach that they are ignorant of the temper of the times, callous 
to all progress, hostile to the onward'march of social ideas. And yet in this 
very instance they do nothing else but take a leaf out of your own book. 
They have hailed and carried the spirit of Association into their en- 
trenched circles, and allowed your modern divinity, Subscription, to 
invade their secluded mansions, beacon away and entice from them 
their fair inmates into the open arena and common thoroughfare of a 
public room. You abuse them, because you aver that vee shrink from 
the contact or even the approach with the lower classes, for you forget 
that they are dancing to-night where you have been yesterday revelling 
at a fancy-ball, or perhaps will declaim to-morrow at a temperance 
meeting,—not a single a al superadded to make the darkened 
walls forget that they are receiving a more refined eompany,—not even 
a veil thrown over to muffle the dying echoes of your abusive diatribes. 

Exclusiveness is another, and the most fruitful topic of your invective. 
If the word be taken in its loose and repulsive signification, as synony- 
mous with sombre fastidiousness, and over-jealous watchfulness on the 
Chinese wall of rank and etiquette, the charge has no existence but in 
your imagination, for it is of daily occurrence that a gentleman, if he 
really be a gentleman in his habits and pursuits, though it did not take 
*‘ three generations” to make him one, will find admittance there, and 
thus be brought into the immediate vicinity of royalty itself. But if 
solely a strict and proper sense be attached to the oak exclusiveness,— 
why, they claim no more than the privilege, of which you would be 
doubtless found yourself most tenacious, and surely they may be allowed 
to evince as much reluctance to associate in their leisure a with @ 
person, who may have been boring them in the morning with a petition, 
or an agent, who may have contrived to incur their displeasure, as you 
would think your dignity offended, if a shoemaker, who an hour ago as- 
sisted you to try on a pair of glazed boots, or the butcher, to whom, in 
the hurry of preparation for the night’s entertainment, you sent away 
with his greasy account, and bade him “call to-morrow,” were to make 
a sudden appearance at your ball, and presume to ask your wife or your 
daughter for “ a bit of ”. Unmindful for the below your 
station, you push constantly for an amalgamation with those above you. 
Nothing, will. satisfy you. “You stick up for levelling and confusion of 
classes, —they for distinction, not difference. 
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’ “This ‘train of thoughts—somewhat too grave and sullen for the occa- 
sioni'whiich elicited them, filled my mind as I was leaving my first ball at 
Almack’s. Young, joyous, and buoyant, with hopes and I re- 

soon into a gentler and more genial mood. A thousand phantasies 
fleeted across my wakening spirit. Memory prompted and stirred up 
long-forgotten poetical visions, and shaped them into inspired effusions, 
as‘ glowing and as vivid, as if my own heated brain had dropped them in 
the first flush of that excitement. A natural bent of joyful bewilder- 
iment made me mistake the images conjured up and embodied in verse by 
some master mind for spontaneous creations of my own. A host of glo- 
rious names, of historical recollections, were dancing before my eyes to 
the tune of the still thrilling sounds of soul-stirring harmonies. I felt 
happy and knew not why. And who is so poor and so destitute of life’s 
dearest charms, as to be unable to recall and cheer up the gloominess of 
after-existence with the reminiscence of some such causeless joys of 
youth ? Who so early deadened and chilled by the sad boon of ex 
rience, as to have never felt, and having once felt to have never wished 
to prolong that confusion and pressure of ideas, too trippingly flowing 
for sober reflection, too tumultuous for utterance. 

As this excitement, burning itself out with its own intensity began to 
subside, I searched for the cause of my elated spirits. True, I had just 
witnessed, for the first time in my life, a sight which might well turn 
the head of a youngster ; so much beauty, adorned with all that wealth 
could procure, or taste could harmonise,—so much worth and fame, alongs 
side of which I had been ailowed to sweep and brush off the pollen of 
boyish timidity, and the blush of homely bashfulness. But on the other 
hand, I had seen enough to cool any too-far fetched admiration, to pre 
vent delight to degenerate into idolatry, and to convince myself that the 
little taints and weaknesses of our nature could not be totally excluded 
or concealed by the most imposing gait of merit, or under the most 
shining garb of refinement. I overheard one or two ill-natured remarks 
about the dress of a commoner’s wife. Sundry anecdotes, somewhat too 
piquantes, concerning a huge military-looking nobleman, who a 
most assiduously bent upon keeping in ecstacy a lovely middle-aged wi- 
dow, passed whizzing by my ears. I saw a corpulent authoress hooking 
her monotonous twaddle to the amiable deference of a charming duchess, 
holding the whole night her prey in bondage, and giving a glance of fa- 
miliar recognition to all those whe came to bow to her grace. Another 
looked fire and daggers at me because my bulky stature prevented her 
from catching the eye, and may be the arm, of a literary baronet. I 
thought this Pyramus looked up gratefully to the wall which concealed 
the intrusive Thisbe. I had myself experienced the mortification that a 
young débutante could not at first remember my name, and then forgot 


. tie altogether, for she gave her hand to a titled coxcomb for the qua- 


drille she was to dance with me. Again, another fastidious beauty treated 
me in a style borrowed from that lady, who, when pressed to fix the set 
which she would condescend to walk through with the humble and blush- 
ing’ petitioner, briskly answered, “I can put you down for the twelfth, 
but I mean to dance only six more.” 

Similar insignificant blemishes and drawbacks would scarcely deserve 
to be animadverted upon, for certainly angels do not weep at them in 
heaven ; but they acted as a most salutary corrective upon me, and saved 
me from sad disappointment, generally attendant upon enthusiasm too 
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igh flown. The motive, then, of my exultation, was. still to be,found, 

a id tn talon eetinionh invecest in the matter, may. discover 

it in the following pages. enerhuay 
Cuar. III. “ 


THE GUESS. eT ES 79 


_ “No, her name was still unknown to me.” tere 
__* Because, like an inexperienced blanc-bec, you never took the trouble 
to inquire,” said an elderly but somewhat coxcombieal friend, who 
found me next morning still pursuing the same train of thought. 
«« Why,” continued he, “it is precisely one of the chief advantages of 
all select. assemblies, that every body eee or may know every body. 
The first person to whom you had put the question, would have given 
you her name, her parentage, and much more than you could recollect ; 
or, if love and admiration be really in the case, than you would have 
liked to hear.” 

“ But these are precisely the reasons,” I rejoined, “to prove that for 
once timidity is not such a bad thing after all ; for had I inquired, it 
would have only served to expose an unpardonable ignorance on my part, 
or to elicit from a careless bystander some cold and listless word, which 
would have chased away my beautiful dream.” 

“If you don’t believe my words,” continued I, “here is at least a 
substantial proof” (showing him my coat) “ of the intensity of my trance; 
for whilst looking at her I stood so rivetted to the spot, that this golden 
shower descending from above found me spell-struck, unconscious, and 
unmoved.” 

“ The very wax-lights melting from pity for your sweet misery! No, 
no, my dear fellow, 1 can no longer disbelieve you. Had this happened 
to a pavicien while expounding his own merits to an under-secretary, or 
to a phy aa lady whispering scandal into the ear of a pretender to the 
hand of ‘her dear friend’s’ daughter, I might have still remained scepti- 
eal as to so incredible an instance of total absorption by one subject— 
but a light-hearted youth, dressed up for his début at Almack’s, it must 
have been an extraordinary and all-engrossing fascination that made him 
thus, at the very outset, forfeit all chances of becoming a Letoriére. or a 
Brummell.” ; 

I thought him in earnest, and rang the bell for my valet to remove the 
obnoxious subject for further trifling and merriment. 

“ No, no, this must not be,” said the inveterate jester, snatching the 
coat from the hands of the astounded Sganarelle, “it must remain as it 
is—we will bequeath it as a heirloom to our descendants as a memento 
of our first love. But enough,” added he, somewhat changing the 
tone as he saw evident signs of distress in my features; “don’t be an- 
gry 3 there is nothing better than a joke to sober down the flights of 

cy,,and to make people return to their senses. Now. you will be 
able to tell me all, quietly, calmly, no poetical nonsense, no sighs, but 
straight to the subject, and I engage that we will find out your divinité 


anonyme. 

», This seemed.no more than reasonable, and I proceeded to describe my 
adventures of the, previous night. 

. “ Lhad-been.for.some time in the room, and whether from. lassitude or 
some sort of presentiment, I moved unconsciously towards the door. At 
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very moment a of ladies came in:' I steppedaside. “She-en- 
ig the rest. a met. Her first vague,” daz- 
look fell upon me. r it was the lingering gaze of conscious 
or the fixed stare of wonderment, she was in withdrawing 
me. I bowed slightly—why, I could not tell—but the spell was 
upon me. They moved slowly amid the crowd. I followed, led 
asort of fascination. Presently they seated themselves at the furthest 
May ds oa ra tor began to observe them. rr 2a 
, Whose anxious tempered by charming dignity, revealed 
tremulous feelings of a tender seth sat by her Bie sad from 
time to time exchanged a remark, or directed her deaghieits attention to 
the gay scene before them. Thin, pale, and nervous, she appeared to 
me one of those devoted mothers who, after long years of absence from 
the bustling world, from whence care and sorrow have prematurely driven 
them away, find suddenly in their affections a supernatural strength and 
eourage for a season to tutor a daughter in the arduous apprenticeship of 
fashion ; and then, when haply the dearest wishes have bees attained, 
retire again into solitude, till the next child calls for the repetition of the 
same labour of love. Apparently they knew but very few people in the 
toom. Two or three Indes approached them, and conversed for a few 
moments. Two or three oadkalie proffered a quadrille engagement to 
the young lady. An interesting youth who, from his familiarity with 
them, seetned to be an intimate friend or a cousin—country cousin I 
should have said—led her to a waltz, but they could not go on, and the 
lady returned to her seat with evident disappointment. That was all. 
Here also ended my observation. Contemplation came anon—for I can- 
not find another word for the intense interest with which I looked upon 
her. It expanded gradually into the indistinct haziness of a prolon 
reverie. They departed, and left me still dreaming till I lost the thread of 
my fancies—forgot the subject and the motive of the emotion—snapped 
the Secsnitlag chate with the world below, and sailed up into the misty 

ions above.” . 

“And is this all?” asked my now attentive friend. ‘Come, I must 
make you describe her looks—the appearance—the dress. Give me the 
“locai habitation,’ draw her portrait, and I may give you the ‘name.’” 

“Draw her portrait!” exclaimed I. ‘ Who could ?—not I, certainly.” 
And yet I could not let it alone. I ransacked my poetical stores for 
similes—but inspired delineations of beauty by the most gifted sons of 
Apollo, the faint shadows of which led me to the substance of her image, 
lost all their relevancy and likeness as soon as that image became fixed 
in my mind. I appealed to painting, to sculpture with no better success 
—from the sublimest conceptions of Fiesole and Francia down to La 
Fornarina and La Cenci—from the Venus de Medici down to Canova’s 

en. None could yield a feature, “a tint, a reminiscence, by 
which* I es og to others that which could only be divined by 
= mv el ere all is beauty gnd harmony, description becomes com- 
mon-place. | 
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In generalibus dolus latet. 


I might extol her pellucid complexion, her classic shape, her dark flowing 
hair, without affording you any cue at all, for thousands of the fair 

of ‘this land would, in this respect, prefer rival claims. If 
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words made bold to delineate her exqusite curl of the sp, which 
seems i iamanine ant denp:temncdeontadns coe 
not close, and the shining row of pearly teeth to come for an equal 
share of admiration—you would probabiy remind me that this peculiar 
feature i distinction of the fair lady of the land. 


the 

that face, as I see it now before me, I could assign no parti- 
orclime. Mild, transparent, heavenly pure, it denotes the 
igin, but its piquant expressiveness and archness speak of sun- 
ier climes. If an exquisitely chiselled mouth betokens calmness and 
refinement, those black, full, deep eyes betray Se indo- 
mitable. Ah! those eyes—were they once to fall upon you, the charm 
would remain for ever. The wild Gazelle’s, the ilisk’s, are i 
to them—and yet they were never designed to be seen im their full ra- 
diance—for envious nature having marked their size with eyebrows of 
singular delicacy, but of surprising curve and boldness, has only allowed 
them to beam from beneath 

The soft languor of the drooping lid— 


lids so languid, and fringed with lashes so heavy, that whenever she 
lifts them up it amounts almost to a painful effort. Hence that sort of 
haziness and dreaminess about them, which would tantalise even the most 
listless disposition.” 

“Enough, enough!” cried out my friend, seizing me by the arm. 
“ Eureka! I know the lady, for such another pair of eyes 1s not to be 
seen in any latitude, in any class of women. Your belle can be no 
other than Miss Hanmer. She was born in India, for her father was a 
colonel in the service of the East India Company. He died two or three 
years ago at Calcutta. The mother returned to England with her only 
child, and the first news which met her on landing here was that, during 
the time of her passage home, the house where she had placed all her 
fortune had failed, and left her penniless. As, however, she is connected 
with some of our highest families, she has contrived to scrape together 2 
little competence which enables her to meet the expenditure, inseparable 
from the circle in which she moves. Poor delicate creature as she is, she 
strains every nerve, and allows herself to die by inches, for the sake of her 
dear daughter. All the hopes and the prospects of the latter depend 
7 an uncle, one of the richest, if not the richest of the India mer- 
chants. Old, and a bachelor, he is rather close-fisted ; he contents him- 
self occasionally with presenting his niece with a piano from Broadwood, 
or @ set of jewels; but were they to-morrow on the verge of ruin he would 
not sell out of the funds a single sovereign to save them, although I have 
not the slightest doubt he means to bequeath to her every farthing of his” 
princely fortune. But as we have been so slow in tracing her out,” con- 
tinued my friend, “ we must now lose no time in making her acquaintance. 
I shall see them to-night at Lady D.’s ball, and will ask the mother’s per- 
mission to introduce you to-morrow at three. So, my fellow, until 
oy adieu,” said he, warmly pressing my hand, an away from 
the room. 


Fa 
it 
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Cuap. IV. 
THE ACQUAINTANCE. 


Tue next morning, the auspicious three found us at Mrs. Hanmer’s 
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door; im one of the neat squares recently built on the northern side’ of 
Hyde Park. I felt a strange emotion as we were shown into the drawing- 
room.» A single glance round that room convinced me of the excellent 
taste of the hostess, whilst feathery fans, little miniature pagodas on the 
chimney-piece, and a large parti-coloured balloon-lamp, hanging from 
the ceiling, evinced her lingering attachment to the scenes of her hap- 

ier days. I approached the half-opened piano, and found “ Die Kosen- 

en’”’ on the desk—this was then a favourite waltz, and unfailing memory 
told:me it was that unlucky one, which had witnessed at the ball Miss 
Hanmer’s vain attempt to transform country cousins into waltzers. 


I fancied I heard the stirring sounds of that waltz still ing on the 
vibrating strigs. A cambric handkerchief left on the desk, confirmed 
my rather uncharitable surmises. 


Presently Mrs. Hanmer entered alone. She addressed me with the 
ease of an old friend—so true it is, that the watchful eye of a mother 
never oo to perceive and reward the admiration evinced for her child. 
I spoke but very little, for my imagination was all engrossed in tracin 
the dazzling ente of she demain in the mother’s faded but still 
charming countenance. On taking leave, Mrs. Hanmer forestalled all 
my warmest wishes, by telling me that she would be happy to see me 
often at her house, that she knew several of my kindred, and that she 
hoped I should come next day to an early tea. 

“Very early,” added she, “for we are going again to a party, and I 
cannot defer the pleasure of seeing you here till after the long list of our 
ball engagements shall have been run out.” 

To appear over-anxious or too sanguine in such cases is dangerous as 
well as impertinent. Night began already to darken the eastern sky 
before I went next day to this “early” appointment. It struck nine as I 
sat myself in an arm-chair in the same drawing-room. It was a sultry 
evening of June. The glass-doors were opened on a neatly-trimmed 
garden. The fragrance of flowers, the distant rattle of carriages, the 
solemnity of the twilight hour, all concurred to throw me into a pensive 
mood, For the first time since the beginning of my adventure, I be- 
thought myself to summon reflection to my aid. Wherefore had I come 
there ? was not this fever of overstrained excitement, the foreboding sign 
that it must end in disappomtment? With this last question I got up 
and unconsciously moved towards the door—when she, on whom all my 
thoughts were centred, entered trippingly through the glass-door, ran 
straight towards me, extended her wn | fixed her eyes on me, and 
= started back, courtesied, and slowly retired through the opposite 

It was like an apparition—the darkness of the room—the fleeting step 
of the flying angel—the arm extended and then held back as if in the 
delivery of some mysterious message, all made me think that it was only 
a vision. But the glow of her eyes, the flowing black hair, the elegant 
white muslin dress, the buoyant, almost childlike, unconcern, with whi 
she bounced in, and swung the large-brimmed straw bonnet dangling on 
her bare arm, recalled me again to reality, and I chid my imagination 
for its straining to conjure up visions and discover omens, where after all 
nothing but a light- gaiety of a perhaps still thoughtless child, 


followed by the sullen consciousness of having mistaken a stranger for an 
acquaintance was to be recognised. A 
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This reflection allowed me to ew cool and collected when Mrs, 
Hanmer, leading her da by the hand, entered the room. 

“ My daughter,” said she, after having warmly shaken hands with me. 

I bowed, and blessed the darkness which concealed the awkwardness 
of my position, and repressed any untoward look which might have 
betrayed the excess of my delight. 

Lights were brought in, and with them the real though silent intro- 
duction—the recognition, I should have said—was mutually exchanged. 

Conversation ran of course on balls, music, the opera. I found that 
Miss Hanmer lacked neither taste nor judgment, and seemed to be very 
partial to music. 

“ But,” said the mother, “much as my daughter admires the great 
masters, I think that if she had to dispose of the sceptre of music—nay, 
perhaps of the world—she would onder it to Strauss.” 

“ We are then fellow-subjects, for I have also sworn allegiance to that 
sovereign.” 

“Do you really like waltzing ?” smilingly inquired Miss Hanmer. 

“To dance and to see it danced—to play, and to hear others play— 
to live, and as a German enthusiast said, to die to the tune of a waltz.” 

* You have betrayed yourself,” said Mrs. Hanmer, ‘‘ and you must pay 
the penalty by giving us a waltz.” 

‘I shall be most happy,” answered I; “ but our monarch’s rules are 
most stringent with respect to etiquette, and he would spurn the homage 
if I forgot the precedence due to ladies. I must ask Miss Hanmer to 
lead the way.” 

Miss Hanmer made a sign of charming reluctance. 

“ Tooney” (I learned afterwards that in India tooney meant, my darl- 
ing), said the mother, “ but awhile ago you took the count for your kind 
old uncle, and now it will be your peuslty to obey his request thus prof- 
fered by proxy. I am sure if he were here, he would ratify it.” 

Miss Hanmer went to the piano, whether by chance or purpose the 
book opened on “ Die Kosenden.” At first she appeared nervous and 
confused, but as she went on, she recovered gradually self-possession, and 
gave the concluding parts of the waltz with that warmth and brilliancy, 
which none but its consummate votaries can evince. 

This made it no easy task for me to pass the ordeal. I chose “ Hoff- 
nang’s Strahlen ;”’ and as the “ circling march of sound” expanded, I 
saw on the fair listener’s face those “ beauty’s deeply sicuaned smiles,” 
which vividly spoke of “ congenial hope.” 

She performed another waltz, and so did I. An hour elapsed in 
this alternating emulation. I was at my fourth or fifth, when, pro- 
bably on a sign from the mother, Miss Hanmer disappeared. I could 
not help feeling annoyed, but even before I concluded the perform- 
ance, she returned and stood again at my elbow. - I perceived that in 
the meantime she had dressed for the ball. I got up to retire, but 
she so charmingly prayed for “another,” that it was impossible to 
resist. Ofa truth, with all the pleasing anticipations of the ball, and 
despite all the guarded conventionalities of so recent an acquaintance, she 
would evidently have remained as long by the side of the piano, as I con- 
tinued to disregard (for, the benefit of my budding hopes) the rules of 
good taste and propriety, by keeping them beyond their time. But 

shaking off the spell, I got up hurriedly and took my leave, not without 
having first given the promise of an early call. 
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KITTY DANGEROUS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PETER PRIGGINS,” &c. 


Cuap. I. 


She was tall and as straight as the poplar-tree, 
And her cheeks were as red as the rose.—OLp Sona. 


“WELL! to me such conduct is positively shocking—I might add, 
disgusting—only I abominate strong language,” said the antiquated 

ngiver. 

“ What do you mean, my lady ?” inquired her companion, using a 
title which she had no right to use ; but which she did use now and then 
as if by mistake, because she knew it pleased her employer. 

“ Wilkinson, dear, how often have I—but never mind—I might have 
been a lady had I chosen. Just observe that young woman over the way, 
she has spoken to—or rather been spoken to in 3 less than six men in 
six minutes. The street-keeper ought to be severely reprimanded for 
allowing such improprieties in public—I might say indecencies, only, as 
I said before, I abominate strong language.” 

“‘She is very pretty,” said Wilkinson, and she sighed as she said so, 
for she, herself, was very plain in form and feature. 

“Pretty, indeed! and does that justify such very improper proceed- 
ings? Who is she ?” asked Miss Longiver, sharply. 

“T really do not know, madam; we have been but two days in Tumber- 
ville, and I can hardly be expected to know—” 

“You can inquire, I presume. You really, Wilkinson, are what—if 
I did not abominate vulgarities—I should call a very slow coach.” 

“ Not a male coach, madam, at any rate,” replied Wilkinson, hoping 
to extort a smile from her employer. 

“* Miss Wilkinson,” said the lady, frowning ominously. “If ever you 
venture again to perpetrate a worn-out witticism in my presence, I adver- 
tise at once for another companion—so look out.” 

“Of the window, or for another situation ?” asked Wilkinson, in 


‘humble tones. 


“Impertinent !” said Miss Longiver ; “but I pardon it—as the result 
of my having used a vulgarity, a thing I so deeply abominate. But 
there !—do look out of the window—there! I declare if that tall young 
woman in the gipsy-hat is not speaking and laughing with the seventh 
man. I must leave these lodgings if the library over the way is to be 
the scene of such gross—I will know who she is at any rate—sonnez, 
sonnez, my love.” 

Wilkinson rushed to the bell, and in her eagerness to oblige her em- 
ployer, gave the riband so hard a jerk, that it came down with a run, as 

sailors say. Miss Longiver took advantage of the short period which 
elapsed between the tug and the appearance of the maid, to assure Miss 
Wilkinson, that whatever expenses had been incurred by her unnecessary 
violence, she, Miss Longiver, was not going to liquidate them out of her 
purse. Wilkinson, however, jumped upon a chair, and with a turn of 
the wire, restored the bell-pull to its former appearance. 
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“ Very cleverly done,” said the lady ; “it looks as useful as ever. 
Only, for the future, remember that I abominate strong pulls as much as 
I do strong ‘language. Where can that good-for-nothing, idle hussy of 


”” 


a maid be ! 

« Here be I, mum,” said Pheebe, arranging her apron. 

« Why did you not answer the bell sooner? I am sure it rung loud 
and long enough.” 

«Tt did tingle a un—that’s for certain ; but how could I come 
sooner when I was down upon my knees and up to my elbows in—” 

“ Never mind what you were down upon or up to—but come here— 
quick—or the creature will be gone.” 

“T was not up to nothing wrong,” said Phcebe, tossing her head, and 
walking slowly, very slowly, for she was indignant, across the room. 

«Do not indulge in vulgarity, young woman, I abominate it; but tell 
me who that dressed-up person, standing on the steps of the library-door, 
is,” said Miss Longiver. 

‘¢ Which does you mean ? Pint her out,” said Phoebe. 

“‘ We mean the very pretty girl in the gipsy-hat,” said Wilkinson. 

“Oh! that,” said Phoebe, turning up her little nose—“ That's only 
Kitty Dangerous !” 

« And who is she ?” 

** No better than she mought be, I'll be bound,” said Phoebe, wink- 
ing at both the ladies, and giving her head a shake. 

* Not an unfortunate—” 

“Oh! no,” said Phoebe, “ not by no means—she’s well enough to do 
in the world.” 

‘«‘ A milliner and dress-maker, I presume?” said Wilkinson. 

“Oh, dear no,” said Phoebe, “she’s a lady and no mistake—wears 
silk stockings—puts out her washing, and plays on the pi-anner.” 

* A little damaged in reputation ?” inquired Miss Longiver. 

“ Not as I knows on, mum,” said Phebe. 

“Then how can you dare to use strong language, a thing I abomi- 
nate, and insinuate that she is no better than Ks ought to be ?” 

*‘T never said no such thing, mum, I'll take my davy. All I means 
is, as Kitty’s so pretty, forsooth, that all the men—” 

** Never mind the men, Pheebe, don’t be improper.” 

** All the men is so taken with her, that when she’s by one, one can’t 
get a look, let alone a smile, even from the baker’s boy,” said Pheebe, 
turning to the mirror, and examining her very plain face in it. 

* Jealous,” whispered Wilkinson. 

** Sans doute,” said the employer. 

‘If I was the mother of her,” said Phcebe, still looking into the mir- 
ror, “I wouldn’t allow her to take the liberty—” 

; - Liberties ?— does she take liberties?” almost ‘shrieked the two 
adies. 

“TI said liberty, mum—liberty and liberties is very different things. 
She takes the liberty of going out whenever she chooses, and of ~~ 
with the men—that is, the gentlemen—for our townsfolk isn’t g 
enough for sich as she,” said Pheebe. 

“ Young woman,” said Miss Longiver, solemnly. 

“T isn’t a young woman, mum, I'se middle-aged, like some other peo- 
ple, only J don’t care who knows it,” replied Phoebe ; “and I’m off, for 
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Lexpect the back-parlour to ring in a minute, and it’s about the time as 
the baker calls.” 

* Stop, Phoebe, stop—who is that rather good-looking man to whom 
Miss—what-do-you-call-her—” 

*‘ Kitty Dangerous, mum,” 

“ Well, then, Miss Kitty Dangerous, is ing.” 

“‘Can’t say, mum, but he’s a beauty, ain’t he ?” 

‘You may go, Phcebe,” said the lady. 

‘¢T suppose I may,” said Phebe, “and if I’m wanted again, you can 
ring ; only don’t pull Zoo hard, and try t’other rope. I was at the door 
when that ingenious individual there replaced the pull—that’s all.” 

Away bounced Phoebe, and poor Wilkinson, finding her plans for con- 
cealing the damage done to the bell-pull discovered, was very much 
chagrined. Miss Longiver observed her chagrin, and, to her employé’s 

rise, consoled her with a promise of having the weak bell-pull re- 
placed by a strong one, “although she really did abominate any thing 
strong.” , 

Miss Wilkinson could not find in the very deepest depth of her 
bosom any adequate reason for such an unexampled instance of her em- 
ployer’s good-nature and generosity, until Miss Longiver, casting a look 
at the handsome man who was talking to Miss Kitty Dangerous, sug- 
gested to her the positive necessity of their going over to the library to 
exchange the very dull book the librarian had sent them for something 
more lively. Then Wilkinson began to imagine that she had discovered a 
motive. We shall see if she imagined rightly. 


Cuap. II. 


TUMBERVILLE was an infant watering-place, so young, indeed, that 
like a baby in longs, it wanted a nurse to cherish it, and bring it to a 
mature growth. Miss Longiver, although her protracted maidenhood 
rendered her unfit to nurse any thing but cats and puppy dogs, having 
read “St. Ronan’s Well,” fancied that by patronising the New Brigh- 
ton, she might emulate the pre-eminence in society acquired by the Lady 
Penelope Penfeather. She therefore hired the best my was in the 
place—the first floor of a speculating linen-draper, who let her have them 
rather cheaper than usual, in hopes that her name and influence—for she 
kept a carriage and a companion—might bring customers to his esta- 
blishment. Although she had an excellent income, the lady was dectsoely 
stingy, or as she called it—abominating strong terms—economical; and, 
when she took the apartments, made up her mind to screw a pees of the 
rent out of her ¢able, much to poor Wilkinson’s horror, w 10 had an 
excellent appetite, and to Pheebe’s disgust, for she was fed chiefly upon 
what “came down” after the lodgers’ meals were over. The coachman 
being engaged to “ board himself,” did not care one rush about the in- 
terior arrangements, and as he was sure his mistress could not calculate 
the exact quantity that two horses ought to eat, as he told his friends, 
ff mt took his board out in oats and s worl 

iss Longiver had offended her family by exercising an aseuppratahle 
ome ro every little twig of it; or, to speak more correctly, they 
offended her by not submitting tamely to be treated despotically even 
by a relation, who had independent property in her own right. She 
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accordingly quitted the roof of her brother, with whom she had. resided 
some months after her mother’s death, and for the reasons.above ex- 
plained, took up her residence in the newly-invented watering-place—— 
classically called Tumberville, after one Mr. Tumber, ‘a. speculating 
builder, who was resolved to add to his fortune by raising a town, and to 
his fame by emulating royalty, and “creating a pier.” 

The little fishing village abutting on Mr. Tumber’s land was asto- 
nished out of its propriety when it saw an hotel, with a maapiomnenttly 
room in its front, a grand public bath, a library, with billiard-rooms 
attached, and a fine row of lofty houses, yuan upon a bit of rising 
ground, which it had been in the habit of calling “ the hill,” but which 
was now dignified into “ the cliff.” It could hardly believe its eyes when 
it saw all these buildings erected, and some of them occupied in the short 
space of twelve months, but it opened its eyes very wide indeed when it 
found that the demands of the new residents were fully equal to its sup- 
plies, and that it could charge with impunity, exactly double its value for 
every thing—fish, fruit, fowls, and farinaceous food. It had looked upon 
Tumber as a fool or a madman, but when it began to reap the golden 
harvest of his folly or madness, it set him down as an exceedingly clever 
man, and presented him with a handsome piece of plate at the suggestion 
of a half-pay captain, who was in hopes of being appointed master of the 
ceremonies in the New Brighton, and who was ably seconded by a re- 
spectable fruiterer, who dealt largely in donkeys, and of course applauded 
the captain’s speech with a loud series of “ brayvos.” 

nant who was Miss Kitty Dangerous ?” asks some impatient 
reader. 

While Miss Longiver is putting on the last “shade of an idea” of 
rouge, and Wilkinson is eloaking and bonneting, we will answer the 
question. She was the only child of a defunct naval officer, and dwelt 
with her mother ‘in a neat little cottage on the outskirts of Tumberville, 
the garden of which, and a little meadow adjoining it, ran down to the 
beach. 

She was but a mere child when she was deprived of her father, and 
being an only child of her mother, and she a widow, it is not to be won- 
dered at that she was petted, fondled, and indulged, in the way in which 
only children are indulged. She gave evident signs of beauty in her 
childhood, which were confirmed as she grew up. She was, when she 
grew to womanhood, to use the words I have quoted for a ‘‘ heading,” 


As tall and as straight as a poplar-tree, 
And her cheeks were as red as a rose. 


To say that she was admired by every one in the neighbourhood, is to 
use but faint terms in her praise. She was, in fact, “ the toast,” of the 
country round, and every one who could procure an introduction to Kitty 
Dangerous looked upon himself as alucky man. The young women who 
resided about her were, of course, rather jealous of her, and attributed 
to the influence of her beauty and boldness, as they were pleased to term 
her innocent freedom, the losses and crosses which true love meets with 
in this our lower world. 

Kitty would have been spoilt by her only parent, and might probably 
have “gone wrong,” to use a favourite onan had it not been for the 
clergyman of the parish, who used his influence with her mother, and 
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»induced ‘her to allow her daughter to be educated with his own children, 

with whom in after life—that is, after her education was completed—she 
lived'‘on terms of the most intimate friendship. Frederick and Jane 
“Somers were her only real allies, and with them she used to gallop over 
the sands‘on her donkey—the only rideable animal her mother’s small 
income would enable her to keep—up the hills, over the downs, and 
‘indeed, wherever her fancy led her. Happy, truly happy, were the three 
friends in their innocent amusements, but like all other joys this life 
affords us, they were not to last for ever. Frederick Somers was sent to 
college, and Jane was placed in a situation as governess, in order that 
‘Mr. Somers might devote the whole that he could spare from his scanty 
income to his son’s university education. 

The parting was a trial to all parties. Jane wept upon her compa- 
nion’s neck ere she quitted her; but report says Frederick hung upon her 
lips, and with his last kiss whispered a promise that, if his career were 
successful at college, Kitty should speedily exchange the name of Dan- 

us for that of Somers. Report goes on to add that Frederick en- 
tered Oxford with a light heart, in consequence of something that Kitty 
whispered in reply. 

When her friends had left her, Kitty was indeed alone; for her mother 
was an invalid, and unable to accompany her daughter in her rambles. 
The Parsonage was her only resource, and thither she wandered day 
after day in hopes of hearing something of her early friends. As the 
little village was at that time a retired spot, she wandered to the Par- 


 sonage in safety, and met oo those who were glad to exchange friendly 


greetings with her; but when Mr. Tumber, the speculating builder, 
chose to convert the quiet fishing spot into a would-be-fashionable water- 
ing-place, Kitty did not choose to be restrained in her pleasant rides, and 
by galloping about the country in all directions, did not fail to draw upon 
herself the observation of every stranger who came down to visit the 
lace, and thereby acquired, without knowing it, the name of “ the bold 
ady of the old place.” ) 

One or two of the smirking young gentlemen, who acted as architects’ 
clerks, while the buildings were in progress, had the impudence to pre- 
sume on Miss Kitty's vivacity, and offend her by that insolent style of 
treatment, which is so peculiarly disgusting and annoying to a right- 
minded female. One, indeed, ventured to snatch her hand and place it 
to his lips, but a severe blow from a hand-whip taught him a lesson he 
did not easily forget. Another, presuming to come to the cottage, and 
request an introduction to its youthful occupant, was ushered into the 
parlour, and requested to explain the object of his unsolicited visit. The 
explanation was received with such a burst of contemptuous mirth that 
he was glad to escape with so slight a punishment for his temerity. 

The Zostuigtion which these two young “gents.” gave to their compa- 
nions of the mode in which their rude advances had been received, freed 
Miss Kitty from any further attempts to be addressed against her will, 
and wherever she passed on her donkey, whether attended by her servant 
ornot, she was allowed to pass without any manifestation of jocularity 
on the part of those, who before her resolute conduct was made known 
to them, would not have scrupled to say or look something very impu- 
dent indeed. . 
A protector Kitty did not need, for every man, woman, and child, in 
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* the old ” loved and respected her. Her mother’s means were 
but small, but it never was known that in case of sickness or distress the 
widow’s cruise failed, or that the daughter’s hand was wanting, to admi- 
nister its contents. When the stn» gormlaiy built, or rather being built, 
the fame of Kitty, as a kind and generous girl, was not lessened, but 
rather increased. Not an accident occurred to the poor workmen—not a 
child was born to them, or taken from them by sickness, but Kitty was 
ready to administer medicines, and to proffer comfort to the humble 
creatures in their great need and necessity. 

We think we have said enough to give our readers an insight into 
the character of the “young person,” as Miss Longiver called her, and 
must now work out our little tale by returning to that lady’s visit to the 
library, at whose door she had-been shocked by observing Miss Kitty’s 
fascinations. 

Cuap. III. 


“‘ WILKINSON, my dear, request that young person to let us pass,” 
said Miss Longiver, when she arrived at the steps of the door, leading to 
the public library. 

“ Will you allow us, miss?” said the companion, laying a violent 
stress on the last word. 

The young man with whom Miss Kitty was talking, quietly raised a 
glass to his nght eye, and left just sufficient space on his side of the steps 
to allow the two im nts to pass. 

“TI must really have this state of things altered if I remain—to be 
obliged to jostle any body and every body, is what I cannot put up with, 
If I did not abominate strong language, I should say it was subjecting 
oneself to catch contagious disorders,” said Miss Longiver. 

Wilkinson was about to do a bit of toady, but catching Miss Kitty’s 
eye, she withheld the remark that was upon the very tip of her tongue, 
and followed her employer into the library. 

“Do you know that very rude person, Sir Edward?” asked Miss Kitty, 
of the very handsome man who had been talking to her—the “ 7th man,” 
as Miss Longiver called him. 

“T assure you I had rather not,” said he; “but let us go in and see 
who the rude creature is. We may get arise out of her.” 

“T must leave you, Sir Edward, for my mother expects me, and I will 
write the letter you named this evening, and meet you here to-morrow 
morning,” said Miss Kitty. 

“You heard that, eh, Wilkinson ?—upon my word—” said Miss 
Longiver. 

. Vexcensively impudent,” cried the toady. 

** Well, hurried as I am, I must know who these two women are, s0 
“Go on, I'll follow thee,’ ” said Kitty to Sir Edward Worthington, as 
he led the way into the library. 

Miss Longiver walked ote shop and down it again without noticing 
the —— meant for bows, and smirkings intended for most enticing 
smiles of the librarian, or the book containing the subscribers’ names, 
which was placed upon a handsome mahogany desk in the centre of the 
sho - The fact is, that she had not made up her mind whether to sub- 
scribe or not. She had not yet calculated accurately whether it would 
be more economical to pay one guinea for her quarter's novel reading, or 
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twopence for each volume she might be wo a 2 It struck 
her, however, that if she intended sie out the plans she had con- 
ceived, of being the lady patroness of Tumberville, she ought to make 
herself known at once by putting down her name, not only in the sub- 
acription-book of the library, but also in one or two others arranged by 
its’side for funds in aid of the curate and the master of the cere- 
monies. 

She whispered to Wilkinson to keep an eye on Kitty and her compa- 
nion, and then walked majestically towards the desk. The librarian 
watched her with anxious eye as she turned over the leaves and examined 
the names of those who had already subscribed, and he felt himself a 
richer man by one guinea when he saw her take up a pen and examine 
its nib preparatory to signing her name. When it was done he bowed 
once ; but when he saw her affix her signature to the other books that 
lay beside his own, he made just as many bows, increasing in profundity, 
as he calculated a three-guinea subscriber was entitled to. Poor Wilkin- 
son, who had an eye to her own interest as well as to Kitty and Sir Ed- 
ward, sighed deeply, for she knew that the deficiency then made in her 
employer’s purse would be made up by an additional turn or two of the 
economical screw, and that mutton-chops would be “the order of the 
day” for an indefinite period. 

*‘ Now to see who she is,” said Sir Edward, walking to the desk which 
Miss Longiver had deserted for the book-table. On seeing her name, he 
whispered, “Oh! my prophetic soul! my—not uncle, but—most dis- 
agreeable aunt, whom I have not seen for years, and hoped never to see 

m.” 

While Miss Kitty was hearing from Sir Edward a whispered history 
of Miss Longiver, that lady, under the pretence of wanting some parti- 
cular book, summoned the iibrarian by a beck, and asked of him who the 
gentleman, speaking with the young female, was. 

“ Sir Edward Worthington, madam, came down last night by boat, 
puts up at the Royalty, with one servant, two horses, and a remarkably 
neat brisky, which arrived per road this morning.” 

“ Thank you, sir—enough—you may go—tell the lady in the blue- 
cloak I would speak to her.” E 

Wilkinson, who was gloomily viewing in her mind’s eye a long vista 
of mutton-chops and Cape Madeira, “came at the call.” 

“Oh! Wilkinson, dear,” whispered Miss Longiver, convulsively, put- 
ting both her hands upon the spot where her heart ought to have been, 
as if to restrain its throbbings, “here is a sad discovery !” 

“ You have not lost your purse in your walk, or your—” 

“Pooh! child! I have lost nothing, but have found—” 

“ What ?” cried Wilkinson, eagerly, hoping it might be an unexpected 
additional five pound-note. | 

“A nephew—a nephew—a sister’s child in that fine young man. Oh! 
dearest, oh ! how gladly would I acknowledge him—but how can I do 
so under such very painful circumstances? When I behold him with 
my own eyes degrading himself and his family by what I should-call— 
if I did not abominate strong terms— ing on a public Katson with a 
disreputable young person, what can I—what am I to do ?” 

Wilkinson thought for a moment, and advised the indignant aunt to 
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return home, write a note, and invite her impudent, if not guilty, ew 
to Genii six precisely. We must onlbes that the eave = 
disinterested. She felt the impossibility of setting chops and Cape before 
an adolescent baronet. 

Miss Longiver nodded assent, rose from her seat, and having gathered 
her shawl as closely as she could around her, whisked by the young lady, 
whose conduct 4 @ offended her, as if afraid of being contaminated by 
a mere brush of her garments, and hurried to her apartments, There 
she seated herself in such a position as to be able to see, without bemg 
seen, all that might pass at the library door. | 

Wilkinson suggested writing a note, and ordering a nice little dinner 
from the confectioner’s ; but Miss Longiver took no notice of the sug- 
gestion. She kept her eyes fixed upon the library, and as she watched, 

idly gave her companion an insight into the natural history of Sir 
Baward Worthington, which she did in very strong language, although 
she professed to abominate it; for her sister, who had been left a widow 
early, had refused to admit her to a share of her comfortable home, or to 
her councils in the management and disposal of her funds and family ;. in 
fact, had closed her doors against her for merely having recommended 
her a very pious young man as a tutor to her son, and advised her to 
educate him at home instead of sending him first to Eton and then to 
Cambridge. 

“ You see the result, love; his morals are evidently corrupted by the 

blic system of education. Maternal unwillingness to receive advice 
an already caused the destruction of two souls—for it is quite impossible 
for that embodied personification of impropriety there to listen to his 
fascinating words, and not be lost.” 

This was said as Sir Edward gave Miss Kitty a parting shake of the 
hand, and smilingly walked away on his road to his inn. 

“And now, madam, shall we despatch the note and order dinner ?” 
inquired Miss Wilkinson, as soon as the young lady and the baronet were 
out of sight. 

“‘ We will despatch the note certainly, and there will be time enough 
to order dinner when a favourable answer arrives. He may be engaged, 
and if so, as I still suffer horribly from dyspepsia, I think, dear, I shall 
merely order a chop. I know you edie em to those indigestible 
amalgamations which are concocted by confectioners.” 

Wilkinson sighed as she placed the writing materials before her lady, 
and fondly hoped that the invitation might be immediately accepted. 

The note—a mere formal invite—stating that Miss Longiver would 
be most happy to see her nephew at dinner at six, and renew an intimacy 
that had been unfortunately broken off by no fault of her—Miss L.— 
was written and sent by the coachman, who returned in a few minutes 
with a verbal message to say, “ Sir Edward was very much obliged, but 
was much more agreeably engaged at the hour named.” 

Wilkinson was annoyed, and vented her annoyance on the baro- 
net, by abusing him in powerful language for sending so impertinent an 
= to so civil a note. 

» Miss Longiver sighed deeply, held her handkerchief to her eyes, and 
sobbingly attributed her ne ats rudeness to maternal eibekeleds the 
etrors.of the public system of education; and, above all, to the influence 
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of Kitty Dangerous, whom she resolved, from that moment, to ruin—if 


she possibly could. 

; Her amiable resolution was confirmed by a visit from the curate’s lady, 
who, as in duty bound, called to pay her respects to a subscriber to her 
husband’s book. From this lady Miss Longiver learnt the history of 
Miss Kitty's past life and present engagement to Frederick Somers, the 
son of the clergyman of the Old Place, which she, the curatess, heartily 
hoped might soon end in a wedding. 

“They were such a charming couple—evidently born for each other— 
and so beloved by every body who knew them.” 


Cuap. IV. 


Srx o'clock struck, and just as Phoebe had placed two very small mut- 
ton-chops, four young potatoes, and a pint of very small table-beer, on 
rather a dingy cloth, a rattling of wheels was heard, and Sir Edward 
was seen driving a very neat britchka, and a splendid pair of grays, down 
the principal street of Tumberville. 

“ There he goes,” said Miss Longiver, laying down her knife and fork, 
“a true Worthington, seeking pleasure rather than cultivating that 
friendly feeling which ought always to exist in families. If I did not 
abominate strong— Wilkinson! what are you doing ?” 

 T was merely taking my chop while it was hot, and listening to you, 
madam,” said Wilkinson, ee fancied her employer sufficiently abstracted, 
in mind not to notice her abstraction of the bigger, by a penny-weight, 
chop of the two. 

“T am surprised; but never mind—I have no appetite,” sighed the 
lady. 

Her companion was very glad to hear it, but did not say so. She had 
strong hopes of appropriating the second chop, but she was disappointed, 
and that too by an error of her own. She, in the midst of the masti- 
cation of the frst chop, was weak enough to suggest to her weeping 
lady, that the baronet, instead of driving out to call or meet Miss itty 
Dangerous, was going out to dine with some friend in the neighbourhood. 
Miss Longiver, hoping it might be so, dried up her tears, ate up her 
chop, and said that she had made a most excellent dinner. Wilkinson 
hinted at a relay, but when Phoebe came, the cheese—an American at 
6d. per pound—was ordered in, and when the meal was ended, the des- 
sert—four summer apples and six greengages—was placed on the table, 
flanked with two wine-glasses, and, to poor Wilkinson’s horror, a decanter 
of Cape at 18s. per doz. hs! 

In all our misfortunes and mishaps, there are some palliating circum- 
stances, and Wilkinson, indignant, as she justly was at being treated so 
scurvily, was considerably relieved by seeing her employer thoroughly 
upset just as she was tasting the Cape and pronouncing it excellent. The 
britchka returned, and in it were seated Kitty Dangerous and an aged 
female, who, there could be no doubt from the likeness, was her mo- 
ther. | 

Miss Longiver gave a shudder, rushed to the window, opened it, and 
saw the carriage turn into the gateway of the Royalty Hotel. Wilkinson 
took two rapidly-poured-out glasses of Cape before her lady returned to 
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the table, to assure her that she had not the least doubt that the mother 


was quite as bad as the daughter. lorul- 
“ Put up the decanter and give me the writing-desk, dearest—I'll mar 


Ss 
Wilki the diminished Cape very quickly into the cupboard, 
ing detection ; and when she placed the desk before her, her lady sat 


down to it and wrote several letters, which were into the post- 
office with her own hand, as she and Wilkinson passed it on their way to 
the beach for an evening stroll. 


On their way they were addressed by a very polite gentleman, who, 
after sundry bows, announced himself as cs cage Cringer, the M. C. of 
Tumberville, who thus took an unusual, probably, but the earliest method 
of paying his respects to a lady whose name and address he had only 
been able to ascertain that very afternoon, by finding it inserted in his 
book. 

Miss Longiver was particularly gracious, and begged she might have 

nt opportunities of cultivating the acquaintance of so polite a per- 

son; and at Wilkinson’s suggestion, invited him to take tea with her 

that evening, an invitation that was not declined, for Captain Cringer 

had seen the lady’s very comfortable carriage in the stand-at-livery de- 

t of the Royalty Hotel. To narrate what passed over the table, 

which was well furnished with gunpowder and cakes of all sorts, will oc- 

cupy too much space—suffice it to say, that before the M.‘C. left, he 

was authorised to issue cards, to every proper visiter, to a ball, to be 

given by Miss Longiver in the Assembly-room, which he was authorised 
to hire, with an efficient band, for the occasion. 

On the morning following this memorable evening, several anonymous 
letters were received by different individuals. It is our province to dis- 
play them to the eyes of our readers. 

Inthe first place, Frederick’s mother, Mrs. Somers, opened one, which 
ran thus : 


“Ts it possible that a mother, the wife of a clergyman, can allow her 
absent son to be deceived by a wanton syren? The writer warns her that 
K. D. is pa gon a flirtation with a young man, who is putting up at 
the hotel, and is a most disreputable character.” 


Mrs. Somers showed the letter to her husband, and both of them had 


a hearty laugh over it. 
A second was received by Mrs. Dangerous. Thus i¢ ran : 


“ Abominating the use of strong language as the writer of this"does, 
she must say that the spectacle of a mother riding out with her daughter 
in the carriage of that daughter’s paramour, is a sight truly horrifying 
to feminine purity, and will not fail to bring down on the unworthy pa- 
rent’s help hea the powerful thunderbolts of public indignation.” 


It was shown to Miss Kitty by her mamma, who in return showed her 
mamma another note, evidently in the same hand-writing, which con- 
tained these few but important words. 


“Your abominable conduct is watched, and duly reported to your dupe 
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After exchanging notes, the mother and daughter exchanged looks, and 
fairly shrieked with laughter. 
Sw Edward Worthington was favoured with this bit of advice. 


‘The scion of an ancient family ought not to degrade that family by 
openly driving a wanton and her conniving parent about the streets of a 
public watering-place. His disgraceful conduct will be reported to his 
indulgent but deluded mother, and to the unfortunate young man, who 
ge believes that the affections of an artful hussy are bestowed upon 
him alone.” 


How Sir Edward did laugh as he showed the note to Kitty and her 
mother, and now they did join in the laugh. Their merriment would 
have roused even an hypochondriacal Quaker. 

Sir Edward's mother, too, was informed anonymously that— 


“Her unworthy son was spending his time, talents, and money, at a 
little obscure watering-place on the coast of Kent, and amusing himself by 
coquetting with a vulgar, low-bred girl, to the injury of an amiable 

outh, who was pursuing his studies at Oxford’ with additional zeal, 

in the hopes of his exertions—extraordinary, nay, even miraculous as 
they were—being rewarded ultimately by the hand of a pure-minded, 
unsophisticated maiden.” 


Frederick Somers was told that— 


“A serpent had crept into the family most dear to him, and was 
instilling its pernicious poison into the pure ears of one whom he loved, 
and who was, as the writer believed, worthy of his love. Leave then, 
deceived youth, the study of the classics and mathematics, and return to 
the spot where your treasure is in danger, and by a manly and timely 
interference, rescue your love from the fangs of the before-alluded-to 
venemous reptile.” 


Frederick smiled as he put the note carefully into his pocket-book, and 
ordered his gyp to pack up his clothes and a few books, for he was deter- 
mined to quit Oxford immediately that term was over, which happened 
to be the very next day. 


Cuapr. V. 


Daity consultations had been held between Miss Longiver,—upon 
whom every body likely to get tickets for the ball had called—Captain 
Cringer, and Miss Wilkinson, upon the mode to be adopted in provi- 
sioning the dancers. The giver of the ball simply suggested tea, and 
weak Marsala and Pontac negus. The captain was for sandwiches, and 
a little Roman punch, of which he was considered a skilful compounder. 
Wilkinson was all for a sit-down supper, commencing with white soups, 
and terminating with tartlets and jellies, illustrated with Port, Sherry, 
and Madeira. ' 

Miss Longiver, after holding out a long time, at length, like a bat- 
tered fortress, capitulated upon terms that the enemy should march in 
and plunder her stronghold of Twankay and Hyson, cakes, sandwiches, 
and hot negus, with punch in the close of the evening for the men. 
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The important night at length arrived, and Phoebe was quite delightea 
at seeing the one fly kept at the Royalty, rattling up and down the one 
street of Tumberville, and setting down party after party of its gaily- 
dressed visiters, and as “‘ the first floor’s” iage, had set her, the giver 
of the ball, down at the door of the Assembly-rooms, she put on her 
bonnet and shawl, and walked out to meet the baker, and enjoy. the 
music of the band, whose melodies were wafted into the street h 
the open windows of the crowded ball-room. "| 

Just as she and her sweetheart, the baker, had taken their station, a 
smart britchka drew up, and deposited a large party at the vestibule of 
the rooms. Phoebe saw Kitty Dangerous and the handsome baronet 
among them, and erying out, “Oh! my—won’t there be a row!” rushed 
across the street, dragging the amazed baker with.her. 

Miss Longiver had refused to open the ball. ‘She never danced, for 
she abominated’strong exercise,” but sat, with Wilkinson a little en derriére, 
at the upper end of the room. The M. C. clapped his hands, and away 
went some fifty couples in the mazes of the first set of quadrilles. In the 
midst of the evolutions, a sharp, sudden screech was heard, which 
drowned the noise of the Tumberville band. Every body stood stock 
still. The band ceased playing. Amidst the dead silence, Miss Longiver 
was heard to say, or rather shriek, “‘ Captain Cringer, have you dared to 
invite those—those—whom, did I not abominate strong deakenee, I 
should call most inadmissible people?” 

Of course all eyes were directed to the inadmissibles. A handsome 

oung man, with the well-known Kitty Dangerous leaning on his arm, 
and followed by Frederick Somers, his father and mother, and Mrs. Dan- 
gerous, walked up tothe top of the room, and formed a group before the 
astonished eyes of every one. 

“ Allow me, my dear aunt,” said Sir Edward, to present you to my 
first cousin, and your niece, Miss Catherine Dangerous, and to her 
mamma, in whom you will recognise a sister. Had you not estranged 
yourself from your family by your talents for making yourself disagree- 
able, you veal have known that of which you are now informed, for the 
first time, the second marriage of your younger sister in India, to this 
deserving young lady’s father. This, madam, is Mr. Frederick Somers, 
her affianced husband, and my most intimate friend who deputed me to 
convey to her the news of his having distinguished himself at college— 
and these are his excellent parents.”’ 

‘‘ Wilkinson, I shall faint—take me out.” 

“ Before you go, aunt,” said the baronet, “allow me to present to 
70u—” 

“ T can’t—I won't,” screamed Miss Longiver. 

“ A small packet of letters. The company may have printed copies 
of them at the door ; and now I take my leave, merely i. that your 
theory of abominating strong language had better be reduced to prac- 


tice as speedily as possible.” 
The a ibles made profound bows and curtsies, and left ~ 
room.., Longiver pleading indisposition, retired from the room an 
the little watering-place ot ay night, taking with her the unwilling 
Wilkinson, who not had time to enjoy even a solitary sandwich. 
_In afew short months, no such person was to be found in Tumber- 
ville or “the Old Place,” as Kirry DanGERovs. 
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‘oy “ ON CONSIDERING ONESELF HORSEWHIPPED! 


nt a BY LAMAN BLANCHARD, ESQ. 
“Is ‘the annals of private quarrel, or of quarrel between man and man 
which is at least as frequent and distinguishing a feature of the per- 
sonal history of the human race as war is of the history of all nations in 
s—the phrase “ consider yourself horsewhipped” figures as a 
iden maxim; and it is peculiar to the plain injunction which it con- 
tains, that it a to have been, in every instance, implicitly respected 
and obeyed. Multitudinous as are the examples of its application, and 
constantly as they are accumulating, there is not on stood a single case 
of non-submissiveness. The injunction carries obedience with it; the 
smack of the whip is in the words the instant they become audible; 
rr the person whose ear is tingled by them, instinctively feels horse- 
whipped. 
Let this be a settled point at once, or all the superstructure we may 
raise will fall to the ground. There is no rational doubt that the words 
have the whip in them. It is of no use to quote Shakspeare— 


Oh! who can hold a fire in his hand 
By thinking of the frosty Caucasus ! 


Shakspeare puts fine truths into some particular mouth which they well 
become, ad | we falsify them by the endeavour to give them a universal 
application ; thus turning his sweet philosophy to sheer folly. Each 
Marscter of his speaks for itself, and not intentionally for all the world, 
though this may often happen incidentally. Besides, if unable to pro- 
tect ourselves from the effects of fire by thinking of frost, that is no 
proof that we may not feel heat by thinking of fire. And again, if it 
were such a proof, it would still be no evidence that flesh may not writhe 
and quiver under the torture, although the whip never touched it, but 
was only shaken, with a kind of savage playfulness and sportive ferocity, 
over it—with the agonizing malignity that spares. 

It is conceded then that the force of imagination may be sufficiently 
sharp and strong to abolish all distinctions between the threat of punish- 
ment and the actual infliction of it. We know that the creature formed 
of flesh and blood, and neither cast in bronze, nor carved in alabaster, 
does, when desired to consider himself horsewhipped, consider himself 
horsewhipped. We know, that it is only necessary for a sensitive mortal 
compound, strung as he must be with nerves and fibres, to see the lash 
flourishing shout hiro, in order to feel it smartly laid on ; to feel it even 
across his heart. ; 

But this is not all: for this acute and positive impression is shared by 
every body. Just as he considers, all mankind considers. One man is 


of opinion that he has horsewhipped somebody; another man fully be- 


Jieves that he has been horsewhipped; and the whole world is prepared 


to make depositions of the fact, though nothing of the kind has in reality 
taken place. ‘ at 
Here then there is an extraordinary agreement, a unanimity quite 
wonderful, to acknowledge the power of imagination. The hero of the 
Oct.—VoL. LXXII. NO, CCLXXXVI. T 
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lash, having gone through the mock ceremony, stands in the situation of 
one who has vigorously applied it. The defenceless wight who has 
never been sw oy is in the situation of one who has been disgracefully 
flagellated ; and the public, who have seen nothing, are in the situation 
of eye-witnesses of the infliction. The whipped man, more especially, is 
perfectly convinced that he could show you the marks of the lash—his 
imaginary scars—and bruises, rainbow-coloured by a potent fancy; but 
nobody on earth requires such proofs, or entertains the slightest doubt 
of the event. 

It follows therefore from this; that we are now in a position to in- 
quire whether many other ceremonies equally unsuppressable, and equally 
unpleasant as flogging, may not in like manner be both recognised and 
evaded, by the same easy, intelligible, and popular exercise of the imagi- 
nation. ‘Much that is necessary to be done among the disagreeables of 
daily life, might thus be quietly supposed to have taken place, to the 
relief of the parties in the assumed proceeding, and to nobody’s injury, 
so long as nobody discredits the genuineness of the transaction. A con- 
venient assumption is quite as good as a fact; but the assumption must be 
unanimous. 

Let it once be admitted that a flagellation ought to take place, and 
nothing can be more delicate, humane, or enlightened, than the policy 
described in the injunction, “ Consider yourself horsewhipped ;” the man 
with a whole skin, believing himself, without the slightest mental reserva- 
tion, to have been scarified on the spot. It is only necessary to elicit 
the same enthusiastic and spontaneous concurrence of sentiment in rela- 
tion to fifty other duties, ceremonies, and circumstances, of constant 
occurrence in society, that prevails upon this point—to divest our fellow- 
creatures of half their worst toils, to rid them of half their galling griev- 
ances, and thus to lengthen by one half their term of honourable enjoy- 
ment in life. 

How superior in a thousand instances would be the operation of this 
imaginative influence, and this unshakeable moral belief, to the clumsy 
and eccentric laws fashioned by the wisdom of Parliaments. ‘Take a so- 
litary example. How laborious, intricate, and, after all, abortive, is the 
whcle machinery of insolvency laws, compared with the practice which 
must be put in force were the system adverted to established! What 
would then be required? Simply what common sense requires:—that 
the debtor should call upon his creditor, shake a purse over his head or 
an empty pocket in his face, exclaiming at the same time in the presence 
of witnesses, “ Consider yourself paid !”—the creditor instinctively ad- 
mitting that he had received the last farthing, and the spectators avouch- 
ing that they all saw the money put down. 

What is supposable of payments by lash, may be as readily un- 
derstood of payments in cash. In fact, it is but putting the imaginative 
faculty a little further to the stretch than we do now, extending that 
implicit belief with which we have already taught ourselves to look upon 
six inches of flimsy, perishable paper, and to consider we have got inde- 
structible gold. 

But this is anticipating. "We should rather begin by extending the 
convenient assumption from the whip to the pistol; and clearly, if it can 
be admissible with any practical effect, in one case, it is admissible in the 
other. “Thus, although we cannot abolish the evil of duelling, we can 
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abolish all the most painful, tragic, and unchristian part of the practice 
at a blow. Imagination might snap its bloodless fingers, instead of hair- 
triggers, in the face of matter-of-fact. Let it be clearly understood 
that the unavoidable meeting takes place according to regulations die- 
tated by the nicest honour on both sides; let the parties confront each 
other with the composure natural to gentlemen and men of courage ; and 
all formalities being adjusted, let one consider that he has a shattered 
knee-pan, while the other considers that a bullet has lodged in his left 
clavicle. This is as easy as letter-writing, or levelling horse-pistols after 
they have actually been loaded. 

Those who object that none of us would consider the duellists in such 
a case to be maimed and wounded, must be prepared to answer how it is, 
that we all so miraculously agree in the case of the horsewhip that has 
never been within the thong’s length of the shoulders known and acknow- 
ledged to be scourged. 

So facile is the power of supposition, that it is within every man’s 
ability to suppose a shot through the brain, or to institute, if necessary, 
an imaginary widow and a bereaved family : and thus, the ferocity, the 
anguish, the demoralizing influences of duelling may be, by a simulta- 
neous action, sudden as magic, effectually suppressed. 

If then we can so readily imagine, first, a flaying with the whip, 
though nobody has been struck; and next, the death of a duellist by 
pistol-shot, though no pistol has been discharged ; what is to prevent us 
from supposing, and from putting the same degree of trust and confi- 
dence in the supposition, that a great battle has been fought between 
two powerful nations, and that five thousand on either side lie dead on 
the field ! Granting the expediency of hostilities between two countries 
of the first class—say France and England—because, in an island as in- 
significant as it is remote, a squabble occurs, which, if it happened in either 
of the two countries, would have been adjusted by a police-magistrate in 
a week: yet we need not therefore grant the expediency of the actual 
expenditure of powder and shot, while the great doctrine of imaginary fight- 
ing continues to be acted upon in any one case with success. Assume a 
battle, but have it not. Why, indeed, should war, the most expensive, 
gigantic, and enduring of all evils, be almost the only one known to states, 
or adopted as part of their practice, in which there is no particle of fiction; 
in which that useful and ubiquitous agent, assumption, is totally unem- 
ployed! 

When a new law is to be passed, or an old one repealed, twenty con- 
venient things are supposed, by the highest, most moral, and most re- 
ligious heads in the land, that of the keeper of the royal conscience leading 
them. ‘When a question of diplomacy is to be settled, the fictions always 
out-number the facts; and each party officially expects the other to ima- 
gine a variety of matters which he would scorn to suppose himself ; each 
diplomatist supposing besides, that his adversary little supposes what his 
real intentions are. If a treaty is to be negotiated, the supposes are 
as multifarious as the conditions, and imagination is as much taxed as 
matter-of-fact; the first is relied upon when the advantages are to be 


proved, while the second regulates the eoncessions. 

On all oceasions of state-policy, whether in affairs civil or ecclesiastical 

——as in every species of diplomatic intercourse between country and 

country (provided they are highly Seine and the ministers statesmen 
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of the first order), the most enormous fictions are those which it is eti- 
uette to use first, and the more flagitious the falsehood the more grace- 
ully and undauntedly is it advan The rule is, on either side, to. make 
the desirable appear the true, and when neither of the powers is, found 
practising trickery, it is certain that the arts of deception on both sides 
are . 
Now while in law there is no assumption too gross and extravagant 
for adoption—while in statesmanship and diplomacy fictions the most 
monstrous are held in flattering regard, by people who are miracles of ho- 
nesty—why is it that all these lawyers, statesmen, and courtiers should 
combine to exclude the army and navy from such benefits! Why not in- 
troduce the grand machinery of pure fiction into the military system, set 
up the whole art of lying at the War-office, and establish the sham-fght 
principle at the Horse Guards! As the whole system, save the war- 
system with real cannon and fixed bayonets, is clearly between govern- 
ments aud people, as between nation and nation, a system of make-be- 
lieve, why not, in the name of reason (if the word be still English), 
extend it to army and navy! How economical would be the fiction here ! 
A single lie—the mere effort, that is to say, of imagining that a bril- 
liant campaign had taken place—would lower taxation. And then what 
a saving of life, what a treasuring up of brave young blood, what an es- 
cape from the stifling, the world-darkening smoke of carnage, would re- 
sult from it! 

Truly, when, under the best laws, we find so many devices of legis- 
lation working to crush us, and we are told that they are intended to 
save us—when we have experience of so many restrictive influences which 
cripple and bind us down, while we are assured that the true effect of 
them is to add to our happiness and liberty—and when we are expected 
to believe this, as many of us do—surely there can be no difficulty at 
any time in imagining the most splendid and extensive military opera- 
tions, greatly to the profit and the glory of the nation. The people of 
this country, though not eminently of an imaginative character—could 
suppose a Battle of Waterloo any day, if they could but thereby save 
the war expenses. 

Englishmen, we have just remarked, are not distinguished for their 
imaginative eminence among nations ; and yet let it be acknowledged, 
that there is a sufficient development of that lively, far-looking, and 
fondly-believing feeling which is nearly allied to it, pervading the country 
in these days, to justify the highest hopes that the doctrine we are ad- 
vocating will spread widely and sink deeply into the national mind. The 
public can{ already “ consider” on many points with considerable apti- 
tude for conversion. They evince the most promising credulity, and 
afford a prospect that they will ultimately, by sharp practice, become per- 
fectly able to believe whatever is convenient. 

The uses of a system likely to bring such blessings ‘upon society can 
require no argument or eulogy. All, for example, will admit it to be 
desirable that when men are miserable they should be in a condition to 
consider themselves comfortable. Now to this happy point millions have 
already attained, At this moment there are thousands and tens of 
thousands in many gay places of the land, who are giving striking proofs 
of their progress towards the highest imagination ; who, havin bask for 
hours at,a polka-party, consider that they have danced the polka—who, 
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feeling sufficiently dreary, consider that they are quite delighted—and 
who, at four in the morning, having found a cheesecake under the table, 

onsider that they have supped. There is hope that the grave, solid 
English character will yet catch wings from imagination and colour from 
romance. 

The same credulity is everywhere manifested in matters of greater, in- 
deed of the greatest importance. For an example of pre-eminent inte- 
rest, take education. The parent considers that his children are highly 
educated, for the half-yearly bills have been high. The Rev. Mr. Q., or 
the Misses X., undertake to instil every species of knowledge, and every 

rinciple of moral discipline and righteousness (in unlimited quantities) 
into the tender mind ; and the children, consequently, are presumed to 
have fed on blessings as well as cold veal. He always will and must 
consider that his boy has a higher cultivated mind, and his girl incorrupt- 
ible principles as well as brilliant accomplishments ; for he looks to his 
account, and sees that he has paid the charges for these things in full. 

To show that a grand stretch of the imagination is no very wzcommon 
thing, a glance at a very common custom is sufficient. Consider your- 
self honoured! is as efficacious as Consider yourself horsewhipped ! The 
recipient of the supposed honour, like the receiver of the supposed thrash- 
ing, believes ; and the bystanders in thousands evince the same credulity, 
having an entire faith in that which has no existence. 

Case in point. When a decent illiterate man, who, having amassed 
money by vending nails or ribbons, can fortify his position by civic 
friendships, and surround himself with evidences of “ respectability” — 
soup-tureens and a saddle-horse—is elected alderman, and constituted a 
magistrate, he “considers himself” an administrator of the laws of his 
country—which he has never read, and knows not where to find: and in 
like manner, when some rustic Wronghead, by virtue of his possession of 
sundry preserves and county patronage, finds that he can write the two 
letters, J. P., he considers himself a dispenser of justice, and an infallible 
repr of the peace ;—-and some people are so far below the common 
evel of ldeptndeins and intelligence, as to look at the justice of the 
peace in the same considerate light in which, by the conceit of imagina- 
tion, he views himself. 

Another custom, not less common and undeviating in town and 
country, supplies as forcible a proof of the ease with which imagination 
may be brought to play upon fact, like water worked from a distant river 
through concealed channels, and poured upon a fire. 

A fine young gentleman, with nothing particular to recommend him, 
but the incident of his being twenty-one years of age on Tuesday, pre- 
sents himself on Wednesday to his father’s tenantry, and at first sight 
proves so irresistible as to be elected a Member of Parliament then and 
there. No sooner is this ceremony performed, and it is as short as the 
absence of question and answer can make it, than he comes up to town, 
or travels here and there, everywhere considering himself as a Repre- 
sentative of the People :—which is quite a different thing, and which he 
cannot, without a prodigious pressure upon the suppositious | rinciple, 
be accounted. He takes his seat in the House of Commons, an thence- 
forward regards himself, and is regarded, as a law-giver, which, if Ty: 
curgus was one, he, strictly speaking, is not! But the thing is not the 
less supposed: some inaudible voices, potent with the suffrage, have said, 
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“ Consider a legislator,” and all parties at once concur in the 
delusion. Few tricks of imagination can be carried much further than 
this. 

The examples cited speak for a hundred. It is of daily note, that 
honour is dispensed just as the horsewhip is flourished :—there is a little 
dallying, but no legitimate descent so as to leave an impression. The 

ignity, like the disgrace, is assumed. 

t is not always safe to assume, excellent as the principle of assump- 
tion is, exactly what is passing in the mind of an acquaintance ; but it 
would seem that some people of whom we know a little, must have been 
told to consider themselves buried, by their never being alive to any 
thing, or doing the least good in life, where so much is every moment to 

done. 

The supposition system is undisguisedly introduced into some of our 
courts of justice. Lock for instance, at the invariable ceremony with 
which a court-martial terminates when a verdict of guilty is returned, 
and a reprimand is the award. The president addressing the defendant, 
and announcing that the court has ordered him to be severely repri- 
manded, uniformly adds, “ And you are severely reprimanded,” which 
concludes the affair. 

This is saying, “ The court orders you to be punished, and you must 
consider yourself punished—we have nothing more tosay to you!” No 

rimand is delivered ; the president uses no lash in the language he 
employs ; he talks no strip of skin off the prisoner’s back; he utters no 
stern rebuke an hour long, stinging him all over; he chokes him with 
no hard, bitter words; he burns no ineffaceable stigma into his flesh ; 
but, on the contrary, politely informs him that he is reprimanded, and 
leaves him to suppose the terms of the unspoken rebuke as may be most 
agreeable to himself. How a sentence can be more imaginary, it is 
difficult to conceive, the punishment being limited to the bare announce- 
ment of it. It is well that the culprit is officially informed that the re- 
primand he does not hear is a severe one, or he might never be able to 
consider himself severely reprimanded. 

If strict military honour can thus be satisfied, and sacred justice be 
fulfilled, while every body’s feelings are humanely spared by the repri- 
mand being left to the imagination, why should not the same excellent 
principle be tried in the case of corporal punishments, and the cat-o’- 
nine-tails be as the cat in the fairy tale, entirely a creature of the fancy! 
Nay, if a man is to consider himself reprimanded when not a word has 
been spoken, why may not another be indulged with permission to con- 
sider himself hanged, omitting the ceremony of the rope. The fiction 
would not be less grave or effective for issuing from the lips of a judge. 
“The sentence is, that you be hanged by the neck, and you are 
hanged ;” the offender thenceforth supposing himself to be always in a 
state of suspension. 

Nor is this doctrine to be battered down by the ridicule to which in too 
many respects it palpably lies open. Very true, the facetious might in- 
vite one to assumed banquets, saying, “I have given you an invitation, 
am? may consider that you have dined with me,” sitting one down to 


a game, and to vinous draughts, purely suppositious. Nor 
is it be ge objection that the patron might say to his petitioner, 
suing for a “Consider yourself engaged,” though place there was 
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none ;_ because this would be but the continuance of a practice existing 
time out of memory. 

Nor is it to be said that a grasping low-minded attorney (a creature 
that crawls everywhere about this metropolis), under a system which took 
so much for granted, and drew so largely on credulity, would fasten more 
wolfishly than ever on his client, by canting in the popular language, 
“Consider me as your friend!” and thereby preying upon the honest 
with greater security and despatch. This objection fails at once, be- 
cause under no conceivable state of things can the supposition be enter- 
tained, that a client not crazed would consider any thing so utterly 
irreconcileable with reason and experience. These are things that cannot 
be supposed—they are too monstrous. Belief’ must have its limits, if it 
were once to pass that point, it must be boundless for ever, and incre- 
dulity have no place in the mind. 

Nor is there greater apprehension that in the coming day, when things 
which are in any respect disagreeable shall be imagined instead of performed, 
a cautious host would dream of sparing his cellar by suggesting to his 
guests that they should consider themselves drunk at the emptying of 
the first bottle, instead of opening the other dozen. And even if such a 
frisk of the fancy were once resorted to, it would not be without its pa- 
rallel, as is well known to the visiters of that Bacchanalian enthusiast 
and inveterate drinker, who, when friends met at his board, placed a 
bottle of wine on the table, locked the room-door, put the key in his 
pocket, and looking round exultingly at the assembled seven, extrava- 
gantly cried, “ None of ye are going, till all that’s gone!” The desperate 
Anti-Mathewite and truly jolly dog! Who would not wish to have been 
of the party! 

The worst that could happen if the principle contended for were 
everywhere in practice, would be matched in the past ; the imagination 
being already as much strained for bad, as it would then be for good 
purposes. What can be more difficult than for a couple of boys to look 
upon themselves in the light of one—a single boy !_ The Siamese could 
not have done it. And yet an advertisement has appeared in the journals 
in these words—‘ Wanted two apprentices, who may consider themselves 
as one of the family.” Atdinner-time, too! It shall go hard when the 
“considering” plan comes into fair play, but we will have the tables 
turned, and one apprentice considering himself as hungry as two of the 
family, every morning at breakfast. | 

Above all, it is desirable to remember, that before the new doctrine 
can be universally acted upon, a simple rule must be laid down—it is this: 
that the principle of supposing occurrences, and giving effect to them as 
if they had really happened, applies solely and entirely to painful, 
toilsome, troublesome, and unprofitable affairs: and is never to be allowed 
scope, or to be admitted as a law, when the matter on hand is of a gay, 
easy, and exhilarating kind. All business of an agreeable nature, every 
ceremony calculated to delight, is to be performed as usual; but when 
the duty isa decided bore, and the discharge of it painful to the feelings, 
the performance is to be presumed by popular consent, as in the well- 
known civil whip-case, and the military ceremony of the reprimand : 
“Consider yourself horsewhipped !” ‘ And you are reprimanded !” 
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LITERATURE. 
ARTHUR ARUNDEL.* 


Tae author of “ Brambletye House,” can offer nothing to the reading 
world that it will not receive with favour. But nothing that his accom- 
lished and versatile pen could achieve was so sure of commanding that 
iorout in its fullest extent as an historical novel, in the strict yet compre- 
hensive sense of that phrase—the sense, in fact, which was first attached 
to it by the great master and inventor of that noblest class of prose com- 
position. When “ Brambletye House” first made its appearance—which 
it did not only at the very height of the popularity of the Scotch novels, 
but avowedly from the pen of a writer second only in popularity to the 
(then) “Great Unknown” himself, and who thus dared to compete with 
the mighty wizard in his own circle, and with his own weapons—it was 
hailed as at once the herald and the first example of a series of works 
which promised to do for English history and English Prose Fiction what 
the Waverley novels had done for those of Scotland. And if Mr. Ho- 
race Smith had persevered in the happy course he then adopted with such 
perfect success, he would now have enjoyed a reputation superior to that 
of any other English writer of similar works (for those of Sir Bulwer 
Lytton belong to an altogether different and distinct class). But the 
singular versatility of his pen, and the strong bias of his genius towards 
that reality which is the very essence of the merit of a certain class of 
prose fiction, impelled him into another though a parallel track—that of 
domestic and social, as distinguished from historical fiction—the truth as 
it is in every-day and individual life, rather than in that higher life which 
moulds and modifies the other, whether for good or evil. Mr. Horace 
Smith’s passion, we say, for social truth in preference to that from 
which it springs—for the truth that settles down into manners, rather than 
that which rises and expands into moral and political institutions—tempted 
him from the course which his early success so strongly pointed out, and 
his temporary abandonment of which we have ever felt cause to regret. 
Whether the general reading public have participated in this regret, may 
be reasonably doubted ; for the success of his “Jane Lomax,” -his 
‘‘Adam Brown,” his “ Monied Man,” &c., has been little inferior, we 
believe, to that which attended the first, and we cannot help thinking in- 
comparably the best of his works in prose fiction. 

But be all this as it may, we are delighted to welcome the return of 
the author of “Brambletye House” to his old course. ‘¢ Arthur Arun- 
del” is an historical novel in the strictest sense of the phrase ; and 
though our early admiration of his first work forbids us to place the 
present on a level with that, it may be doubted whether the general 
reader will not like it as well as that admirable production. What is cer- 
tain is, that it displays in its details an equal amount of talent and his- 
torical research, applied to the subject matter with no less care and in- 





* Arthur Arundel: a Tale of the English Revolution. By the author of “ Bram- 
bletye House,” &c. 3 vols. 
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dustry ; and if the result must be pronounced less effective as well as 
less attractive, as a whole, the deficiency may be attributed to the less 
attractive character of the period in which the scenes are laid. 

“ Arthur Arundel” is “a Tale of the English Revolution,” and the 
author has taken the bold step of making his hero a hunchback—a step 
doubly bold in the present case, for the mind and character of Arthur 
Arundel are depicted as no less beautiful than his body is deformed. To 
delineate a Quilp, or a Quasimodo—a being whose bodily deformities have 
moulded his mind to an equally repulsive shape and bearing—is a com- 
paratively easy task, and accordingly we have of late years had scores 
of such delineations, all more or less false, because, as we verily believe, 
founded on a false view of our common nature. It is not the tendency 
of bodily defects to warp the mind from its natural bias, any more than 
it is the tendency of personal beauty to do the like. The dwarfs and 
hunchbacks who have been imps of mischief and demons of malignity, 
would have been little better—though their ill qualities might have taken 
a different shape and colour—had their personal qualities been the re- 
verse of what they were. At all events, in making the beautiful Rupert 
Arundel a type of all that is base, and his mis-shapen brother Arthur, a 
model of all that is noble and beautiful in human character, Mr. Horace 
Smith is at least as near the truth as those writers who have taken an 
opposite course. 

The fortunes of “ Arthur Arundel” are depicted from the very com- 
mencement of his career as a schoolboy, and perhaps the most striking 
and effective portion of the whole work is, that with which the narrative 
opens—a long and elaborate description of Arthur's escape from school, 
induced by the injudicious harshness of his master, and the habitual jeers 
and scoffs of his schoolfellows. This description has the minuteness of 
Defoe, and almost his truth and reality of effect ; but in consequence of 
its great length, and the elaborate care with which it is conducted, we 
are led to expect from it results upon the character of the hero, and the 

‘subsequent events of his career, which never arrive. This remarkable 
portion of the narrative has therefore the singular quality of being at 
once the most effective, and even the most attractive feature of the book, 
and yet that which the judicious reader would the most readily part 
with. 

The historical features of this novel arise out of the hero’s connexions 
with the noble conspirators—noble in both senses of the phrase, though 
conspirators nevertheless—who brought about the revolution of 1688 ; 
and some of the most stirring and effective scenes are those describing the 
meetings of the conspirators themselves. Others,—and they are among 
the most spirited and attractive in the work—introduce us to the courts 
of the Grand Monarque and the “ Merry Monarch.” It is in separate 
scenes of this nature that Mr. Horace Smith is most successful, because 
they afford him most scope for that perpetual vivacity of mind, and that 
care and industry in historical phienert which so eminently qualify him for 
the details of this species of composition. The minutest particulars of 
these delineations are accurate and in keeping with the time and manners 
treated of, while the general effect is that of an actual scene which ma 
have just passed before the eye of the relator. If we could indulge in 
extracts, it would be from this department of the work that we should 
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choose them; but to do justice to any one of the scenes would exceed our 
limits. 

With regard to the characters of this novel, by far the most elaborate 
and important is that of the hero himself; indeed it is one of the defects 
of the work that he occupies a disproportionate amount of the reader’s 
attention and interest—so much so as to leave in comparative shade the 
natural and charming heroine, Matilda Mountvilliers, who, is mdeed, the 
heroine only in virtue of her generous and noble love for the hero: if it 
were not for this she would share the reader’s favour about equally with 
two other charming creations—the gentle Margaret Arundel, and the 
wild and wilful but tender and true-hearted daughter of the regicide, 
Goffe. 

Among the lighter and more incidental sketches, the cleverest and most 
amusing is that of Captain Sillinger, one of the wits of a period and a 
condition of social manners which proclaimed wit a virtue, and the want 
of it a union of all the vices. His epigrams—itmpromptus written 4 loisir 
—are as full of point and ill-nature, as they are empty of all the better 
qualities of wit: a marked feature of the bel esprits of the Restoration. 
These capital epigrams pointedly remind us that we are reading a work 
by one of the authors of the “ Rejected Addresses.” 

Upon the whole, we must pronounce “ Arthur Arundel” to be a novel 
if not equal as a whole to “ Brambletye House,” still elaimmg to rank in 
the same class, and possessing the like elements of popularity. 





POEMS BY ELIZABETH BARRETT BARRETT.* 


Tue strong indications of high poetic feeling and talent exhibited in 
the former productions of this fair authoress, are still more amply mani- 
fested in those which are now before us. Notwithstanding a certain de- 
gree of abstruseness, and occasional quaintness of expression, which may 
and probably will render them “ caviare to the million,” the genius they 
display, the depth of thought as well as the beauty and propriety of the 
imagery, set off by a harmony of versification rarely exceeded, must un- 
questionably secure them no common popularity with all who are capable 
of appreciating the beauties of a Klopstock, or a Wordsworth. There is 
much in the opening and principal poem of these volumes, especially, 
which reminds us of the former. It is couched in a dramatic form, and 
bears for its title “A Drama of Exile,” having for its subject the 
Exodus of our first parents from the blissful abodes of Eden ; or, to use 
the poetess’s own expression, 

“The new and strange experience of the fallen humanity, as it went forth from 
Paradise into the wilderness ; with a peculiar reference to Eve’s allotted grief, 
which, considering that self-sacrifice belonged to her womanhood, and the con- 
sciousness of originating the Fall to her offence” (she goes on to say), “appeared 
to her imperfectly apprehended hitherto, and more expressible by a woman 
than a man. 

_ “There was room at least,” (she adds) “ for lyrical emotion in those first steps 
into the wilderness—in that first sense of desolation after wrath—in that first 


*Poems by Elizabeth Barrett Barrett. Author of the “Seraphim,” &c. 
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audible gathering of the recriminating ‘ groan of the whole creation’—in that 
first darkening of the hills from the recoiling feet of angels—and in that first 
silence of the voice of God.” 

This she has endeavoured, and not unsuccessfully, to portray in a 
“form approaching the model of the Greek tragedy,” and though she 
appears, and not unnaturally, to have had the fear of one John Milton 
before her eyes in regard to her design, and the characters with which it 
is conversant, yet, she says, and says truly, 

“After all, and at the worst, I have only attempted in regard to Milton what 
the Greek dramatists achieved lawfully in respect to Homer. They constructed 
dramas on Trojan ground ; they raised on the buskin, and even clasped with the 
sock the feet of Homeric heroes, yet they neither imitated their Homer nor 
emasculated him.” 


With respect to the “ graver points,” of which she speaks as having 
been objected to by some of her friends, viz., the vision introduced to- 
wards the close of the poem, we confess we do not participate in their 
fears, nor feel the force of their apprehensions. The strong and serious, 
though by no means enthusiastic, sense of religion, which runs like a life- 
blood through the whole poem, cannot for a moment be mistaken, nor 
can we think it at all calculated to give offence in any quarter free from 
fanatical hypercriticism. 

Of the minor poems which follow, most of which are of a serious, not 
to say metaphysical cast ; our favourite is, we fairly confess, though we 
question if the- authoress herself will + i gry with us, “ The Rhyme 
of the Duchess May.” The main incidents of the legend are familiar to 
all who have ever read of Love and Chivalry, and who are of course 
aware that 

The course of true love never did run smooth. 


It is the catastrophe only that is new as well as startling. “The 
Duchess May,” an orphan, is betrothed by her guardian, despite her own 
contrary feelings, to the “ Lord Leigh of Leigh,” while she herself doth 
not only seriously incline to a certain Sir Guy Linteged, but elopes with 
and marries him. ‘Three little moons have scarcely filled their horns ere 
the disappointed suitor besieges his more fortunate rival’s castle. One 
after another its defenders fall, the walls are sapped, and about to give 
way. In this extremity, Sir Guy orders his favourite steed, the one 
which had enabled him to carry off his bride, to be brought to the sum- 
mit of the highest tower, a difficult feat for the grooms to accomplish, 
but which the gentle voice of his lady, whom the noble animal follows 
like a dog, effects. From this situation it seems to be the good knight's 
intention to spring headlong down and perish among his enemies, but he 
is diverted by his lady, who expresses her determination of joining in 
the leap. Sir Guy calls to his followers to unclasp her hands as she 
clings to his stirrup. 
“ Friends and brothers, save my wife, 


Pardon, sweet, in change for life— 
But I ride alone to God !” 


Straight, as if his Holy name 
Did upwreathe her as a flame— 
Toll slowly ! 
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She upsprung, she rose upright ! 
In his selle she sate in sight ; 
By her love she overcame. 


And her head was on his breast, 
Where she smiled as one at rest— 
Toll slowly ! 
“ Ring,” she cried, “O vesper bell, 
In the beechwood’s old chapelle ! 
But the pasing bell rings best !” 


They have caught out at the rein 
Which Sir Guy threw loose—in vain— 
Toll slowly ! 
For the horse, in stark despair, 
With his front hoofs poised in air, 
On the last verge rears amain. 


And he hangs, he rocks between— 
And his nostrils curdle in— 
Toll slowly ! 
And he shivers head and hoof— 
And the flakes of foam fall off, 
And his face grows fierce and thin! 


And a look of human woe, 
From his staring eyes did go— 
Toll slowly ! 
And a sharp cry uttered he, 
In a foretold agony 
Of the headlong death below. 
And “ Ring, ring thou passing bell!” 
Still she cried, “ i’ the old chapelle ” 
Toll slowly! 
Then back-toppling, crashing back— 
A dead weight flung out to wrack, 
Horse and riders overfell ! 
« * * . * * 
There are other poems of great pathos and beauty, among which we 
may particularize “The Child Asleep,” and “ Catarina to Camoens,” but 
want of space forbids any further extract. 





LADY TRAVELLERS IN ITALY AND GERMANY- 


WHETHER in the capacity of guides or of travelling companions— 
whether to explore, mark out, and describe the road we should take, or 
make that road pleasant by their companionship—commend us to 
female travellers, rather than to those of our own harder and less im- 
pressible sex—commend us in particular to Mrs. Ashton Yates, in the one 
capacity, or to Mrs. Shelley in the other—or, still better, to the two 
united. Our excellent Murray is, doubtless, the prince of professional 
cwcerones, uniting as he does the intelligence and industry of the best of 
them, with an honesty which, though it is the most valuable quality for 





* A Winter in Italy. By Mrs. Ashton Yates. 2 vols.—Rambles in Germany 
and Italy, By Mrs. Shelley. 2 vols. 
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such an office, is unluckily the rarest that is ever found combined with 
it. But, alas for the “ Winter in Italy,” or the ‘“ Ramble in Germany,” 
that is to depend for the daily bread of its facts, its reflections, its feelings, 
and its varied wants and excitements, on a John Murray alone! Asa 
courier, to be consulted at every stage, or to prepare the way before us, 
mark the localities for lengthened sojourn, for temporary recreation, or 
for momentary refreshment, Murray is “your only wear.” But to sit 
beside us in our vehicle, to accompany us in our formal walks or stray 
wanderings from the beaten track, to quicken our reflections, to excite 
our sympathies, or to give a tone and temper to our feelings, we desire 
something more than is consonant or even consistent with the staid and 
sober character of a guide. And the desideratum has never been better 
supplied than in Mrs. Ashton Yates or Mrs. Shelley, as the case and 
temper of the traveller may be. We shall describe the characteristics of 
these lady-travellers respectively, in order that the reader who is in search 
of such aid and companionship may judge for himself, as to which of 
them is best suited to his tastes and requirements. And first of the 
ene who will certainly prove the choice and favourite of the great majo- 
rity of those travelling English who purpose to pass their next ‘“ Winter 
in Italy.” Mrs. Ashton Yates presents, in fact, a rare union of the 
“ guide, companion, friend.” Her industry, intelligence, and acquired 
knowledge of the scenes and matters she treats of, mark her peculiar fit- 
ness for the first of these ; her cheerful and excitable temperament in- 
sures her acceptance as the second; and her warm and universal sympath 
with those wants and feelings which constitute our common nature in all 
its grades, and under all its social phases, claims for her the last and most 
endearing feature of the union. 

A detailed examination of Mrs. Yates’s ‘“ Winter in Italy” will con- 
firm at every page the above estimate of her intellectual character. Un- 
like most of our writing travellers, Mrs. Yates spares us the thousand- 
times-told tale of preliminary steamboats, posters, and railroads, and 
takes us up at once at the spot in regard to which she proposes to interest 
-and to enlighten us. Her ‘“ Winter in Italy,’—which is what her title 
calls upon us to look for at her hands—is not preceded by a whole tedious 
autumn in getting there. Her first letter—for the work takes that most 
available and agreeable of all forms when moulded by the hand of a culti- 
vated and intellectual woman—is dated from Perugia, and, after devoting a 
second epistle to a rapid glance at the notabilities of that singular old city 
and its environs, the third finds our traveller at Rome, where a consider- 
able portion of her “winter” (“made glorious summer by that sun of 
Italy !”) is destined to be passed ; and we do not know where a more avail- 
able or companionable account of the eternal and imperial city may be 
found. 

From Rome our traveller proceeds, by Cisterna and Mola di Gaeta, to 
Naples, where a considerable portion of her “ Winter in Italy” was to 
be passed; and, on reaching this “ pezzo di cielo caduto in terra,” her 
travelling enthusiasm reaches its height; all her historical associations 
with this divine spot, whether ancient, Middleaged, or modern, burst 
forth with renewed freshness ; the descriptive, the reflective, and the sen- 
timental, divide her between them, and ai becomes at once that “ guide, 
companion, friend,” which we have noted at the outset as being exactly 
what is needed by the inexperienced traveller in a case of this kind. 
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It must not be sup , however, that so active and excitable a tra- 
veller as Mrs. Yates, allows her ‘‘ Winter in Italy” to be absorbed by its 
two principal cities alone. On the contrary, there is no one among the 
notable features of this beautiful land which she does not place before the 
reader, in a form that either recalls it vividly to the memory, or impresses 
it on the imagination, as the case may be. From Naples Mrs. Yates re- 
turns to Rome (by way of Palestrina and the Abruzzi) and having made 
a second brief sojourn with “the mother of dead empires,” hastens on to 
Florence, and thence, by Bologna, Ferrara, Padua, &c., to Venice. Here 
a sufficient stay is made to note all the remarkable features of this most 
remarkable of Italian cities; having done which our traveller returns 
home by the Tyrol, where, however (at Inspruck), her record closes; so 
that for once we have a book on Italy which is not half taken up with 

etting there and getting back again. 

Mrs. Shelley (for whose charming work we have left ourselves a most 
inadequate space—scarcely enough to even glance at its general fea- 
tures) is less fitted for an agreeable travelling companion. She 
is a woman who thinks for herself on all subjects, and who dares to say 
what she thinks; a woman, moreover, whose masculine and original 
mind has been strengthened in its habits of thought and reflection, not 
only by the acquisition of high and varied accomplishments but by a 
daily association for many years with several of the very highest and 
finest intellects of an age which has been unrivalled for its intellectual 
wealth. The travelling reflections and feelings of such a woman will 
therefore be peculiarly acceptable to that “fit audience though few,” 
who’ give the tone to intellectual society in this country ; and if, as is pro- 
bable, almost every one of that audience have themselves visited the scenes 
she deseribes, their gratification will be enhanced rather than weakened 
by that circumstance, in the case of an original thinker like Mrs. Shelley. 
This lady’s book comprises “‘ Rambles” taken during the years 1840, ’42, 
and ’43, and the Italian tours include nearly the same points as those 
noted in Mrs. Yates’s book: the track is consequently more beaten, and 
less varied than that pursued in the German department of the work. 
The volumes are divided into three different parts, the first of which in- 
cludes a brief summer’s residence on the Lake of Como. The second 
part is confined entirely to Germany, and includes a steam voyage up the 
Rhine, and a brief residence at several of the popular German watering- 
places. The third and last part of these pleasant ‘“‘ Rambles,” is a continua- 
tion of the seecond—opening at Prague in the summer of 1842, and taking 
us thence, by Saltzburg and the Tyrol, through Verona and Padua, to Ve- 
nice. Here the travellers (for it is to be noted that Mrs. Shelley was ac- 
companied in all her “ Rambles” by her son, and two of his college 
friends) set up their rest for the two autumn months, and then, after 
passing the winter and early spring of 1843 in Florence and Rome, we 
find them (without its being very apparent how they got there) 
summering at Sorrento, and there (rather abruptly) the book closes. It 
is, nevertheless, a very charming one, and will amply repay an entire pe- 
rusal, not only to the most intellectual, but to the most idle of stay-at- 
home readers. ; 
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THE SETTLERS IN CANADA* 


Tne ablest of our imaginative writers have thought proper to employ 
their pens for the entertainment of the rising generation. Sir Walter 
Scott in his inimitable “ Tales of a Grandfather,” was a delightful in- 
stance of what might be done in this direction. Captain Basil Hall's 
success was not less decided, and these examples encouraged a whole host 
of competitors, who, with infinitely less talent, sought to distinguish 
themselves by the same honourable labours. A few managed to make 
a favourable impression on their little public, but even amongst these re- 
course was had to arts and devices, which the great minds who were first 
in the field disdained. 

It required the appearance of a writer of such capacity as Captain Mar- 
ryat, to show that there existed a mind capable of following in the track 
of Walter Scott and Basil Hall,and by the publication of ‘“ Masterman 
Ready” he brought forward the most convincing evidence that he need 
draw upon his own resources only, and that he could do so in a manner 
that would secure him the suffrages of the very extensive constituency, 
whose interests—if not their votes—he had so much at heart. Indeed, 


the “young people,” we have good reason for believing, feel very. 


strongly how much they have derived from the gallant captain’s exer- 
tions, and it is not at all improbable that, now such things have become 
so much the fashion with their elders, their sense of obligation may 
take the shape of a public meeting, and “a fitting testimonial.”’ 

Captain Marryat’s last effort in their behalf, appears in the form of 
two very pleasant volumes bearing the title of “‘ The Settlers in Canada.” 
This is a narrative of the adventures of an interesting family, reduced 
by a curious combination of mischances from affluence to become emi- 
grants. They make a voyage to Canada, where they settle in the 
neighbourhood of Fort Frontignac, near Lake Ontario; and then com- 
mences a drama of considerable interest in which the members of the 
family are the principal dramatis persone, assisted by officers of the 
fort, squatters, trappers, Indian chiefs, and squaws, with an extensive 
list of supernumeraries in soldiers, savages, wolves, bears, and numerous 
other animals, wild and tame. 

The story is remarkably picturesque and animated, and ought to be- 
come an immense favourite with “young people ;” as well as among 
children of a larger growth. 





THE VOYAGES OF THE NEMESIS.+ 


A New and greatly improved edition of this now standard work is be- 
fore us—improved in every particular on which the value of a work like 


* The Settlers in Canada. Written for Young People. By Captain Marryat. 
2 vols. 

t Voyages and Services of the Nemesis from 1840 to 1843, and of the Combined 
Naval and Military Operations in China, From Notes of Commander W. H. Hall, 
R.N. By W, D. Bernard, Esq., A.M. 1 vol. 
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this depends—improved in form, by being condensed (not curtailed) 


into one volume—improved in price, by a large reduction from its original 
cost—and especially improved in its literary character, by a careful 
and judicious excision of certain passages of mere reflection and per- 
sonal opinion, which, while they clogged and retarded the narrative in- 
terest, were manifestly out of place in a work of this nature. The pre- 
sent edition is accompanied by the illustrative plates, &c., together 
with a new map of the Chinese seas; and the volume, while it stands 
alone as a complete and ample record of perhaps the most import- 
ant series of events that have occurred in modern times, may at the same 
time be cited as more pregnant with matter of general interest and curio- 
sity, and consequently more rich in entertainment, than any work of the 
like extent which has appeared during the last —- years. For the 
benefit of those readers whom our ample notices of the first edition of this 
work did not reach, it may be well to state generally, that the narrative 
comprises three several departments : the first being devoted to the eight 
months’ “adventures” of the first iron steamer that ever crossed the 
line; the second department, comprising the most lucid and complete 
retrospective view extant of the history and causes of the Chinese war up 
to the date of the Nemesis’ arrival on the scene of action : and lastly, 
the third department presents us with incomparably the most distinct, 
detailed, wit intelligible account of the proceedings following the arrival 
of the Nemesis till the conclusion of the war, that can auywhere be found 
in print. The consequence is, that Mr. Bernard’s work has already—in 
its first edition—taken a high and permanent place among contemporary 
narratives of important public events; and this new and more accessible 
edition will doubtless confirm and spread its already wide popularity. 

In our notice of the first edition of this work we did not sufficiently 
mark our sense of the important share which Captain Hall, commander 
of the Nemesis during her whole career in China, has had in this record 
of her adventures and services. It may be safely stated of the book as a 
joint production, that the materials furnished by Captain Hall are of at 
least equal importance and interest with those contributed by the osten- 
sible author himself, Mr. Bernard, who, we are satisfied, will be the last 
person to impugn this estimate of his coadjutor’s claims and merits. 























